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EXIT 1894 — BNTBB 1895. 

NUMBER of notable events of the year 
1894 will find place in history; some of 
aem will indicate something of the ten- 
'^ency of this latter end of our century. 
Those things which live longest, and which 
in coming time will be the more valuable to 
the student of this century, are not those 
events which have been proclaimed at 
greatest length through our newspapers. 

After all, very little which happens within 
the life of a single generation is worthy of 
record. No circumstance or event, whether 
it be in the way of mechanical development, 
or in the fields of politics, religion or 
sociology, will weigh in the balance of the 
future, unless it has to do with the develop- 
ment of humanity toward its highest and 
best ideal. We must ever concern ourselves 
largely with the immediate present and 
with our immediate environments; but the 
end of all human endeavor should be to help 
along the great movement toward a truer 
<;onception and a better realization of the 
<»pabilities of the human race. From this 
standpoint, nothing is more marked than the 
<levelopment of sociological questions; and 
of all sociological questions, probably the 
most important just now is that which 
deals with municipal government and civic 
Ufe. 

We boast of the remarkable growth of 
our western cities, and Chicago is often 



cited as being without a rival. And yet, 
in the same length of time, London has 
added more to her population than 
Chicago. Thirty odd years ago there were 
more (Germans in the city of New York 
than in the city of Berlin; and now Berlin 
has a population of over a million and a half. 
The same remarkable growth in cities has 
characterized other countries. The move- 
ment toward great centers of population 
is therefore universal. This doubtless 
accounts for the increased attention given 
to civic problems, but only in part. The 
human mind is so constructed that but one 
great problem has the attention of the best 
thinkers at the same time; and so the his- 
tory of the world is a history of movements, 
characterized by the best thoughts of the 
master minds of the ages. 

During the past year public interest 
in questions of good government has 
increased by leaps and bounds. The suc- 
cess of the National Conference for Good 
Government, held last January in Philadel- 
phia, followed by the numerous municipal 
leagues and organizations for the promo- 
tion of good government in the larger cities 
of the country, has added greatly, no doubt, 
to the interest of this problem. In this 
question as to municipal government, the 
individual has not by any means been for- 
gotten. There has never been greater 
growth in the way of provision for the 
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unfortunate poor. Institutes haye been 
founded, and uniyersity settlements haye 
increased in number, and men are eyerj- 
where more and more realizing that they 
are in some measure their brothers* keepers. 
These things, then, are along the true lines 
of real progress. 1894 will furnish much 
material along these lines for students who 
are yet unborn. 

THE OTHER SIDE. 

And yet while we feel that there is so 
much that is hopeful, there still remain evils 
which we should no longer tolerate. Time 
will come when our cruel sports, or abom- 
inable liquor traffic, our prize-fights, our 
lynchings, our combines, trusts and monop- 
olies, together with the gambling, immoral- 
ity, and rottenness in political affairs, will 
stamp our age as semi-barbarous. It hurts 
us to admit facts. Truth is usually dis- 
agreeable and unpleasant. 

LIVING PICTURES. 

The most serious attack on purity since 
the abdomen dances of the World's Pair, 
has been the exhibition in the New York 
theaters of "living pictures," which consist 
of women wearing nothing but glove-fitting, 
flesh-colored tights. While Dr. Parkhurst 
and the Lexow Committee "were hunting 
harlots out of their usual haunts, they were 
allowed, unmolested, to seduce youth in 
public theaters, to which all the daily 
papers of the city, by their advertising 
columns, invited the public, while their 
editorial columns and Lexow reports con- 
demned others for accepting bribes, for aid- 
ing or condoning violations of law. This 
insult to womanhood and assault upon 
manhood went on, until Lady Henry 
Somerset, fresh from the suppression of the 
same evil in London, led the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union of New York 
to what we hope may be a permanently 
victorious crusade against this infamy. 



AN EKQLISH REPRESENTATIVE OF LABOR 
IN AMERICA. 

The American Federation of Labor, held 
in Denver December 10th, had in attendance 
no more distinguished leader in the labor 
movement than John Bums, M.P. He 
was the organizer of the London Dock 
Strike, and from that time the recognized 
champion of the labor movement. He has 
been honored by his countrymen, serving 
on the London County Council, as well as 
representing a constituency as a Commoner. 
Upon his arrival in New York he was 
received with great enthusiasm. A mass 




John Burns, M.P. 
meeting was held at Cooper Union. No 
Englishman, in recent years, has been 
accorded a warmer welcome. The burden 
of his remarks, when he spoke, was that 
there could be no social redemption through 
each man working for himself. The great 
lesson to be learned was that we are not to 
rise above our fellows, but by helping our 
fellows. Nothing was more significant 
than the rounds of applause which greeted 
the speaker when reference was made to 
Christ. 

COLLEGE FOOT-BALL. 

The college foot-ball clubs are getting 
eyen harder knocks from the press than 
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from each other. In view of the fact that 
there were more wounded in the recent 
Harvard-Tale battle, at Springfield, in pro- 
portion to the number engaged, than in any 
battle known to history, one paper proposes 
that the colleges should settle their quar- 
rels by arbitration instead of foot-ball. 
€orbett objects to the "double standard"* by 
which the public condemns retail slugging 
while permitting it wholesale. But the 
hardest hit is the joint decision of the 
secretaries of war and navy forbidding the 
cadets of West Point and Annapolis to play 
foot-ball, on themanif est ground that the 
game is too brutal for ciyilized soldiers. 
Public opinion certainly calls for the sup- 
pression of the game as too brutal for 
gentlemen, too dangerous for amusement. 

WORK OF THE LEXOW OOKMITTEB TO BE 
OONTIiaiBD. 

The fault of reformers is the habit of 
disbanding after a victory, when they 
should rather garrison it, for the forces led 
by that triumvirate of evil, covetousness, 
lust and appetite, never disband. The 
overthrow of Tweed was an almost useless 
victory. The organization, of which he 
was but the chief, has ever since continued 
And widened his system of public robbery. 
It is, therefore, a sign of good that the New 
York Chamber of Commerce has appointed 
a committee to ask the Legislature to con- 
tinue the investigation of the city govern- 
ment, of whose corrupt doings Bishop 
Potter declares that half is not yet known. 
And the people of other cities should see 
what is plain enough for him to read who 
runs, that the corruptions uncovered in 
New York exist in a large measure in nearly 
•all our cities, and should at this favorable 
time be attacked. 

NICHOLAS n. 

The acts o| no monarch have of late been 
watched with a keener interest than those 



of Nicholas II., the new Czar of all the 
Russias. He seems to have made a very 
favorable impression on his subjects, and 
among the other powers. His father was 
the Peace-keeper of Europe; the policy of 
the son, it seems, will not be different in 
this regard. 

He has occasioned much comment by 
appearing in public without a private guard, 
and by dismissing a large part of his private 
detective force. This can but tend to give 
confidence to his people. 

His being closely associated during the 
past few weeks with the Prince of Wales, 
seems to have had a stimulating effect upon 
the English, who anticipate cordial relations 
with Russia. 

It is probable that the young Czar will do 
all in his power to remedy some of the 
worst abuses of the empire. By making 
concessions to the educated classes, Nihilism 
might almost be driven out; by removing 
the restrictions upon the press, abuses which 
now the Czar is ignorant of would come 
under his notice, and be remedied. There 
is a great future for the Russian people, 
and it is to be hoped that their young 
ruler will lead them rapidly forward in all 
that tends to develop them as a nation. 

WILLIAM OP GERMANY. 

The Emperor of Germany is always 
interesting. No potentate has been so 
closely observed, the words of no ruler have 
been so carefully weighed. He has done so 
many things which call from us the highest 
admiration, and said many things which our 
convictions do not approve. He is a curious 
combination; a most interesting study. He 
believes in the divine right of kings, and 
he believes in democracy for his sub- 
jects. He is at once autocratic and dem- 
ocratic. To our way of thinking, such 
extremes never harmonize. It may be 
reserved for the Emperor of Germany to 
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realize in his reign the solution of the 
problem of an autocratic ruler with dem- 
ocratic subjects. Personally, I have had 
the highest regard for Emperor William. 
I believe his acts are prompted by an honest 
desire to do his people good. He is 
intensely ambitious, but in no mean, selfish 
way. He has had illustrious ancestors, and 
he would so live and rule his people that 
his place in history may rank with the best 
of these. Knowing this much, we the 




William II. 

more readily overlook any missteps, or the 
expression, now and then, of sentiments 
which do not harmonize with our own con- 
victions. 

The new Reichstag Building, which has 
been in course of construction for ten 
years, has just been dedicated with appro- 
priate ceremony. The Emperor's address 
was a combination of democratic (not with- 
out socialistic) sympathies with a declara- 
tion of autocratic power. Among other 
things, he said: 

"I regard it as the noblest task of the 
ages to protect the weaker class of society 



and to aid them to higher economic and 
moral development. This duty becomes 
more pressing as the struggle for existence 
in the several classes of the nation becomes 
more serious and more difficult. It is our 
duty to strive to ameliorate and smooth 
away the antagonism, both economic and 
social, and to preserve and increase a feeling 
of content and solidarity. If my aspirations 
to these ends, for which I hope I shall have 
your unreserved support, are to be realized^ 
it will be necessary first to meet the dangers 
by those attempting to increase the dis- 
turbances in the country. The state must 
have the power to discharge its duties. 
Experience has taught that existing laws 
are not sufficient, and you will receive a 
bill whose main provisions will be for the 
extension of the criminal laws, increased 
protection for the state and for the better 
maintenance of order.^^ 

The bill has since been presented, but 
the Reichstag adjourned until after the 
holidays. In the meantime, the Social 
Democrats, who now form a very strong 
party in Germany, are very outspoken in 
their utterances in the Reichstag against 
the measure. Several opposition deputies 
say that the Emperor evidently seeks to 
govern with a Federal Council, but without 
the Reichstag. While measures are to be 
taken against a dangerous element in soci- 
ety, it savors somewhat of the principle 
that the government may interfere with 
the will of the people, but the people may 
not interfere with the government. 

THE LOUISIANA LOTTERY. 

The outlawing of the Louisiana Lottery 
by Congress and the people of Louisiana, 
and the warning against the use of the 
mails for any form of lottery posted in each 
of the 60,000 post-offices of the land, though 
it has perhaps reduced, has by no means 
destroyed gambling, which is rampant in 
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all forms of betting. Betting on the pace 
of animals has increased, and betting on 
the price of yegetable products has not 
decreased. Betting on elections has been 
adopted as a part of the speculation of 
commercial exchanges, and at the Novem- 
ber elections was entered into on a large 
scale in New York by professional gamblers, 
with the co-operation of prominent and 
reputable citizens. Although the legaliza- 
tion of race-track gambling in New York 
state has been checkmated by the new con- 
stitution, in its provision against all gam- 
bling, the race-track gamblers of that state 
are conditionally announcing their races 
for next year, in the confidence that they 
can either nullify the constitution through 
the legislative or executive officers. The 
legislative fines can be made low enough, or 
the bribes of executive officers high enough, 
they think, to defeat the people's will. 

In view of all these facts, and the recent 
legalizing of race-track gambling by such 
conservative eastern states as Maryland and 
Rhode Island, and the guilty neglect of the 
last session of Congress to pass the Hoar 
anti-lottery bill in the House; and in view 
of the approval of the regulation by license, 
rather than prohibition, of other forms 
of evil, by millions of Christian votes, it is 
only a natural harvest that Denver's prom- 
inent bankers and leading merchants, if 
press reports are correct, have presented a 
long and influential petition to the Governor 
asking that the enforcement of the law 
against gambling be suspended, and the 
crime allowed ^^under such regulations and 
surveillance as the Police Department may 
prescribe.'' The nation had been condoling 
with Colorado because it was saddled with 
an anarchistic governor, who talked of lead- 
ing his people in blood ^^up to their horses' 
bridles" in resistance of national financial 
legislation. But if that petition be repre- 



sentative of Colorado, so was the Governor, 
who in this case proved even better than 
the petitioners, and refused their treason- 
able petition. Everywhere there is needed 
a persistent crusade against this national 
passion for gambling. 

KOBEBT LOUIS STEVEN80K. 

On December 8d, at Apia, Samoa, Robert 
Louis Stevenson died from a stroke of 
apoplexy. He was bom in 1850, on the thir- 
teenth day of November, in the city of Edin- 
burgh. He was never strong; was educated 
for a civil engineer, and then worked some 
time in a carpenter shop and brass foundry. 
But he had no taste for anything but liter- 
ature. At twenty-one he began to study law^ 
and two years later he entered upon his 
literary career. In 1879 he took passage in 
the steerage of a trans-Atlantic steamer for 
America, and journeyed west in an emigrant 
train. In San Francisco he married Mrs. 
Osbom. Returning to Europe, he lived 
alternately in Scotland and on the Conti- 
nent. Later, he returned to America, and 
finally took up his residence in Samoa, 
where he purchased a large estate in the 
hills beyond Apia. Mr. Stevenson was 
peculiarly gifted. He was a Scotch-Bohe- 
mian, many-sided and versatile, a writer 
who pleased the people. His "Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde," which appeared as a new 
version of the struggle of good against evil, 
is the book which made his name most widely 
known, although it is not by any means his 
best production. 

M. FERDINAND DE LE8SEP8. 

When M. Ferdinand de Lesseps, at the 
age of eighty-nine, passed away, France lost 
a citizen who had reflected no less honor 
upon his country than he had won renown 
for himself. December 7th this great 
engineer, whose career is probably without 
a parallel, died at his castle, at Lachenais. 

De Lesseps was first a diplomat. 1883 
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found him consul .at Cairo. In 1848 he 
was French minister to the court of Spain. 
A little later he was comniissioned to Rome, 
but failed to give satisfaction. He retired 
to his estate, and carried forward the out- 
lines of a plan which had years before 
suggested itself to him — that of uniting 
the Mediterranean with the Red Sea. In 
1850 th« great enterprise was begun, and 
im 1869 the canal was opened. From the 
first the canal was a financial success. 
Trade with the East was revolutionized. 




Fkbdinakd db Lessefs. 
Cairo became the geographical center of the 
British Empire. 

Everyone knows something of the mis- 
fortune which followed the canal scheme 
for the Isthmus of Panama. This enter- 
prise did not originate in de Lesseps^ brain, 
but was almost, from the first, under the 
control of speculators, who obtained the 
use of de Lesseps^ name to win the confi- 
dence of the people. Thus it happened, 
that when capital was required for the 
Panama Canal, the French people responded 
liberally with their money. Their savings 
were piled into the cofEers of the corrupt 



and mismanaged company, until three 
millions had been 'squandered. It was 
necessary to deceive the French people, and 
to do this, the press of Paris was bribed at 
an immense cost. When finally these 
things came to the light, charges were 
preferred against de Lesseps, and he was 
sentenced to five years' imprisonment. His 
son Charles was also sentenced. But the 
great father, out of respect for the services 
he had rendered to his country and the 
veneration which the people felt for his 
age, was never informed that sentence had 
been passed upon him; nor did he know 
that his son had suffered imprisonment. It 
is but just to say that the great engineer, 
personally, had nothing whatever to do 
with the corruptible cause of the company 
to which he stood so closely identified. 

ME. POWDEELY. 

The significance of the forced retirement 
of Mr. Powderly from the leadership of the 
Knights of Labor is beginning to appear. 
He had championed total abstinence and 
prohibition. His successor was a man who 
had achieved what little prominence he had 
in helping to elect a governor of Iowa who 
stood for repeal or nullification of prohibi- 
tion. Now that the new chief has had a 
year to mature his plans, the commendable 
prohibition in the platform of the order, the 
denial of membership to all engaged in 
liquor-selling, has been repealed. The con- 
vention defended lawlessness by condemning 
the use of troops for its suppression, while 
at the same time condemning the use of 
the red flag in labor processions. It is also 
significant that the new chief of the order, 
Mr. Sovereign, having found his order to 
the Knights to strike in sympathy with t^e 
American Railway Union almost wholly 
ignored, and himself a sovereign without 
subjects, is now out in a declaration against 
strikes. 
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LEO Xin. COKDBMNS SECRET SOCIETIES. 

On the twenty-sixth of December SatoUi 
published the edict of Leo XIII., transmitted 
by one of his cardinals, against secret soci- 
eties. The subject was referred by the Pope 
to the "Cardinals of the Holy Roman Church, 
and to the Inquisitors in general. These, 
then, in general congregation, held on 
Wednesday, June 20, 1894, confirmed the 
decision previously made as to the afore- 
mentioned decree, that all the ordinaries 
throughout the United States must in every 
way strive to keep the faithful from becom- 
ing members of any of the said societies, 
and must not fail to admonish their people 
to that effect; and that any of those admon- 
ished must be debarred from the sacrament 
should they fail to abandon or keep aloof 
from the same societies. This decree his 
Holiness confirmed, and gave it complete 
effect." The orders named are the Odd 
Fellows, the Sons of Temperance and the 
Knights of Pythias. 

EIGHTS OP SERVANT GIRLS. 

Dr. Alfred Russell Wallace, the eminent 
\ scientist, in the November issue of the 
\ Nineteenth Century, has brought the influ- 
'.-Nience of his great name and of that prom- 
^ inent periodical to bear upon the duty and 
privilege of giving household servants, 
both men and maids, larger enjoyment of 
Sabbath rest. The civil law, both in Great 
Britain and in the United States, excepts 
"work of necessity," by which household 
work is chiefly meant, from its prohibition 
of Sunday work, trusting to the humanity 
of each household to limit the work of 
servants on that day by the proper inter- 
pretation of the word "necessity." Many 
servants are worked unnecessarily and 
unmercifully even in Christian homes on 
the Lord^s day, in disregard of both divine 
and civil laws, but it is frequently the case 



that servants are released from work for 
half of the day and half of some week-day. 
Dr. Wallace urges that Christians should 
regard it as a privilege, if not a duty, for 
those members of the household "who have 
spent the week largely in idleness or in 
pleasure, or in work of a different kind from 
that of their servants," to take the servants* 
Sunday work. This would not involve the 
keeping of any one from churchy except 
those who took care of the babies, in which 
the fathers should take their turns. A 
Sunday dinner, as the writer knows, may be 
the best of the week, without keeping any one 
from the banquet of the soul to prepare iit, 
if only the wife has the will and thie wit to 
so plan it. For all engaged on the Sabbath 
in works of necessity and mercy, we would 
have a written or unwritten law that they 
should have a conservative rest for twenty- 
four hours every week, including the first 
half or second half of the Sabbath — more 
if possible. Where there's a will there 
will be found a way. 

THE CATHOLIC QUESTION. 

The "Catholic question" has been brought 
to the front by the letter of Archbishop 
Corrigan to Monsignior Ducey, of New York 
City, forbidding him to attend the sittings 
of the Lexow Committee, which he calls in 
disdain "that committee" — a command since 
disobeyed — and by the attack of Bishop 
McQuade, of Buffalo, upon Archbishop 
Ireland for recommending Father Malone 
for State Regent of New York, and for 
attending a Republican meeting during the 
late campaign. The first of these events will 
be associated in the public mind with Bishop 
Potter^s declaration on Thanksgiving Day, 
that Tammany has kept New York in a 
"reign of terror, which has even claimed 
to have the most venerable dignitaries of 
religion, who have remained silent through 
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all the disclosures of its infamies, chained 
to its chariot wheels." As to Bishop 
McQuaid's criticism of Archbishop Ireland 
for attending a political meeting, on the 
ground that it is against the policy of the 
Catholics to meddle in politics, it has been 
shown that in the very campaign in which 
Archbishop Ireland had a silent partnership 
on one side, many priests enjoined their 
people at the mass to vote on the other side. 
In this connection, it is curious to note 
that Roman Catholics and Anglicans haye, 
in London, united in a movement which 
barely escaped defeat in the recent School 
Board election, to compel the teaching of 
80 much of the thirty-nine articles of the 
Episcopal creed as the Roman Catholics 
also accept, in the public schools of that 
city. All other denominations and many 
others resisted this sectarian movement, and 
were so nearly successful that the victors 
will probably think it safest to use their 
victory moderately. 

PBOFESSOB MAX MULLEB. 

Prof. Max Muller, of Oxford, whose excel- 
lent article on the Parliament of Religions 
is mentioned at considerable length in 
another department of this magazine, makes 
an eloquent plea for a closer bond between 
England and America. Professor Muller 
is fond of Americans; and well he may be, 
for he has as enthusiastic friends, and more 
of them, probably, in this country than in 
England. Those who have been honored 
by the hospitality of the great Oriental 
scholar at number seven Norham Gardens, 
never tire of lauding the Professor and his 
estimable wife. The following sentence 
from the article referred to above, shows 
how Professor Muller is first Anglo-Saxon, 
rather than German, as he was born, or 



English as he is by adoption: ^^Let us show 
that we can be above party, above country^ 
above creed; that we owe allegiance to truth 
only, and to that voice of conscience which 




Professor Max Muller. 
is the real presence in the universal com- 
munion of mankind.^^ 

SIB JOHN THOMPSON. 

Sir John Thompson, who died suddenly 
in England, is the fourth Canadian premier 
who has passed away since 1891 — Sir John 
McDonald, who was for years the most con- 
spicuous person in the political life in 
Canada, being the first of the four. Sir 
John Thompson went to England a little 
while ago to take the oath as a member of 
the Queen's Privy Council. He was a native 
of Nova Scotia, gradually winning his way 
in politics until he attained the high position 
of premier of his country. He was a man 
of strong and keen intellect, and won by his 
merits the high regard of his constituents. 
His death dissolved the Canadian Cabinet. 
After a new ministry is formed, a general 
election will be held. 




Ex-President James McCosh, D.D., I/I/.D. 



TURKISH ATROCITIES AMONG ARMENIANS. 



TURKISH atrocities among Armenians 
are now, not for the first time, startling 
the civilized world. The Armenians are 
tfc quiet, inoffensive and most useful people. 
No equal number of subjects of any other 
race, Moslem or Christian, has paid into 
ihe imperial treasury an equal amount of 
taxes. There are two and a half or three 
millions scattered all over the empire, but 
chiefly in Asia Minor and Mesopotamia. 
They are industrious and generally tem- 
perate. They are a social people. The 
family relation is guarded with great strict- 
ness. They are devoutly loyal to their 
4^hurch, nationality and language. They 
have guarded these through centuries of 
blood, exile and suffering. Their native 
land, Armenia, contains but a small portion 
of them. There is not a place ten miles 
square in Turkey, where they are not in a 
minority, and generally of from one to six 
or eight. 

During the last half century the Arme* 
nians have made great progress on many 
lines. ' 

They have increased in number while 
the Turks have slowly decreased. This 
fact is acknowledged by the government, 
and has been commented on in Turkish 
newspapers. 

Their schools, colleges, newspapers, their 
general intelligence and enterprise have 
awakened no little jealousy on the part of 
their masters. The Turkish Minister of 
Public Instruction once assigned as a reason 
for opposing Robert College the fact that the 
rayahs (subjects) already had more schools 
and more education than the Moslems. He 
proposed to make the rayahs wait until the 
Moslems should overtake them. 

Another step in advance has been taken 
80 quietly and naturally as to be hardly 



noticed. It is on the increasing purchase 
of land from Turkish owners. Forty, or 
even twenty years ago, no Armenian could 
purchase land of a Turk unless peculiar 
circumstances, such as entire isolation from 
other Turkish property, favored it. It is 
much less than twenty years ago that an 
Armenian farmer pi^rchased a small piece 
of a Turkish neighbor — about two acres — 
and plowed and sowed it with wheat. The 
Moslem neighbors were so displeased, that a 
rayah and ghiaour should buy land of a 
true believer, that they rode their horses 
over the growing grain in all directions and 
trod it into the ground. 

But of late years, before this Huntchagist 
(revolutionary) movement was heard of, 
the Armenians in the interior have been 
buying land of the Turks without let or 
hindrance. The British Consul at Diarbekir 
has expressed his surprise at the amount of 
money sent to his care by Armenian laborers 
in foreign counties, especially from America, 
for the purchase of land. It was a very 
hopeful, silent change which this recent 
miserable and foolish revolutionary move- 
ment has upset. Here and there Armenians 
have always been subject to cruel wrongs 
and oppressions. Taxation has been heavy, 
even if justly managed. But the people 
have often been left to the tender mercies 
of the greedy, capacious tax-gatherers. 

Notwithstanding all this, the Armenian 
people were increasing in numbers and 
importance. It is a remarkable fact that 
immigration into Russia has played only a 
small part in their history. There would be 
no possibility of retaining them if they really 
desired to get away. But the Armenians 
have two great objections to Russia: One 
is that their sons will be drafted into the 
army and will become Russians. Whether 
9 
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they will ever return to their Armenian 
homes is doubtful. Another is, they must 
lose their language. In the school and in 
the church and in the courts, nothing but 
the Russian language must be used, and 
they know well that in the end their 
language, their Armenian liturgy and their 
church must disappear. 

It is much to be regretted that the Turk- 
ish government has shut its eyes to all this. 
It has not understood the value of its 
Armenian subjects. It has fallen into the 
lead of two dangerous guides, Russia and 
fanaticism. The government has become 
the tool and dupe of Russia. It is inex- 
cusable for being thus led to its own 
destruction. It knew perfectly well how 
Russian agents, "revolutionists," incited the 
Moslem inhabitants to perpetrate the "Bul- 
garian horrors." Russian agents have been 
planning but too successfully for an exhi- 
bition of Armenian horrors. 

The efficient agency in controlling the 
Turkish people is fanaticism. 

The government knows perfectly well 
that the idea of an Armenian revolution is 
too absurd to be worthy of sober considera- 
tion. It knows that the Armenians are 
about one to eight of the Moslems, that 
they are an unarmed peasantry, and have no 
knowledge of the use of arms. The Mos- 
lems are all armed and are terrible fighters. 
The least indication of revolt would be 
wiped out in blood, without calling in the 
militia. 

The fanaticism of the Moslems may be 
kindled by a spark. The publications of 
the Huntchagist committees in Greece, Eng- 
land and the United States have been spread 
over Turkey and have been multiplied by 
the Turkish newspapers with sensational 
comments. The Turkish mind is thus 
stirred up and ready to pounce upon the 
poor Armenians with or without the slight- 



est cause. The Turkish government, know- 
ing all this, telegraphed to its officers to 
put down the rebels. This was equivalent 
to "Slaughter the Armenians! " 

Now that it percieives that its work is 
abhorred by the civilized world, it is making 
frantic efEorts to free itself from responsi- 
bility. It is determined no news from the 
region of the slaughter shall reach the 
world. It takes possession of all corre- 
spondence. It appoints a commission of 
inquiry. Everyone acquainted with Turkey 
knows that this is an official means to cover 
up the truth, to prove the guilty innocent 
and the innocent guilty. 

The Turkish minister at Washington^ 
Mr. Mavroyeni, has exerted upon the Turk- 
ish government an unhappy influence in 
all this nefarious affair. He has made 
representation of what the Huntchagists 
are doing, which, as a man of common 
sense, he ought to scorn. If they have 
declared that they are sending arms and 
ammunition through Persia into Turkey in 
order to arm the Armenian revolutionists, he 
knows the thing is just as absurd as their 
sending artns to the moon for that purpose. 
Yet such foolish things he is understood to 
have reported io his government. He is a 
Greek gentleman, and as such he is a natural 
ally of Russia. It would be contrary to all 
his national instincts not to favor the Russian 
side of a question. But he has betrayed 
himself i^ the use he has made of my 
letter, published in the Congregationalist in 
October last. He has expunged that part 
of it which a Russian would expunge, and 
has made out a document in defense of the 
Turkish govenjiment, which that government 
is sending to all the powers that exist. I 
am perfectly willing to testify to the truth 
in favor of the Turkish government, or the 
Russian, or any other government, but in 
my own language unaltered. In the only 
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-example I have seen, the minister has left 
oat what is necesssoy in order to understand 
the whole, and I therefore denounce the 
crafty scheme as based on falsehood. 

Fanaticism is apt to make itself incon- 
venient to civilized nations. As Turkey 
now stands as an ally of the most cruel 
and bloody fanaticism, she has to deal with 

Boston, in resolutions published in Our 
Day for December, has called for the execu- 
tion of the Treaty of Berlin, which binds 
Turkey to protect from outrage her Chris- 
tian inhabitants. Chicago, London and 
New York have followed with similar 
protests. In the New York meeting, the 
Rev. Dr. W. Hayes Waid, of the Indepen- 
dent^ made an effective speech. The Rev. 
Dr. John Hall presented the following 
exceedingly judicious and timely resolutions, 
and explained the reasons why they should 
receive recognition by the President. They 
were adopted with impressive unanimity 
and emphasis: 

Whereas, It appears in most trustworthy 
reports from various sources that twenty- 
five or more towns and villages of Armenia 
have been recently sacked and destroyed by 
Turkish troops, and still further, that sev- 
eral thousand innocent men, women and 
children of Sassoun have been slaughtered 
in cold blood; therefore. 

Resolved, That we, citizens of New York 
dity and vicinity, in mass meeting assem- 
bled, extend our warmest sympathy to the 
Christian people of Armenia, who have 
again and again been plundered, violated 
and killed for their religious faith, with no 
prospect of redress or of any cessation of 
the outrages to which they are subject 
under Turkish rule, except through the 
intervention of the great Christian Powers. 

Whereas, Such wholesale and outrageous 
cruelties have been repeatedly inflicted upon 



the civilized world. She has long ceased to 
frighten it. She must now cease to cajole 
it. The differences and mutual jealousies 
of Europe have been the safety of Turkey. 
Let those jealousies now cease, and Justice, 
in the name of Christianity and civilization, 
take the helm. Cyrus Hamlin. 

Lexington, Mass, 

unoffending people with the knowledge and 
consent of the Turkish government, and 

Whereas, In the Berlin Treaty of 1878, 
the Sublime Porte promised to protect, 
"without delay," its Armenian subjects from 
the rapacity of Circassians and Kurds, and 
bound itself to fulfill this solemn promise 
under the superintendence of the Powers, 
and 

Whereas, England has the authority and 
power to insist that Turkey shall protect 
the lives and property of the Armenians, 
and her honor is pledged before the whole 
world to do so; therefore. 

Resolved, That we call upon the signatory 
Powers of the Treaty of Berlin to enforce 
without further delay the provisions of the 
61st Article of said treaty, and we call par- 
ticularly upon the British government to 
fulfill the obligations which it further 
assumed by the Cyprus Convention. 

Resolved, That we earnestly appeal to 
our government to take, in the name of our 
common humanity, all the measures con- 
sistent with our foreign policy, in order to 
suppress the civil and religious persecution 
for which the Turkish government is 
responsible, and that we urge immediate 
effective consideration of these resolutions. 

Resolved^ That a certified copy of these 
resolutions be sent to the President of the 
United States, with the request that the 
same be communicated through the Depart- 
ment of State to the representatives of the 
signatory Powers. 
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THE House of Lords, Mr. Gladstone says, 
must be mended or ended. The liquor 
traffic, Neal Dow says, must be ended, 
because it cannot be mended. The secret 
of securing attention is to say the thing 
that supremely needs to be said. The way 
to make a man, or an audience, or a nation, 
or a century alert is strike at the apple 
of the eye. Now, it supremely needs to 
be said that the liquor traffic cannot be 
mended. The average citizen does not as 
yet believe this. If we are to judge by polit- 
ical platforms, our great historic parties 
do not believe it. They think the liquor 
traffic can be mended by license, high or 
low, by taxation, state partnerships, or 
something short of prohibition. The apple 
of the eye of the temperance reform is 
the fact that the liquor traffic, like the 
slave trade or piracy, cannot be mended, 
and therefore must be actually ended. It 
is an evil with which experience has proved 
that there can be no successful compromises. 
We long tried in vain to put down slavery 
by compromises, or by mending it, but we 
found at last that there was no successful 
way of dealing with it except by ending it. 
'*Thank God," said Secretary Seward once 
in the Senate, ''the shifting sands of com- 
promise are passing from under my feet; I 
now feel beneath me the rock of abolition." 
In relation to the liquor traffic, Neal Dow's 
feet were long ago planted on the rock. 
Some of us yet stand on the sand. 

On his ninetieth birthday, that great 
reformer, whose career we are met to honor, 
commenced a speech with this sentence: 
"I who am about to die salute you." In the 
Roman amphitheater, when gladiators were 
about to enter mortal combats, they saluted 
the emperor with these memorable words: 
"Morituri salutamus." It is a solemn, 
and ought to be an inspiring and strat- 
egic hour, when we salute one who salutes 
us in this manner, with the wisdom of 
nearly a century of experience in his 
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words and the light of eternity on his coun- 
tenance. 

The face of George Washington was a 
large type copy of the Ten Commandments. 
So is that of Neal Dow. Conscience and 
courage, will and wisdom, duly combined, 
make celestial fire. A large spark of that 
fire was a divine gift to Neal Dow's soul. 
This has made his life for nearly a century 
apurifying force in American civilization. 
Whether as mayor, legislator, general or 
civilian, he has always been a reformer, at 
once unselfish and unflinching. ' 

Every temperance blade should have a 
hilt, and every temperance hilt should have 
a blade. The Maine prohibitory law, as 
framed and executed by Neal Dow, was a 
sword with both blade and hilt. His prin- 
ciples of total abstinence and prohibition 
give that blade a double edge, and make it 
invincible. He has fought a good fight, he 
has kept the faith, and even at ninety years 
of age he has not finished his course. 

In the rising tide of temperance agitation 
in modem days, the wave of Prohibition has 
a most strategic position. All the waves 
that rise behind it urge it on. All the 
waves that rise before it are urged on by it. 
It commands the sea. There is, no doubt, 
from time to time a recession of minor 
billows and eddies, but as the horologe of 
time strikes the advancing, fateful years, 
the central tide of the temperance reform 
continually rises. 

1760. John Wesley denounces liauor- 
sellers as living in houses stained with blood, 
and driving men to perdition like sheep. 

1785. Dr. Rush, in co-operation with 
Franklin and Putnam, assails the drinking 
customs of his day in the name of science. 

1810. Lyman Beecher launches the thun- 
derbolts of the church against intemperance. 

1826. Justin Edwards, in the American 
Society for the Promotion of Temperance, 
lifts the educated sentiment of the land to 
abhorrence of the liquor traffic, and of the 
drinking customs of society. 
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1888. Massachusetts adopts the famous 
law forbidding the sale, at any one time, of 
any less quantity than fifteen gallons. 

1840. The Washingtonian movement 
commences, and John Gough becomes, on 
both sides of the sea, the foremost advocate 
of total abstinence. 

1851. Conserving the whole moral and 
political force of the previous movements, 
the Maine Law arrives, with Neal Dow as 
its originator and champion. 

1869. The National Prohibition Party, 
known until 1884 as the Prohibition 
Reform Party, is founded. With Neal 
Dow, John P. St. John, General Fisk, Miss 
Willard, Mrs. Livermore, Samuel Dickie, 
Dr. Miner, and scores of other heroic 
leaders, and with The Voice and other 
temperance journals as assistants, it has 
conducted many admirable campaigns, and 
extended greatly the temperance education 
of the people and increased the political 
strength or the temperance vote. 

1874. The Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union is organized, and under the 
leadership of Frances Willard, and later of 
Lady Henry Somerset and their co-laborers, 
achieves a career of varied beneficence 
unmatched among organizations of its class 
in the whole tide of time. 

1888. The Supreme Court of the United 
States decides, in the Kansas cases, that 
prohibition of the liquor traffic is constitu- 
tional. 

1893. Scientific Temperance Instruction 
is made mandatory in the schools of thirty- 
eight American states and all the territories. 
Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, leader of this move- 
m*»nt, receives five highest awards at the 
World's Fair for her work as National 
Superintendent of Scientific Temperance 
Instruction in the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union, and for temperance 
text-Dooks adapted to the new law. 

1894. Colorado grants to women equal 
suffrage, and woman's ballot is everywhere 
dread^ by the saloon as the ally of pro- 
hibition. 

1895. If it is permitted to forecast the 
future, may we not hope for a Congressional 
Investigating Commission, vested with 

Sower to unveil the horrors of the chamel 
ouses, which the liquor traffic has filled 



with dead men's bones and all unclean- 
ness? 

1900. May we not hope that before the 
close of the century Scientific Temperance 
Instruction will have been spread over the 
entire Republic? Out of forty-four states 
it now covers thirty-nine, and all the terri- 
tories, with the District of Columbia, 
Annapolis and West Point. 

1910. At this date, the cities are likely 
to contain a majority of the population of 
the land. Unless the liquor traffic is 
brought under control, some great disaster^ 
caused by the political despotism of the 
dram-shop, will probably occur, and will 
become the basis of colossal reforms. 
Whenever the dram-shop oligarchy does 
something' analogous to what slavery did 
when it fired on Fort Sumter, there will be 
a moral, political, and, if necessary, a mil- 
itary uprising of the people. Political 
necessity will ultimately make the liquor 
traffic an outlaw. It is a fact, and no fancy, 
that we have all lived to see the abolition 
of slavery. It is not incredible that most 
of us may live to see the abolition of the 
liquor traffic by state and national enact- 
ment, both legislative and constitutional. 
As all the forces of our history tended to 
the abolition of slavery by moral, political 
and military methods, so all these forces 
now tend to make the liquor traffic forever 
an outlaw. 

Let us, first of all, congratulate our guest 
on his threescore and twenty crowded, 
heroic and victorious years. And next let 
us all devoutly thank heaven for giving to 
the world Neal Dow. And first, midst, 
last, let us commend to the nation and the 
world, in the temperance conflict, his name 
and principles as watchwords of gratitude, 
unity and victory. 

II. 

Neal Dow's Watchwords for the Twentieth 
Century is my theme, and my general pur- 
pose is to show that his sword, with its two 
edges of abstinence and prohibition, ought 
to flash far and wide and victoriously in the 
new age about to dawn. 

Neal Dow was born March 2, 1804. 
This was a famous year, signalized by the 
coronation of Napoleon as emperor oi the 
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French and the publication of his celebrated 
civil code. Washington had died only four 
years previously. Ei the year following 
Neal Dow's birth, Jefferson was elected 
president for the second time, and Nelson 
achieved his victory at Trafalgar. Scott^s 
"Waverly" was published when Neal Dow 
was ten years old. The battle of New 
Orleans and that of Waterloo occurred in 
his eleventh year. All the stupendous 
events of this century are either within, or 
within sight of the range of his life. He 
has lived under every American president 
except Washington and Adams. 

Neal Dow was fortunate in his ancestry. 
A Quaker training is the first great head- 
land in his career. His father and mother 
«nd all his ancestors for many generations 
belonged to the society of Friends. They 
were well-to-do farmers, thrifty, honest, 
sober, industrious, peaceable, patriotic, 
long-lived. Two of his ancestors lived to 
be over one hundred years old. One of 
them passed his 104th year. Belief in the 
Divine authority of the still small Voice is 
the chief characteristic of the Quakers, and 
has made many of them earthquakers — for 
example, George Fox, William renn, John 
Oreenleaf Whittier, Neal Dow. His 
parents taught their son implicit obedience 
to conscience. "It is an immensely great 
thing," said John Brown, of Ossawatomie, 
"to do exactly the best that you know how." 
This is precisely what Neal Dow was taught 
to do. "Whoever resolves to do all his duty, 
and not merely part of it," said Lord Bacon, 
"is immediately conscious of the presence 
of the gods." An aureole of that presence 
has been the secret of Neal Dow's power. 

He was a total abstainer from youth. 
He was educated in the Portland Acad- 
emy and the Friends New Bedford Institute. 
Justin Edwards, of Andover, Massachusetts, 
was one of the first to interest him in tem- 

S ranee work. As a member of the Maine 
echanics Charitable Association, while 
yet a young man, he opposed the admission 
of a rum-seller who applied for membership, 
and after a protracted discussion, secured his 
rejection. 

A thrilling incident in Neal Dow's early 
personal experience fired a train of thought 
and action which led to the enactment of 



the Maine Prohibitory Law. The moment 
of the crystallization of the main lines of a 
great career is always worthy of minute 
study. A lady whom he knew sent to Neal 
Dow a note expressing a wish to see him. 
Her husband was a graduate of Harvard 
University, and held an important office in 
the United States service. He was a 
dipsomaniac. There ^as a large family, 
whose only dependence was upon the salary 
of the father. His chief had warned him 
that he could not retain his position unless 
he improved his habits. The wife said that 
her husband went to only one shop for his 
drink, and if the keeper would not sell him 
any, she could keep him in the house until 
fit to appear again at the office. Mr. Dow 
went directly to the rum-shop and asked, 
"Is Mr. Blank here?" "No," said the rum- 
seller. But hearing voices in the back shop, 
Mr. Dow opened the door and found the 
husband in a group of drinkers, pulled him 
out, and stated the case to the proprietorf 
and begged him to sell no more to this man, 
because otherwise, he would certainly lose 
his situation, and his family would be with- 
out resources. 

"It is my business to sell rum," was the 
brutal reply of the barkeeper. "I have a 
license to sell rum. I shall sell it to any one 
who wants it and has the money to pay for 
it. I support my family by selling rum. 
I want none of your advice. When I want 
it ril send for you;' until then, keep it to 
yourself." 

"You have a license to sell rum, have 
you?" Mr. Dow replied. "You will sell it 
to any one who can pay for it, will you? 
You support your family by destroying the 
families of others, do you? Heaven help- 
ing me, ril see if I cannot change all that." 

Taking the poor drunkard bv the arm, 
he led him home, and from that hour began 
a war for the extermination of the grog- 
shops. He resolved to "make the liquor 
traffic in Maine an outlaw. This account 
of the famous incident which fired him for 
the war, I have given with literal adherence 
to statements authorized by himself, and 

!)urposely without amplification or embel- 
ishment. 

John Wooley, in an address of wonder- 
ful vividness, given in Chicago at the 
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Temperance Temple, has told these facts in a 
way to make them glow and burn from 
within like the heart of a crucible. It was 
in the flame of righteous indignation at the 
legalized wickedness of license that Neal 
Dow's soul was raised to white heat for 
prohibition. He had been taught the trade 
of a tanner. As Dr. Cuyler says, he now 
took up the chase of the wild beast of the 
liquor traffic, and pursued it with such suc- 
cess that he flayed him aliye, tanned his 
hide, and nailed it to the door of the stater 
liouse at Auffusta. 

He began his efEorts by a ten years' cam- 
paign for the education of the people. 
"Maine," Neal Dow now says, "was made 
a prohibition state by sowing it knee deep 
with temperance literature." Winter and 
summer, in weather cold or hot, wet or dry, 
he made in his carriage missionary tours of 
the state, taking always with him one 
friend — Mr. Shirley, of Brooklyn — and 
' sometimes two or three, and himself paying 
all expenses. Series of meetings were 
arranged in advance, and large audiences 
awaited him, to which, as well as in private 
houses, and especially among school chil- 
dren, he distributed temperance tracts, 
besides the inspiration of his incisive and 
manly eloquence. 

The first fruit of these efEorts was the 
Maine Prohibitive Act of 1846. This 
law made no adequate provision for the 
seizure of liquors illegally held for sale. 
Mr. Dow immediately began agitation for 
its amendment, and for the choice of a leg- 
islature pledged to effective prohibition. 

While mayor of Portland, he drafted the 
celebrated bill which afterward became the 
famous Maine Law. It forbade the man- 
ufacture, sale and keeping for sale of intox- 
icating liquors. Liquors kept for sale were 
to be seized, confiscated and destroyed. 
No action could be maintained for recovery 
of liquors thus confiscated. There could be 
no property in such liquors. Cases arising 
under this act were to take precedence in 
the courts over all others, except those in 
which the persons on trial were actually 
waiting in confinement. Penalties imposed 
in the act were not to be lightened directly 
or indirectly by the court. Liquors for 
medicinal purposes or for use in the man- 



ufactures and the arts were to be sold by 
an agent specially appointed in each town, 
who should have no pecuniary interest in 
the sales. This act was to go into effect as 
soon as approved by the Governor. 

Mr. Dow's friends in Portland, to whom 
he submitted this bill for criticism, were 
confident that it would not be passed by the 
Legislature. Arriving at Augusta, the state 
capital, April 29, 1851, two days before thfe 
adjournment for the session, he obtained 
the appointment of a committee and a legis- 
lative nearing in the afternoon, and spoke 
for an hour in a crowded hall, and presented 
his bill. It was passed by a vote of 86 to 
40 in the House, and 18 to 10 in the Senate. 
This was Saturday, the last day of May. 
Forty-three years ago yesterday, or June 2, 
1851, Governor Hubbard, a Democrat, 
signed the act and it became the Maine Law, 
the passage of which, as well as the birth- 
day of its author, we celebrate to-day. 

Under Mr. Dow's enforcement of the law, 
Portland's saloons soon ceased to exist. 
Many of them were closed, and became 
reputable places of business. Maine had 
been overrun with distilleries and breweries^ 
and these gradually disappeared. There is 
not to-day, and has not been for many 
years, a distillery or brewery in Maine. 
Confiscated liquors were sometimes turned 
into the street gutters. The retail liquor 
trade was reduced to inconsiderable propor- 
tions. A sum equivalent to the value of 
all the property existing in the state had 
been wasted in drink in every period of 
twenty years. Evidences of poverty were 
seen everywhere in neglected farms, dilap- 
idated houses, decaying fences and general 
unthrif t, but to-day Maine ranks with the 
most prosperous commonwealths. The 
traffic is practically unknown in more than 
three fourths of the territory of the state. 
"Where it exists at all," says Mr. Dow, "it 
is mostly confined to the cities, and there 
it is carried on in nearly all instances in a 
small way and with more or less secrecjr. 
This is due entirely to certain defects in 
the law, that leaves to the trade a consider- 
able margin of profit, which no prohibitory 
law should do. All the improvements that 
are still needed will come in due time. The 
most striking evidence of popular support 
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was provided in 1884, when the principle of 
prohibition was embedded in the constitu- 
tion of the state by a vote of three to one." 

It is familiar historv that in 1861 Neal 
Dow recruited the Thirteenth Maine Vol- 
unteers, and entered the army. He was made 
brigadier-general by President Lincoln in 
1862, and at one time had command of ten 
thousand men in the Department of the 
Gulf. After being twice wounded in battle 
at Port Hudson, he was taken prisoner. He 
suffered long in Libby Prison, where he 
slept upon the bare floor through the 
exceptionally cold winter of 1863-64. 

In 1857, 1866 and 1873 General Dow 
visited England, and delivered there gra- 
tuitiously some 500 addresses, under the 
auspices of the United Kingdom Alliance. 

In 1880 he was the candidate of the Pro- 
hibition Party for president of the United 
States, and led an encouraging temperance 
educational compaign for tne people. 

III. 

It is characteristic of Neal Dow's temper- 
ance program that he has united in it the 
best of the proposals of reformers before 
his time with the best of those made by his 
contemporaries. His great principles are 
total abstinence for the individual, total 
prohibition by the state. But he believes, 
also, in thorough education of the masses 
in regard to temperance issues. He is in 
full sympathy with the most advanced 
inculcations of science concerning total 
abstinence, and would have these taught 
everywhere in the common schools. He is 
a firm friend of the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union, and very especially of 
the work for Scientific Temperance Instruc- 
tion. He has succeeded under a broad suff- 
rage, and is an advocate of a yet wider 
ballot — he believes in woman's suffrage. He 
has never underrated moral and religious 
agitation for the support of the temperance 
cause. He is anxious to secure the co-oper- 
ation of the churches in both moral and 
political measures for the suppression of 
the traffic. He believes that cnurch mem- 
bers who are voters should so use their suff- 
rage as to make the traffic an outlaw. He 
was one of the founders of the Republican 
Party, but advocates a reorganization of 



politics for the purpose of securing state 
and national prohibition, legislative and 
constitutional. 

Is it said that the Neal Dow program in 
the temperance reform is impracticable? 
That program, as we have seen, consists 
chiefly of two proposals — total abstinence 
by the individual, political prohibition bv 
the state. My contention is that in both 
its parts the program has been proved by 
halt a century of history to be not only 
practicable, but invincible. 

Total abstinence is now the watchword 
of the best life assurance societies. These 
cool, commercial organizations assure us 
that a man in middle life has at least a 
third better chance of long life as a total 
abstainer than as a moderate drinker. 
Many life assurance societies divide their 
clients into two sections — total abstainers 
and moderate drinkers — and often find that 
they must pay a bonus or premium of 18, 
20 and 23 per cent to the former, so much 
less is their average mortality than that of 
the latter. Athletic clubs agree with life 
assurance societies in reverence for total 
abstinence. 

Thirty-nine of the forty-four states of 
the American union have now made Scien- 
tific Temperance Instruction of the young 
mandatory. This instruction, wherever 
approved text-books are used, is keyed up 
to the level of total abstinence. Among 
the writers of such approved text-books are 
such men as Sir Benjamin Richardson, of 
London, and Prof. Newell Martin, of the 
Chair of Biology, in Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, a Fellow of the Royal 
Society. AH the schools under the care of 
the national government, including educa- 
tional institutions Ln all the territories, the 
naval school at Annapolis and the military 
at West Point, are under laws for compul- 
sory Scientific Temperance Instruction. 
Read your Appleton's Annual Cyclopedia 
for 1892, and you will find in tnat non- 
partisan publication adequate honor placed 
upon this movement and its leader, Mrs- 
Hunt, of Boston. It is too late for city 
clubs, or even the President of Harvard 
University, to sneer at total abstinence. 
Total abstinence is a closed issue in 
adequately enlightened circles. 
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But it has always been admitted that 
prohibition by the state logically follows 
general acceptance of the policy of total 
abstinence by the individual. 

IV. 

Political prohibition has had great hin- 
drances, but also strategic triumphs. 

Prohibition is hindered, in the first place, 
by the necessary isolation of its beginnings, 
and the contagion of unreformed territory 
around it. To reform one town, county or 
state, while its neighbors remain unre- 
formed, is like attempting to extirpate 
thistles from one farm while its neighbors 
all allow thistles to grow, and their seeds to 
float on every wind. Even if the farms of 
a whole state, or a cluster of states, were to 
agree to extirpate noxious weeds, they 
would find difficulty in doing so as long as 
the national highways through those states 
allowed these weeds to grow at the road- 
sides. 

There is a sense in which adeauate pro- 
hibition in states is hindered by the neglect 
of it by the nation. To be wholly success- 
ful, prohibition of the liquor traffic, like 
that of the slave trade, needs to be not onlv 
state and national, but also international. 
All the states around the North Sea entered, 
in 1887, into an agreement to prohibit the 
sale of intoxicating liquors to seamen in 
the\r ports. Among the parties to this 
memorable compact were England, France, 
Denmark, Belgium and Holland. What 
has been done for prohibition all around 
the North Sea ought to be done for it all 
around the world. 

Prohibition in the United States has been 
hindered by the diversion of attention from 
the temperance reform by our necessary pre- 
occupation in one of the greatest civil wars 
known to the whole tide of recorded time. 

It has been hindered by an immense 
influx of unassimilated immigration. 

It has been hindered by the phenomenal 
growth of great cities. 

It has been hindered by the notorious 
sovereignty of the saloon in average munic- 
ipal pontics. 

It has been hindered by the timidity, 
trickery and treachery of fifth-rate politic- 
ians, anxious not to offend the whisky vote. 



It has been hindered by the apathy and 
somnolence of church members. Four 
millions of Protestants and about a million 
of Catholics in the United States are at once 
church members and voters. Most Protes- 
tant churches now exclude rum-sellers from 
church membership. To do this, and yet 
to allow church members to vote unrebused 
to legalize rum-selling, is flat self-contra- 
diction and moral dishonor. 



It is often debated whether rum-selling is 
a sin per se, or only a sin in its conse- 
quences. This query need not detain long 
an alert and practical mind. Whether a 
sin in itself, or only in its consequences, 
or in both respects, it is certain that rttm- 
selling as a business is so mischievous that 
after many decades of discussion, the gen- 
eral Protestant rule is to exclude the rum- 
seller from church membership. This large 
and indisputable temperance fact has many 
sides: 

1. Any business which justly excludes 
the man who practices it from church 
membership cannot be consistently licensed^ 
or in any way legalized by Christian votes* 
One and the same church cannot, without 
self-contradiction, exclude rum-sellers from 
church membership and also favor the legal 
sanction of rum-selling. It cannot, in rea- 
son or honor, with one hand make rum-sellers 
and with the other excommunicate rum- 
sellers. 

2. Any business which justly excludes 
the man who practices it from' church 
membership cannot be legalized without 
sin. This is the official declaration of the 
Methodist Church in the United States, 
and is the level to which all churches that 
exclude rum-sellers from church member- 
ship ought, in simple Christian consistency^ 
to nse. Logical consistency requires this level. 

3. Any business which justly excludes 
the man who practices it from church 
membership ougnt not to be legalized by 
the state, nor should the state have any 
partnership in such business. It is from 
the point of view of this fact that the 
Gottenberg system, which provides for the 
continuance of the traffic under state man- 
agement, is seen to be vicious in principle* 
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4. Any business which justly excludes 
the man who practices it from church 
membership cannot be legalized by a free 
state depending on the votes of a free 
church which excludes rum-sellers from 
membership, unless by the disloyalty of 
Christians to their principles. 

5. As no rum-seller ought to be a church 
member, no political party that proposes to 
legalize rum-selling can be consistently 
supported by Christian votes. 

These five propositions are only the differ- 
ent sides of a single pentagon. . If the 
churches were consistent with themselves, 
and were to exhibit unanimity within the 
defenses of this pentagon, there is no 
political party in the nation whose policy, 
in regard to the liquor traffic mignt not 
be brought penally into harmony with 
Christian principles. Let the churches 
make the liquor traffic an outlaw, end 
ultimately the state must do so. 

Not only do most Protestant churches 
now exclude rum-sellers from church mem- 
bership, and not only has it been officially 
affirmed by the Methodist Church in the 
Northern States that the liquor traffic can 
never be legalized without sin, but the 
Methodist Church in the Southern States 
has lately declared that a church member 
who signs an application for a license 
commite not only an indiscretion, but an 
immorality. These are great and memor- 
^^ble deliverances. Other denominations 
are rising with more or less rapidity to the 
Methodist level of consistency. What one 
part of the church recognizes as immo- 
rality, the other parts cannot much longer 
treat as merely indiscretion. The hour of 
the total divorce of the church and the 
liquor traffic draws nigh, and may God 
haste n it! 

My propositions are two: 

1. Tnat no religious denomination which 
excludes rum-sellers from church member- 
ship can consistently allow its members to 
vote to legalize it. 

2. That it is not seemly nor safe, and 
will not long be possible, for the churches 
to be divided against themselves in such a 
way that what some denominations treat as 
immorality others treat as simply an indis- 
cretion. 



Two standards as to the morality of 
legalizing the liquor traffic will not long 
exist side by side in the churches of free 
nations. The whole trend of public senti- 
ment shows that church members will soon 
be regarded everywhere as committing an 
immorality when they vote to legalize the 
liquor traffic. All the churches will sooner 
or later rise to the standard temperance 
level. As Neal Dow himself has said, 
"The liquor traffic exists in this country 
to-day only by the suffrance of the mem- 
bership of the Christian churches. They 
are masters of the situation so far as 
abolition of the traffic is concerned. When 
they say go, and vote go, it will go." 

VI. 

License always implies the legalization of 
a portion of the liquor traffic*. It aims 
also to repress a portion of that traffic. It 
contains thus both a sanction and a con- 
demnation of the saloon. It is a statutory 
authorization of a part of the traffic. It is 
also in theory a statutory limitation of 
another part of the traffic. It is thi^ double 
character of License which causes, even 
among intelligent voters, so much confu- 
sion of thought concerning it. But it is 
highly important to emphasize the fact that 
License represses one portion of the traffic 
only at the expense of sanctioning another 
portion of it. 

This simple analysis of the definition of 
license answers most of the arguments in 
defense of it. The question is asked whether 
ten saloons are not oetter than fifteen. The 
reply is that they are not, if the fifteen can 
be reduced to ten only by definitely giving 

*Bouvier, in his Law Dictionary, defines 
license as **a right given hy some competent 
authority to do an act which, without such 
authority, would be Illegal.'' The text of the 
document giving a license usually reads: 
^^Lieense is hereby given by authority of the 

city of to A. B. to keep a saloon and to sell," 

etc. All this shows that license means legaliza- 
tion of a portion of the liquor traffic. A tax, 
on the contrarv, confers no authority on him 
who pays it. fiouvier defines a tax as a "con- 
tribution imposed by Government on individ- 
uals for the service of the State.'' It is futile, 
therefore, to contend that license is simply a tax 
upon the traffic and only a limitation of it, and 
not an authorization of a portion of it. 
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the sanction of Goyernment to the ten. 
Are not ten murders better than twenty? 
No, if the twenty can be reduced to ten 
only by a statutory authorization of the 
ten. Is not half a loaf better than no 
bread? No, if the half loaf can be had only 
on condition that it be first saturated witn 
poison, and this by the authority of the 
whole community. Did not Moses license 

?)lygamy and so attempt to limit its range? 
es, but not at the expense of assuming that 
the Diyine sanction was giyen to polygamy 
within the actual range to which it was 
limited. Of two eyils, must not we choose 
the less? No, if in choosing the less we are 
required to do eyil ourselyes. Of two eyils, 
choose neither. 

License makes the community itself a 
rum-seller. It has now become disreputable 
for the indiyidual to be a rum-seller. Gom- 
paratiyeljT few natiye Americans engage in 
the retail liquor traffic. The foremost 
Christian denominations, such as the Meth- 
odist and Presbyterian, exclude liquor- 
sellers from church membership. But 
license, high or low, makes the State a 
liquor-seller. As Horace Greeley was accus- 
tomed to say, ^*It is disreputable enough for 
the indiyidual, under the pressure of per- 
sonal wants, to become a hquor-seller; out 
for the whole State to become such, and 
this with no necessity, but from pure greed 
and cowardice, is infamous.^^ 

The actual saloon of our day is notori- 
ously a school of crime, an ally of anarchy, 
a fountain of social misery, a source of 
heayy taxation, a cesspool of political 
corruption. License makes the whole com- 
munity a partner in the business of the 
actual saloon. To that business, with these 
results, License giyes goyemmental sanc- 
tion, and so a legal respectability. But the 
actual saloon in most cases has infamous 
allies. The gambling-hell and the brothel 
and the gilded High License saloon usually 
go together in great cities. As Prof. Her- 
rick Johnson has said in an epigram not 
soon to be forgotten, ^^Low License asks 
for your son; High License for your 
daughter, also.^* High License tempts the 
saloon to make alliance with the gambling- 
hell and the brothel so as to raise funds to 
pay the High License fees. This tempta- 



tion is rarely resisted. License of the saloon^ 
therefore, ihay easily amount in effect to a 
license of gambling and harlotry. It is 
assumed in this discussion that the wicked- 
ness of licensing these allies of the saloon 
is admitted. But the community that 
fosters the liquor traffic by giying it legal- 
ization, does practically make itself largely 
responsible for the usual allies of the traffic. 

Liquor-selling, it is sometimes said, is not 
a sin in itself . But the business of the 
actual saloon is what is in question. Wo 
think that this is a sin in itself, fully justify- 
ing the exclusion of the liquor-seller from 
church membership, as it now does in the 
leading eyangelical denominations. But 
certainly the ousiness, eyen if it were not a 
sin in itself, is a sin in its circumstances. 
The wickedness of all forms of license ia 
proyed by the wickedness notoriously 
resulting from the business of the actual 
saloon of our day. To make the commu- 
nity a partner in that business and ita 
results oy license, high or low, is not only 
the worst social economy, but also ethical 
wickedness. The actual liquor traffic, aa 
the Methodist Church officially declares, 
"can neyer be leg[alized without sin.^' It may 
not be a sin in itself to light a match, but 
it is a sin in its circumstences to light a 
match in a powder magazine. The actual 
saloon manufactures paupers, criminals^ 
widows, orphans, madmen and lost souls, 
and license of the actual saloon makes the 
community itself a participator in this 
wickedness. 

License proceeds upon self-contradictory 
principles. It sanctions the traffic witn 
one hand and condemns it with the other* 
In the days of the American conflict with 
slayery, Goyernment treated slaye-holding 
as a crime north of Mason and Dixon^s line* 
All the power of the Goyernment was to be 
brought to bear against it there. One 
hair's-breadth south of that line, howeyer, 
slayery changed its character and was to be 
permitted. AH the powers of the Goyern- 
ment were to be exercised to defend it 
there. History has now proyed that a policy 
thus diyided against itself could not pros- 
per. -IJnder a license system. Government 
treats the liquor traffic as it once did 
slayer). The license fee is Mason and 
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Dixon^s line. On one side of that line 
Oovernment condemns the traffic. A bairns- 
breadth across the line, on the other side, 
Government defends it. These principles 
are self-contradictory. A house divided 
against itself cannot stand. 

License forces the saloon into politics, 
disciplines the enemy, and so is the source 
of untold political corruption. The licensed 
liquor traffic corrupts the police force and 
the lowet courts, and is the chief source of 
municipal misrule, which is the principal 
peril of free institutions. 

License apparently brings a revenue to 
the State, and so intrenches the traffic 
behind the cupidity of short-sighted tax- 

Sayers. It robs Peter to pay Paul, but it 
oes not pay Paul. The expenses which 
the traffic brings upon the community 
greatly exceed any profii^ arising from 
license fees. But tnis fact is overlooked by 
average voters. The money there appears 
to be in license is a temptation to the State 
and a chief source of the political power of 
the saloon. It is, nevertheless, the estimate 
of the best statisticians that for every dol- 
lar which the State gains by license of the 
liquor traffic, it loses $18 by direct damages 
caused by thai traffic. 

License does not for any length of time 
diminish the amount of sales of liquor, 
although for awhile it may diminish the 
number of places in which liquor is sold. 
But the large establishments often own the 
small ones and foster the illegal trade of 
the latter. The gilded saloons want the 
low dives kept open to receive the refuse 
constituency of the former. When the 
drunkard becomes a noisy and loathsome 
8ot, he is turned out of the upper into the 
lower grade of saloons. 

License gives the traffic legal, industrial, 
political and social respectability, and so 
increases the power of the saloon to tempt 
the respectable classes, and lowers and cor- 
rupts the temperance sentiment of the 
community at large. The city government 
of Omaha, under High License of the 
saloons, has sunk to so low a level that it 
now derives a large revenue from arrange- 
ments nearly approaching the licensing of 
houses of unreportable infamy. 

License pronibits Prohibition, for it 



always provides for the continuance of the 
traffic. The revenue which the misled voter 
suffers the State to obtain from Hi^h 
License, although it by no means covers the 
damages inflicted by the traffic, and is col- 
lected from the victims of the saloons and 
their families, operates as a golden bar to 
Prohibition. The higher the license fee 
the higher and stronger is this bar. It is 
notorious that the policy of License is 
favored by politicians as a means of defeat- 
ing Prohibition. The Chicago Tribune very 
justly says: ''High License^ reasonably and 
properly enforced, is the only barrier against 
Prohibition in the present temper of the 

{eople in almost every State of the Union." 
n January, 1889, the Omaha Bee said: 
"The only effective way to block Prohibi- 
tion is to enforce rigidly High License." 

License is generally approved by the 
liquor traffic itself. 

License, so far as it produces apparently 
good results, owes its seeming success to its 
restrictive features. The Brooks Law in 
Pennsylvania, for example, transferred the 
power to grant licenses in Philadelphia and 
Allegheny from corrupt political Boards to 
the Judges of reputable Courts. The Judges 
granted licenses much more cautiously than 
the politicians had done, and gave full 
force to the prohibitive elements of the law. 

License has been weighed in the scales of 
practical experience for hundreds of years, 
and found wanting. The present power of 
the liquor traffic and the current intemper- 
ance of our time, have grown up under it. 
Over against this indisputable fact is to be 
placed the fact which is equally indispu- 
table, that ^ no License ana Prohibition, 
whenever fairly weighed in the balances, 
have been most significantly approved by 
their practical results. 

License is condemned as wickedness by 
the chief Christian denominations of our 
time. The celebrated declaration of the 
Methodist Church in its General Conference 
of 1888, may now fairly be said to rep- 
resent the opinion of the most enlightened 
and religiously earnest portions of Christ- 
endom at large, so that in citing it here we 
summarize scores of equivalent declarations 
from other religious oodies: "The liquor 
traffic can never be legalized without sin. 
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License, high or low, is vicious in principle 
and powerless as a remedy/* It is gross 
inconsistency for church members to vote 
for License, and then exclude licensed rum- 
sellers from church membership.* 

If church members would act indepcn- 
<lently and vote outside the churches on this 
topic of the liquor traffic, as they do in the 
inside, there Is no political party that thev 
might not bring to terms. When the path 
to political preferment leads them through 
the gin-mills, free government is a farce, 
and its future is likely to be a tragedy. No 
political party in the united States can be 
permanently preserved in whisky. 

VII. 

In spite of all hindrances, however. Pro- 
hibition has had great triumphs. After 
thirty -three years* trial of the Maine Law, 
Neal Dow's state placed th^ prohibitory 
principle in her Constitution, and no polit- 
ical party would dare to propose to repeal 
it. Kansas, Iowa, Vermont, show the 
immense utility of Prohibition, and so doeis 
the historv of its genuine reign in any 
other of the several states that have been 
able, under party government, to adopt it 
even for a season. The huge province of 
Ontario, by a recent vote, called for Pro- 
hibition. 

Thirty-three states of the American Union 
have recognized the soundness of the prin- 
ciple of Prohibition by giving counties the 
right of local option in regard to the liquor 
traffic. 

The seed that the hand of Neal Dow has 
^scattered at home and abroad, springs up 
already in the vernal season of a better a^e 
to come. It struggles with a surly soil, 
indeed, and sometimes with fierce north 
winds and unseasonable frosts. It is trod- 
den upon by the split hoofs of greed, fraud, 
ignorance and unnatural appetite. But 
the sun is its friend; every shower from 
heaven drops upon it as a benediction; and 
the harvest is as sure to be plenteous at last 

* Encyclopedia of Temperance and Prohibi- 
tion. Funk and Wagoalls, 1891. Article by 
Josepli Cook on License. See also the very able 
Volume by E. J. Wheeler, entitled "Prohibition, 
the Principle, the Policy and the Party.'' Funk 
A Wa^ialis' Standard Library. 



as the orb of advancing day is to continue 
on its course. 

Do you wish to help the poor? Outlaw 
the liquor traffic, which adds one thousand 
millions annually to the wastes and burdens 
of the Republic. Do you wish to cut the 
tap-root of the cancer of political corrup- 
tion in CTeat cities? Outlaw the liquor 
traffic, which makes rum-sellers at once our 
robbers and our rulers. 

As Neal Dow has said, ^^There is a new 
agency now coming rapidly to the front in 
this country. It is Woman's Suffrage. It 
has one class of opponents that will never 
say die — that is, unscrupulous politicians 
and prominent men of unsavory lives and 
smirched reputation, so many of whom now 
direct pubkc affairs and determine public 
politics. Such people know very well that 
such as they will speedily drop out of the 
ranks as leaders of tne country when 
women have the power, through the ballot- 
box, to say no I'' 

As a safe rallying cry for electoral 
reform, I venture to suggest these words: 
No Sex, No Shirks, No Simpletons in Suff- 
rage. By no simpletons I mean the reading 
test. I would not take the ballot from any 
man who has it now, but I would follow 
the advice of General Grant and of many 
others of our great publicists, and pro- 
claim by law that all who come into this 
country by birth or immigration after a 
certain date, to be announced in advance, 
say 1900 or 1925, and have the privileges 
of our common schools, and do not learn to 
read and write, shall never vote until they 
do learn. By no shirks I mean compul- 
sory voting. Dudley Field, the greatest 
law reformer of our century, has earnestly 
advocated this measure. It a man has the 
right to vote and does not exercise it, and 
can give no decent excuse, such as illness or 
necessary absence, fine bim, and put the 
fine into the educational fund. A bill pro- 
posing this measure came recently within 
six votes of passing the Massachusetts 
Senate. Similar legislation has been favor- 
ably discussed in the Legislatures- of Mary- 
land and New York. Compulsory voting 
was the rule in certain important cases in 
ancient Athens. It is now the law in some 
of the cantons of Switzerland. Absentee- 
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ism at the polls is an enormous peril in 
both national and local elections in the 
United States. When these two safeguards 
of the reading test and compulsory voting 
have been secured, then it will be safe to 
say No Sex in sufh^e. I am authorized 
by several leading advocates of equal suff- 
rage to say that they are in favor of these 
preliminary safeguards. What lightning 
IS to the oak, woman^s ballot would be to 
the liquor traffic and its allied vices, and for 
one, I say, God send us that lightning! 

VIIL 

Neal Dow has had among his contem- 
poraries all the presidents of the United 
States except Washington; nearly all the 
judges of the Supreme Court, and every 
ruler of Europe since William III. and the 
Bourbons. His life has been parallel with 
those of Bismarck and Victor Huso, John 
Bright and Gladstone, Lincoln, Phillips and 
Garrison, Sumner, Seward, Grant, Sherman, 
Father Matthew, Gough, Beecher, Frances 
Willard, Lady Somerset and General Booth. 

Who among them all has maintained 

freater consistency in the advocacy of 
umanitarian reform than he? Who has 
exhibited greater courage or unselfishness, 
or indeed has had a cause to champion more 
commanding in importance at the present 
hour, or more vital in its relations to the 
future of humanity? There is more need 
of man^s emancipation from intemperance 
than there ever was of the emancipation of 
certain states from political bondage, or of 
certain classes of the population from 
slavery. 

Mr. Gladstone maintains that the liquor 
traffic, because of the continuity of its 
ravages, has done more mischief in the 
Anglo-Saxon world than war, pestilence 
and famine taken together. The liquor 
traffic no doubt adds more to the wastes and 
burdens of English-speaking lands than 
slavery ever did. It has more money behind 
it than slavery ever had in this Republic. 
Slavery never caused a national loss of a 
thousand millions annually, nor occasioned 
the death of a hundred thousand citizens in 
any one year before the Civil War. 

The majesty of the reform which Neal 
Dow has led is to be measured by the mag- 



nitude of the mischiefs he has attacked inr 
their stronghold. It is to be estimated also- 
by the relation of these evils to a great 
variety of other injurious growths of cor- 
ruption in politics, industry, the home, and 
even the church. 

We may well salute our hero a^ the cir- 
cumnavigator of the whole globe of reform^ 
for his principles, if carried out, touch all 
latitudes and longitudes of the foremost 
human interests. Total abstinence is a. 
closed (question in the high places of science^ 
Athletics and life assurance teach total 
abstinence. Scientific Temperance Instruc- 
tion m the schools of thirty-nine states, is- 
ke^ed up to the level of total abstinence 
principles. All this forbids a compromise 
temperance program in the schools. And 
this forbids a compromise program in the 
churches. And the attitude of the schools 
and the churches will ultimately forbid a- 
compromise temperance program m politics. 

For one I am profoundly convinced that 
only the Neal Dow program in the temper- 
ance reform is fit to be the Watchword of 
the Twentieth Century. Only Neal Dow's 

Srogram will prevent the division and mis* 
irection of the temperance forces. United 
in support of Neal Dow's program, the 
temperance forces of the modem world, by 
the olessing of Heaveu, would be certain of 
educational, social, religious and political 
triumph. 

The Statue of Liberty at the New York 
gates of the ocean and the Statue of Faith 
on the Plymouth shores are sisters. I never 
pass through New York Harbor or visit 
Plymouth Kock without seeming to hear 
the two statues converse with each other* 
The Statue of Liberty I always overhear 
saying in Webster's words: "Liberty and 
Union, now and forever, one and insepar- 
able.'' And the Statue of Faith replies: 
"Liberty and Union, now and forever, one 
and inseparable, but these are possible only 
to a people whose God is the Lord." And 
to-day I hear both Liberty and Faith utter- 
ing in unison words of Neal Dow, with 
which we shall a^ree and which, God grants 
the future may indorse: "We forbid the 
bans of rum, religion and politics. But,, 
in the name of God and humanity, we pro- 
claim a union, holy and indissoluble, of 
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affection, as well as of interest, between 
Temperance, Religion and Politics, of every 
party and every sect." 

Rapt vigil keeping, day and night, 
In panoply of grace and might, 
Two stately sisters solemn stand 
And gua^rd a great and goodly land: 
Fair Faith on Plymouth's sacred shore, 
Where Pilgrim ghosts float evermore ; 
Tall Liberty, where commerce waits 
The tides of vast Atlantic's gate. 

With velvet feet the years go by, 
And Liberty, with torch on high, 
8aith : "Give me freedom or Idie." 
But Faith points upward with a sigh 
And answers : ''Hallowed be His name. 
Who gives to every star its flame.*' 



"My torch illumines land and sea, 
I lead the sphere," saith Liberty. 

"Who lights your torch?" fair Faith replies. 

"Your hand with mine lift to the skies. 

All torches lit from nether fire 

In God's deep breathing must expire; 

No torch not lighted at the stars 

Can rule on land or ocean bars. 

Join hands with me, tall Liberty, 

And so shall we be one and free." 

The sisters join their fateful hands. 
Above the seas and severed lands. 
And woo the world to unity. 
And God fills all the canopy ; 
The blue flames lit from nether fire 
In Liberty's wild torch expire ; 
No wind can quench, no darkness mars 
Her torch, when lighted at the stars. 
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COLLEGE BARBABISMS IN FOOT-BALL GAMES. 

^r^HE historian of a century hence will 
JL describe the so-called foot-ball games of 
this age with something of the same amaze- 
ment and horror with which we of to-day 
look back upon the gladiatorial contests of 
«ncient Rome. The modem game of foot- 
ball has degenerated into a brutal struggle, 
in which victory lies mainly with those who 
are most successful in maiming their 
opponents. There is nothing more signif- 
icant about our modem life than the way 
these contests between two picked elevens 
have come to absorb the attention of the 
nation. 

The foot-ball matches between Harvard 
and Tale, that for five years have been 
annually held at Springfield, Mass., have 
been steadily growing worse and worse, till 
at their last repetition they could hardly be 
surpassed forbmtality. The night preced- 
ing, an assembly, or ball, was held in the 
city hall of Springfield, at which were 
thousands of guests from twelve different 
atates. No effort was spared to make the 
occasion all that such an occasion could be. 



There was an orchestra of thirty-five pieces, 
and in the town hall a mandolin and guitar 
club. Of course, the assembly did not break 
up till late into the night. The next morn- 
ing the crowds began to arrive. A Boston 
special of fourteen cars brought hundreds of 
Tale and Harvard alumni, besides a hundred 
picked policemen of Boston. Shortly after 
there came in a train from the south packed 
with Tale students. A special train of 
eight cars from the north succeeded, and 
before the hour was out, a fourth immense 
train, coming in this time from the west. 
Not less than 25,000 people, it is estimated, 
including students from nearly every New 
England college, and people from long 
distances, finally assembled on the foot-ball 
grounds. There were 23,540 seats provided, 
and scarcely one of them was empty. 

The amount of money spent this half 
day of sport was prodigious. There were 
8,400 seats at $2.50, 8,640 at $2, and 6,500 
at $1. This amounts to $44,780 for admis- 
sion alone, not to count the large premiums 
paid in addition. Speculators were abun- 
dant, who sold tickets freely at 100 per cent 
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advance. It is estimated that at least 
15,000 people came into town at an average 
expense of not less than $5, or $75,000 on 
the gross. Here is $120,000 just to see the 
game, and this does not include hotel bills, 
the expense of the ball the night before^ 
and extra expenses incurred by wealthy 
students and their friends. It is safe to 
say that $150,000 were spent in various way g 
on the game, without touching the question 
of the money that was lost or won in bets* 
During the progress of the game the news- 
paper ofi&ces in Boston had temporary plat- 
forms erected over the street, and theret 
with a telegraphic apparatus on the plat- 
form and a blackboard before them, the 
newspaper men chalked off the progress of 
the game in the sight of a surging and 
shouting throng. 

Now, it is impossible that such .crowds 
and enthusiasm should not have their 
influence on the ambitions of our young 
men. One of them was heard to say at 
Springfield before the game began, ^^Pd 
rather be Butterworth (Yale's full-back) 
to-day than the President of the United 
States.*' The time was when to be valedic- 
torian was the great honor of college. But 
under the influence of foot-ball, he is apt to 
be sneered at as a ''dig,'' and the strongest 
''full-back" is the college hero. 

But we might put up with all this — ^the 
expense, the time taken from studies, the 
false ideals, the misuse of college — if it 
were not for the demoralizing influence of 
the game on both contestants and spectators. 
It is universally acknowledged that this 
recent game at Springfield was the rough- 
est ever played (or fought). It began as a 
game of foot-ball; it speedily degenerated 
into a slugging match. Brown, the "half- 
back," speedily had to leave the field with 
an injured ankle. Wrightington was pres- 
ently down, with the knee of an opponent 



on his neck, and at once he had to withdraw 
with a dislocated collar-bone. Presently 
Hallowell found he had a broken nose, but 
insisted on remaining in the battle. 

The second part of the game began, and 
Murphy was knocked insensiblew and waa 
carried from the field unconscious. By 
this time Hallowell, with his broken nose^ 
had had enough and left the game. Soon 
after it was Butterworth's turn — the greater 
than the President — and he withdrew with 
an eye fearfully lacerated and the loss of 
sight threatened. The interesting game 
went on, and Jerrems received a blow in the 
stomach which disabled him, and he waft 
taken from the field, with no likelihood of 
recovery from the injury for some time to 
come. By this time the referees thought 
they saw signs of slugging in the game, and 
ordered two of the players off the field for 
the offense. 

How long is this national disgrace ta 
continue? At present it is debauching our 
colleges, making our choicest young men 
prize-fighters, on whom the interest of the 
sports of the land centers, and on whom 
they bet their sesterces, and it is teaching 
our young ladies even to delight in scenes 
of unsp€;akable rudeness. It is high time 
that civil law stepped in and broke up such 
demoralizing exhibitions. — Rev. A. P. FoS'- 
ter, D.D.^ of Boston^ in The Advance. 

THE LABOB PROFITS OF THE HOODT AKSy 
BANKET HYMN-BOOK. 

The mention of this fee — which, it may 
be said in passing, only covers half the 
cost — suggests the question as to how the 
vast expenses of these and other institu- 
tions, such as the New Bible Institute in 
Chicago, and the Bible Sewing and Cook- 
ing School, into which the Northfield 
Hotel is converted in winter, are def rayed» 
The buildings themselves and the land 
have been largely the gifts of friends, but 
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much of the cost of maintenance is paid out 
of Mr. Moody's own pocket. The fact that 
Mr. Moody has a pocket has been largely 
dwelt upon by his enemies, and the amount 
and source of its contents are subjects of 
curious speculation. I shall suppose the 
critic to be honest, and divulge to him a 
fact which the world has been slow to 
learn — the secret of Mr. Moody's pocket. 

It is, briefly, that Mr. Moody is the 
owner of one of the most paying literary 
properties in existence. It is the hymn- 
book which, first used at his meetings in 
conjunction with Mr. Sankey, whose genius 
created it, is now in universal use through- 
out the civilized world. Twenty years ago 
he offered it for nothing to a dozen different 
publishers, but none of them would look at 
it. Failing to find a publisher, Mr. Moody, 
with almost the last few dollars he pos- 
sessed, had it printed in London in 1873. 
The copyright stood in his name; any loss 
that might have been suffered was his; and 
to any gain, by all the laws of business, he 
was justly entitled. 

The success, slow at first, presently 
became gigantic. The two evangelists saw 
a fortune in their hymn-book. But they 
saw something which was more vital to 
them than a fortune — that the busybody 
and the evil tongue would accuse them, if 
they but touched one cent of it, of preach- 
ing the gospel for gain. What did they 
do? They refused to touch it — literally 
even to touch it. The royalty was handed 
direct from the publishers to a committee 
of well-known business men in London, 
who distributed it to various charities. 

When the evangelists left London, a sim- 
ilar committee, with Mr. W. E. Dodge at 
its head, was formed in New York. For 
many years this committee faithfully dis- 
bursed the trust, and finally handed over 
its responsibility to a committee of no less 



weight and honor — the trustees of the 
Northfield Seminaries, to be used henceforth 
in their behalf. 

Such is the history of Mr. Moody's pocket. 
It is pitiful to think that there are men and 
journals, both at home and abroad, who 
continue to accuse of self-seeking a man 
who has given up a princely fortune in 
noble — the man of the world would say 
superfiuous — ^jealousy for the mission of his 
life. Once we heard far more of this. That 
Mr. Moody has lived it down is not the 
least of his triumphs. — Professor Henry 
Drummond, in McClure's Magazine, 

WILL THERE BE A BRITISH REVOLUTIOK? 

The British Premier has at last declared 
openly his views with regard to the House 
of Lords. He is in favor of a Second 
Chamber, but would have that Chamber 
reformed in such a manner that both 
parties, the Conservatives and the Liberals, 
shall have equal representation. If this 
cannot be done in the Lords, he would 
rather dispense with them altogether. 
Lord Rosebery, therefore, proposes a com- 
plete overthrow of the British Constitution. 
The question is one which is likely to 
agitate the United Kingdom more than 
any political issue since the days of Oliver 
Cromwell. The Conservatives, no doubt, 
are ready to defend the House of Lords, 
even with an armed force; the moderate 
Liberals declare that they would retain the 
Second Chamber as a check upon hasty 
legislation in the Commons, while the 
Radicals and kindred factions are eager to 
remove all obstacles in their road to power. 
Curiously enough, the Irish Home-Rulers 
are also divided upon this question. 

The Continental Press is very cautious in 
expressing itself on the subject. The prev- 
alent opinion appears to be that the cool- 
headed Britons will not allow Lord Rosebery 
to persist in his career, but will support the 
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Conservatives rather than enter upon a 
revolutionary struggle. — The Literary 
Digest. 

POOR OLD CmKA. 

Having been entertained twice recently 
by some Chinese mandarins of high rank, 
I was surprised to hear them speak frankly 
of the poor part China is playing in this 
war. They both said and showed that they 
were disturbed, and that their chief hope 
lay in arranging a money settlement with 
Japan. 

I told them that their greatest weakness 
was occasioned by their lack of patriotism, 
concern for their country and willingness 
or ability to unite against her foes. In 
considering this or any other war in China, 
the student must understand that China is 
not a nation, but a people. Instead of 
being a great body "moving glacier-like 
upon its enemy^^ (as an ex-diplomat in 
America ignorantly describes it), it is a 
broken bag of shot rolling in all directions 
away from the object that has torn the bag. 
We have here three sets of people — (1) the 
once warlike, now enervated Tartars, or 
Manchoos, who rule the country, (2) the 
great body of true Chinese in the provinces 
north of the Yang-tse River, and (3) south 
of that river a number o£ dissimilar prov- 
inces speaking different languages, having 
different customs, and governed for China 
in a manner that embraces much of the 
relics of the ancient feudalism which not 
long ago was pure there and complete. 

The ruling Tartars were once warlike, 
but while they conquered the peaceful 
Chinese in what was a mere horse raid 
with bows and spears, China has since 
conquered them with her civilization. 

The Manchoos are softened and pampered 
and "civilized" out of all temper for war. 
The Chinese north of the Yang-tse are a 
reasonably homogeneous people, moved by 



common impulses, except in the direction 
of war and fighting — trades for which they 
are so little fitted by nature that they 
declare soldiers to be the meanest of men, 
and hold them in contempt. 

The Chinese south of the Yang-tse were, 
200 years before Christ, what Europe was 
when Rome conquered it. This part of 
China contained quite as many different 
nations and tribes as Europe did at that 
time. 

The Chinese of the north dominated 
them, but they were not amalgamated in 
one imperial system until the period I 
mention. To-day the mode of governing 
them is still semi-feudal. 

Let us imagine that China is the United 
States, and that Maine is the battle-ground; 
that the capital is there, and that Li Hung 
Chang has his army there, meeting the 
Japanese. That would be a war by Japan 
upon one viceroy's army, and such is the 
fact in China to-day. Down here, about 
where Virginia would be, ships of war are 
lying idle in the harbors, and tens of 
thousands of troops are massed in tem- 
porary walled camps, such as I have seen 
scores of in a trip down the coast, from 
which I have just returned. These southern 
folks, or Virginians and Carolinians and 
Floridans (you can look at the map and 
substitute the names of the Chinese states), 
are states' rights men. They have been 
asked to send their troops and ships up 
north, but they reply that they cannot 
safely do so; that they have immense 
interests to protect down here; that great 
seaports and swelling trade would lie at the 
mercy of the Japanese were they to leave 
their provinces unprotected. Of course, 
nothing threatens them, and their excuse 
is a subterfuge. If you ask these men, in 
private talk, what they are doing down 
here, while Peking is threatened by the 
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Japanese, they reply: "Oh, those people 
have got a lot of trouble on hand. Let 
them fight it out for themselves." 

The reader must understand that the 
Chinese of one province consider the 
Chinese of another province as foreigners. 
The Che-Eiang man and the Canton man 
are geographically near neighbors, but 
they cannot understand one another^s 
speech; they dress a little differently; their 
customs are widely different. China is a 
big country. Its different peoples are not 
merely a little different, like the people of 
Maine and the people of Louisiana. They 
differ as the English, French, Germans and 
Italians differ in Europe. And the govern- 
ment that pretends or aims to unite them 
is a government by detested foreigners, 
who are foreigners to all of them. The 
literati, who have the first claim upon the 
of&ces, are friendly to the Manchoos. 
Selfish interest, promises of the spoils, are 
the bases of that friendship. The common 
people, the masses, like the Manchoos just 
about as Italy and England would like the 
Russians for rulers. 

The ruling aim of those who govern 
China is to steal and get rich; but greed is 
always subordinate to suspicion and dis- 
trust. China dares not to leave Ho-Nan 
soldiers in Ho-Nan. She sends them else- 
where, and the soldiers of another province 
are sent to Ho-Nan. Remember what I 
have said about the divers nations and 
tribes that make up China. Remember 
that if I go into a shop in Shanghai, and 
a Canton or Amoy man goes there at the 
same time, the shopkeeper says to his clerks: 
"Hello! two foreigners are in the shop. 
Double the prices of whatever they buy. 
They will not know it." Having that 
knowledge for a business, now note the 
fact that the system of management of 
public affairs is to put it all in the hands 



of foreigners. The governors and judges 
of a province are never natives of that 
province any more than the troops are its 
natives. The governor is a "foreigner" 
from another state in China, and the pre- 
fects and judges are from still different 
states. That is to prevent combinations 
against the throne; that is to make sure 
that neither sympathy, common knowledge 
nor co-operation between rulers and people 
shall defeat either justice or government. 

"I am a Tartar," said a man wearing a 
button of the third rank, at dinner at the 
governor's yamun, the other day. "I am a 
foreigner, of the Manchoo race, which rules 
these Chinese. It is good for a country to be 
ruled by foreigners. Napoleon was not a 
Frenchman, and Victoria is not English." 
When people clamor for relief from tax- 
ation before the court of a Chinese governor, 
he cannot understand their language, and 
he says, "Damn these swine! what is the 
matter with them?" It is so with the 
magistrates who sit in the Chinese courts 
here in European Shanghai and in the 
walled Chinese city close by. They cannot 
understand the words of either prisoners or 
plaintiffs or defendants. They have natives 
by them to tell them what the people say 
and to translate what they have to say in 
return. If a man can buy the friendly 
interest of these interpreters, he can make 
a good impression upon the judge's under- 
standing. If he cannot, so much the worse 
for him. 

As to the future, who can speak? In 
this or any other war the country is helpless, 
and whoever strikes at its head can easily 
vanquish it. The Tai-pings, who conquered 
more than half of China forty years ago 
by a rebellion that cost between thirty 
million and fifty million lives, made the 
mistake of conquering the hinder part of 
the huge beast instead of the head. Even 
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then thej were only put down when com- 
mand of the imperial troops was given to 
an Englishman — Gordon. After that, at 
the very time that Japan was throwing off 
the fetters and shackles of feudalism and 
torpor, China experienced the throe^ of 
an awakening progressive impulse. Both 
countries took the same forward steps at 
the same time. Both sent their young 
men abroad to study foreign progress, and 
employed foreigners to drill their soldiers 
and sailors at home. 

But Japan had no conservatism. She 
absolutely threw away her old garments. 
She started nude and new-bom, without any 
reservations, regrets or reprisals. China 
only made believe playing at progress, with 
no heart for the movement. She subordi- 
nated her foreign instructors so that they 
had no more command or power than drill- 
masters. All her own hands were busy at 
squeezing the people and stealing, and she 
did not propose to let any foreign hands 
into the national coffers. She boxed the 
ears of the boys she sent abroad, telling 
them when they returned that she had no 
use for them. She turned adrift her "ever- 
victorious army" (Gordon's army), that did 
for her more than our Northern armies did 
for us in 1860-65. She made tramps and 
beggars of these soldiers, except that many 
thousands turned themselves into traitors, 
and now honeycomb the empire with their 
Ko-Uhhwui, or ''Society of Brothers," and 
wait their chance to drive out the Manchoo 
rulers and give China to the Chinese. — 
Julian Ralph, in Harper^ s Weekly — Shang- 
hai, Novembers, 1894. 



GLADSTONE AlH) PROP. BRYOB ON TURKISH 
ATROCITIES. 

The terrible statements from Armenia 
have riveted the attention of the world. I 
heartily wish well your and every other 
effort to bring out the truth. Should the 
horrible allegations already made be sus- 
tained, they will prompt the civilized world 
anew to ask, "How long are these things to 
be endured?" I will not try to anticipate 
the result of the examination, but I feel 
morally certain that the Administration will 
not rest without a most thorough inquiry 
into the matter in which, under the Cyprus 
Convention, we have a separate deep and 
painful interest. It is my present hope 
that the Ottoman Government will, for its 
own honor, cordially concur in this search- 
ing examination. — The Bt. Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone^ in Letter to London Mass Meeting 
of December 17th. 

Nothing so dreadful as the Armenian 
outrages in savage cruelty and revolting 
lust has been reported since the Bulgarian 
atrocities. If the reports be proved true, 
the Government which has permitted them 
will be on trial before Europe. Great 
Britain especially is bound by* action in 
connection with the Berlin treaty, but I 
trust that others, especially Russia, will 
join her in securing effective protection for 
Armenia. I am glad to be able to state 
that Russia, France and Italy, acting in 
concert with Great Britain, are jointly 
arranging for a thorough inquiry. — Prof. 
Bryce^ M.P., and President of the Board of 
Trade^ in Speech at Aberdeen^ December 17th. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN IN HIS RELA- 
TIONS TO WOMEN. 
The CoamopoHtan: December. 

JULLEN GORDEN, writing in the Decem- 
ber number of the Cosmopolitan on the 
above subject, makes some interesting 
remarks about women in general. They 
will sometimes, instead of falling in love 
with the hero of chivalry or the knight 
of the golden locks, admire some ill-shapen 
dwarf who is repellent to his own sex. 

"Misjudged as women frequently are — 
it is the fashion with men to assert 
that women are charmed by a form of cox- 
combery — the fact remains alive that no 
rules can explain their vagabond predilec- 
tions." 

The writer maintains that the one qual- 
ification which a woman will dispense with 
in her male friend or lover is that of humor; 
it is not a feminine attribute. Abraham 
Lincoln possessed a very keen sense of 
humor. ''His love for fun, which gave 
sometimes an unexpected turn of the comic 
to his more serious moods, pressed closely 
upon the limits of good taste. Yet it is 
evident that in his dealings with women it 
did not rob him of singleness and earnest- 
ness of purpose 

"At the age of seventeen, a girl school- 
mate describes him. She tells us that he 
weighed one hundred and sixty -five pounds, 
was wiry, vigorous and had enormous mus- 
cular strength. He had large feet and 
hands, long limbs and arms. He was 
slender, his head small. His skin was 
shriveled and yellow. His shoes — when he 
had any — were low. 

"He wore buckskin breeches, a linsey- 
woolsey shirt, and a cap made of a coon or 
squirrel skin. His breeches were baggy, 
and lacked by several inches meeting the 



tops of his shoes, thus exposing his shin 
bones, sharp, blue and narrow. Yet, in 
gratitude for assistatice given her in the 
spelling-class by this rough and awkward 
gallant, pretty Kate Roby takes evident 
pleasure in an occasional evening stroll 
upon the moonlit river's bank with the 
clumsy, gawky rail-splitter. 

"Here, on starry nights, dangling their 
feet over the water's edge, looking up at the 
clear heavens, they talked out their innocent, 
wistful young hearts. Here Lincoln gave 
his first lessons in astronomy. Friendship, 
not love, it seems, bound them." . . . .' 

All through his life Lincoln was defic- 
ient in social graces. He never was able to 
meet women with ease and elegance. He 
never indulged in any gossip about them. 
Notwithstandiog this, there was nothing 
harsh or rugged in his soul. "He had 
an unfailing disposition to succor the 
unfortunate and oppressed. The weak 
were safe with him — mark of a princely 
nature." 

The writer mentions an incident in the 
life of Lincoln, which he seems never to 
have quite crowded out of his life. Ann 
Rutledge was a simple country lassie, 
beautiful and with a quick and philosophic 
mind. She had been forsaken by the lover 
to whom she had been betrothed. "Lincoln 
whispered in her ear the timid story of his 
own hopeless devotion." She listened, and 
the young man's words awoke in her such 
ecstasy that the older women noted, at the 
quilting, that Ann's nimble fingers, under 
the spell of his wooing, made irregular and 
uneven stitches. Strongly conscientious, 
hers was a deep and serious nature. The 
struggle between the dear dead love and the 
burning new one was too much for the frail 
envelop of her pure young spirit 
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"What passed between these two when 
he was left alone, at last, at the maiden^s 
bedside, none ever knew, save himself and 
the dying girl." 

Lincoln was plunged into despair. "His 
friends feared reason would desert her 

throne He wandered by the 

river and in the forests, a prey to uncon- 
querable woe. The thought that the snows 
and rains fell upon her grave filled him 

with indescribable anguish 

His condition became so alarming that he 
was placed with neighbors, who put him 
under the strictest surveillance. And this 
is one who has been accused of coldness 
and of a guilty indifference!" 

Lincoln never rose to greater height in 
oratory than in defending some wronged 
woman. The sight of a slave girl in the 
market-place stirred the emotions which at 
length found vent in the Emancipation 
Proclamation. "He had faith in the sagacity 
of women, in their quick reading of motive 
and of physiognomy, and thus believed in 
their efficiency to meet and face the prob- 
lems of political dilemma 

"He sifted souls, as he did wit — wit which 
he adored — and which he would pick out as 
a pure jewel from the offal which of ttimes 
pollutes it 

"Once a woman knelt to him in gratitude. 
*Get up!^ he said, flushing, embarrassed. 
'Don't kneel to me, but thank God and go.' 
He had pardoned one whom she loved. He 
turned to a friend: 'Say of me that I 
always plucked a thistle and planted a 
flower where I thought a flower would 
thrive.' These bloom to-day, a fragrant 
blossoming, forever fresh, upon that patient, 
valiant and unhappy heart. 

"Was Lincoln's, then, when all is told, a 
fascinating personality? We think that it 
was — ^profoundly so. For the baffling con- 
tradictions which make up a character at 



once so impressive and so human, rnust^ 
while they confute analysis, hold an 
element of potent, conquering and undying 
charm." 



THE SALVATION ARMY. 

North American Review : December. 

Professor Charles Briggs, D.D., writes at 
considerable length, in the December num- 
ber of the North American Review, on the 
Salvation Army. It is an ably written arti- 
cle, which will help men in this country to 
understand better the great work of this 
organization. 

"The Salvation Army is one of the most 
remarkable religious organizations of mod- 
ern times. It is a younger brother to the 
Anglo-Catholic movement of the first half 
of our century. The latter was bom in 
the colleges of Oxford, the former in the 
slums of East London. The one is intel- 
lectual, esthetic and persuasive, appealing 
to the more refined and cultured sectio4s of 
society; the other is rugged, noisy and 
aggressive, laying hold of the common 
people, and especially of the rude and 
uncultivated classes. They are both alike, 
essentially ethical and mystic. They have 
a common father in that practical English 
common sense which easily adapts itself to 
its environment; and a common mother in 
that spirit of chivalric devotion to Christ, 
which is ever more or less medieval in its 
tendencies. The great central movement 
of Christianity in our century was born in 
Germany, and continues to pour its life- 
giving streams of ethical, critical and 
scientific influence in ever-increasing rich- 
ness and fullness upon British and Amer- 
ican life. It stretches its hand in sympathy 
to the Anglo-Catholics on the right and to 
the Salvationists on the left. 

"The advance of Christianity in the 
world is through the action and reaction of 
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conservatiye and progressive forces. It is 
necessary that every gain should be con- 
served. The conservative force not only 
defends the gains against the old foes, but 
obstructs the advance of the progressive 
force which would go forth from its own 
midst in pursuit of new gains. But the 
progressive force goes on all the same, in 
part, to become in turn a new conservatism, 
and in part to issue in a new progressive 
energy. This process has continued until 
the greater part of Christianity is in garri- 
son conserving positions gained in the suc- 
cessive epochs of church history. All 
along the lines the well-defended fortresses 
are to be seen representing the many forms 
of Christianity that have been developed in 
the Christian centuries, and marking every 
stage of advance. The Christianity of 
Great Britain and America has been chiefly 
engaged in conserving the gains of the 
older movements of Protestantism, Pur- 
itanism and Methodism. The new life of 
our age burst forth, first in the Oxford 
movement, and last of all in the Salvation 
Army, which constitute the right and left 
wings of the progressive force of Christian- 
ity, at the present time, in Great Britain 
and America." 

Rev. William Booth, the founder of the 
Salvation Army, was born in Nottingham, 
April 10, 1829. He became a local preacher 
at seventeen, and at nineteen was called to 
the ministry. The Salvation Army was 
born in January, 1877, and given its name 

by Mr. Booth himself The 

Ajrmy has its vows. The soldiers^ are sworn 
in and required to wear the uniforms; they 
obey officers, abstain from drink, tobacco 
and worldly amusements; agree to live in 
simplicity and economy, "saving from their 
earnings for the advancement of the king- 
dom of God 

"The officers cannot make an engagement 



of marriage with any one, or marry without 
the consent of the district officer and head- 
quarters, and their companions in marriage 
must also be officers able to co-operate with 
them in the work of the Army." .... 
They are not allowed to earn anything for 
themselves, but only for the Army, and that 
with the consent of headquarters. 

"They cannot receive presents of any 
kind for themselves, not even of food, 
unless it be to meet their w^ts when the 
corps is unable to give the necessary sup- 
port. The maximum sum for the support 
of officers in the United States is: For 
single men, lieutenants, $6 weekly, and 
captains, $7; for single women, lieutenants, 
$5 weekly, and captains, $6; for married 
men, $10 per week, and $1 per week for 
each child under 14 years of age." .... 

The Army is remarkable for its employ- 
ment of women among its high officers. 
Mrs. Booth had an equal share with her 
husband in its organization. 

"Her daughters vie with her sons, and 
her daughters-in-law with her sons-in-law. 
For the first time in history, men and 
women have engaged in Christian work on 
an equal footing and in entire harmony and 
freedom 

"The Army has adhered to its original 
aims to save the lowest strata of society, 
and it has succeeded to a greater extent 
than any previous movement 

"It is not a church organization, and 
will never become a church with the con- 
sent of the General or the present chief 
officers 

The Army holds to few and simple doc- 
trines. It avoids those things which divide 
Christendom into hostile camps. Few organ- 
izations have made more valuable contri- 
butions to foreign missions. It knows no 
distinction of race and color, but becomes 
all things to all men. Fourteen thousand 
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soldiers are already enlisted in the ranks of 
the Army in India alone, and "seventeen 
heathen temples have been given to the 
officers of the Army, in one month, for 
salvation meetings. 

"The Salvation Army has made two 
valuable contributions toward the solution 
of the evils of modem society, and in this 
regard has exceeded in originality, courage 
and zeal all other religious bodies/^ The 
first of these was the great campaign led 
by Mother Booth, aided by Mrs. Josephine 
Butler and Mr. Stead, in 1885. The second 
was the "Social Scheme," propounded by 
General Booth. "It is a magnificent enter- 
prise, to rescue men from the depths of 
degradation, educate them to profitable 
employments a|id remove them from the 
overpeopled districts and countries to the 
colonies where their labor is needed. 

The literature of the Army is 

very extensive in religious books and tracts, 
in hymn-books and music-books." .... 

The War Cry is printed in fourteen differ- 
ent languages, and has a united circulation 
of 51,000,000 copies a year. "No religious 
organization in history has enjoyed such 
marvelous growth as the Salvation Army 
in so short a time. If we can judge the 
Army by its fruits, it has vindicated its 
rightful place and its great importance in 
the religious development of our century, 
and it commands the respect and good will 
of multitudes of Christian people." 



THE PARLIAMENT OP RELIGIONS. 
Arena: December, 
Prof. Max MuUer, our greatest authority 
in whatever pertains to the domain of 
philology. Orientalism and the develop- 
ment of languages and religion, contributes 
an important article to the December 
number of the Arena^ entitled "The Real 
Significance of the Parliament of Religions." 



He regrets very much that he was unable 
to attend this important assembly, which 
has already taken its place as one of the 
most memorable events in the world's 
history. The great success of the council 
was due to President Bonney and Dr. Bar- 
rows. They did not make sufficiently clear 
at the beginning their real purpose and 
scope. If men had apprehended all that 
was to be accomplished, any one who cared 
for the future of religion would have felt it 
his duty to be present and take part in the 
Congress. 

Prof. MuUer maintains that this parlia- 
ment was a reality which will be remembered 
and bear fruit when everything else of the 
mighty Columbian Exposition has been 
swept from the memory of man. It stands 
unique and unprecedented in the whole 
history of the world. 

There are only eight great historical 
religions which claim to possess sacred 
books. All these came from the East; 
three from Aryan, three from Semitic 
sources, and two from China. "The three 
Aryan religions are the Vedtc^ with its 
modem offshoots in India; the Avestic of 
Zoroaster in Persia, and the religion of 
Bvddha^ Jikewise the offspring of Brah- 
manism in India. The three great religions 
of Semitic origin are the Jewish^ the CAm- 
tian and the Mohammedan. There are, 
besides, the two Chinese religions, that of 
Con/ucitis and that of Lao-tze^ and that is 
all, unless we assign a separate place to 
such creeds as Gainism, a near relative of 
Buddhism, which was ably represented at 
Chicago, or the religion of the Sikhs, which 
is after all but a compromise between Brah- 
manism and Mohammedanism 

"What surprised everybody was the large 
attendance of representatives of all the 
other religions of the world. There were 
Buddhists and Shintoists from Japan; fol- 
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lowers of Confucius and Lao-tze from 
China; there was a Parsee to speak for 
Zoroaster; there were learned Brahmans 
from India to explain the Veda and Yedanta. 
Even the most recent phases of Brahmanism 
were ably and eloquently represented by 
Mozoomdar, the friend and successor of 
Eeshub Ghunder Sen; and the modem 
reformers of Buddhism in Ceylon had their 
powerful spokesman in Dharmapala. A 
brother of the King of Siam came to speak 
for the Buddhism of his country. Judaism 
was defended by learned rabbis, while 
Christianity spoke through bishops and 
archbishops, nay, even through a cardinal 
who is supposed to stand very near the papal 
chair. How had these men been persuaded 
to travel thousands of miles, to spend their 
time and their money in order to attend a 
Congress, the very character and object of 
which were mere matters of speculation? 

''Great credit, no doubt, is due to Dr. 
Barrows and his fellow-laborers; but it is 
clear that the world was really ripe for such 
a Congress, nay, was waiting and long- 
ing for it. Many people belonging to 
different religions had been thinking about 
a universal religion, or at least about a 
union of the different religions, resting on 
a recognition of the truths shared in com- 
mon by all of them, and on a respectful 
toleration of what is peculiar to each, unless 
it offended against reason or morality. It 
was curious to see, after the meeting was 
over, from how many sides voices were 
raised, not only expressing approval of 
what had been done, but regret that it had 
not been done long ago. And yet I doubt 
whether the world would really have been 
ready for such a truly ecumenical council 
at a much earlier period 

"It is due to a more frequent intercourse 
between Christians and non-Christians that 
this feeling of aversion toward and misrep- 



resentation of other religions has of late 
been considerably softened. Much is due 
to honest missionaries, who live in India, 
China, and even among the savages of 
Africa, and who could not help seeing the 
excellent influence which even less perfect 
religions may exercise on honest believers. 

Whoever knows what human 

nature is, will not feel surprised that every- 
one present at the Religious Parliament 
looked on his own religion as the best, nay, 
loved it all the same, even when on certain 
points it seemed clearly deficient or anti- 
quated as compared with other religions. 
Yet that predilection did not interfere with 
a hearty appreciation of what seemed good 

and excellent in other religions 

"Thousands of people from every part of 
the world have for the first time been seen 
praying together, 'Our Father, which art in 
lieaven,^ and have testified to the words of 
the prophet Malachi, 'Have we not all one 
Father, hath not otie God created us ?' They 
have declared that 'in every nation he that 
feareth God and worketh righteousness is 
acceptable to Him.' They have seen with 
their own eyes that God is not far from each 
one of those who seek God, if haply they 
may feel after Him. Let theologians pile 
tip volume upon volume of what they call 
theology; religion is a very simple matter, 
and that which is so simple and yet so 
all-important to us, the living kernel of 
religion, can be found, I believe, in almost 
every creed, however much the husk may 
vary. And think what that means! It 
means that above and beneath and behind 
all religions there is one eternal, one 
universal religion, a religion to which every 
man, whether black or white or yellow or 
red, belongs or may belong. . . . . . 

Whoever thinks that he can really deny 
Deity, must also deny humanity; that is, he 
must deny himself, and that, as you know, 
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is a logical impossibility 

Practical religion is a new life, a life in the 
sight of God; and it springs from what may 
truly be called a new birth 

"I believe it would have been possible, 
even at Chicago, to draw up a small number 
of articles of faith, not, of course, thirty- 
nine, to which all of those present could 
have honestly subscribed." 

At the close of his article, Prof. Muller 
pays a grand tribute to Anglo-Saxonism. 
"But blood is thicker than water, thicker 
even than the Atlantic. With every year 
the old fueling of brotherhood asserts itself 
more strongly between Americans and 
Englishmen, between the Old and New 
England. I have many friends in America, 
not one who is not a friend of England, 
not one who does not feel that in the 
struggle for political and religious free- 
dom which looms up in the future. English- 
men and Americans should always stand 
shoulder to shoulder, should form one 
united people. Whatever may be said 
against England, and a good deal has been 
said against her by what I heard an Amer- 
ican ambassador call, the other day, 'the 
mischievous boy of the family,' always the 
most popular with mothers, sisters and 
cousins, if not with fathers and aunts, but 
whatever has been or may be said against 
England, can you imagine what the world 
would be without England? And do you 
believe that New England, Young England, 
would ever stand by with folded arms to see 
Old England touched, so long as a drop of 
Saxon blood was left in the veins of her 
soldiers and sailors? 

"Here, too, as in the Parliament of Relig- 
ions at Chicago, it would be easy to show 
that the points on which Americans and 
Englishmen differ are nothing as compared 
to those on which they agree. Take one 
instance only. If England and America 



were to say once for all that there shall be 
no war without previous arbitration, and 
that whatever country objects to this article 
of international faith, shall for the time be 
excluded from all international amenities^ 
shall be tabooed politically and financially, 
the world might breathe again more freely; 
the poor would be allowed again to eat their 
bread in peace; we should have peace on 
earth, good- will toward men; we should 
have what the First Parliament of the 
World's Religions proclaimed as the *true 
glory of God.' We are all members of the 
great parliament of the world; let us show 
that we can be above party, above country, 
above creed, and that we owe allegiance to 
truth only, and to that voice of conscience 
which is the 'real presence' in the universal 
communion of mankind." 



GEORGE FREDRICK WATTS, R.A. 
Scrihner^s: December, 

Cosmo Monkhause, writing in the Decem- 
ber number of Scribner's Magazine on 
"George Fredrick Watts," makes the fol- 
lowing timely remarks: 

"Who was it who invented the phrase, 
'the literary idea?' and did he quite under- 
stand what he meant by it? Did it occur 
to him that ideas are the property of the 
human mind, and not of any particular art; 
that though some can be fully expressed by 
one art only, and some better expressed by 
one art than another, to deny the right of 
any art to express or suggest what it can 
would be to impoverish it very seriously? 
Literature would come off better than 
painting, but how changed and dull would 
it be if what may be called the 'pictorial 
idea' were excluded from its territory. 

"Fortunately, men of imagination who 
are also artists, have always refused to be 
strictly bound by pedantic theories, and the 
greatest of them have not been the first 
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to break down any inconvenient barriers 
between one art and another, which ham- 
pered the expression of their thoughts. 
What has been will be, and even in the 
present day of dominant 'realism' we have 
several artists who endeavor to express by 
paint such ideas as inspire them, without 
much regard as to whether they are 'literary' 
or not." 



POPULAR AND INJURIOUS CLASS 

AND LABOR MISREPRESEN- 

TATIONS. 

The Eclectic: December. 

In the Eclectic for December, there is a 
very thoughtful article taken from the 
Westminster Review. It discusses ably 
some points pertinent to the social problem. 

The writer says that it is usual for per- 
sons discussing the emancipation of the 
masses to denounce the wealthy and upper 
<^lasses as selfish robbers, whose luxuries 
have been obtained by robbing the poor. 

"If this be true," he observes, "the 
employers must previously have been 
oppressing their men for their own benefit, 
and amassing wealth which is now divided 
among the men The improve- 
ment in the housing of the people has taken 
place within this century. In 1801, the 
average value of houses per inhabitant was 
$55; the average value in 1888 had risen to 
$315. Prior to the last century, we had 
neither steam-engines, railroads nor machin- 
ery, consequently all building operations 
were entirely by hand labor. Stone was 
quarried entirely by hand, carted in clumsy 
wagons over bad roads; timber was cut, 
logged and sawn by hand labor, necessarily 
slow and enormously expensive, compared 
with cost and rate of production to-day, 
when a sawmill will manufacture more 
finished lumber in one day than the men 
employed therein could have produced in a 



year's time by hand labor 

Under then existing conditions, even very 
coarse, small buildings must have cost pro- 
portionately very much more than the 
better houses of to-day. 

"Low wages prevailed, but low wages to 
hand labor would not result in cheap 
buildings or goods. A building taking 
twelve months to erect, with wages at $3.75 
per week, the rate prevailing in 1740, would 
cost two and one fifth times more to erect 
than a similar building erected in two 
months' time, with time and labor saving 
machinery and appliances, with wages at 
$8.75 per week. It follows, therefore, that 
the former low wages for hand labor alone 
must have produced relatively higher prices 
for manufactured goods and buildings, and 
yet left much lower net profits to employ- 
ers The middle class of 

employers could not themselves afford to 
live in what would to-day be houses such as 
are occupied by respectable mechanics. Com- 
pare the old mansions of the old merchant 
princes, still remaining, with the palatial 
West End residences of the merchants of 
to-day; and the two or three room and 
kitchen houses, cozily furnished, with the 
single room or 'but and ben,' primitively 
furnished, of former days; and it is at once 
evident that employers and employees have 
shared in a common great improvement in 
their homes, resulting, not from wresting 
profits from one class to be given to another, 
but from the immense decrease in the cost 
of all kinds of material, transportation and 
labor, which has made finer buildings and 
finer furniture, etc., obtainable at very 
moderate cost. 

"This is also the case with clothing. 
Where wool was spun and woven by hand, 
clothing could only be relatively dear and 
scarce. Now, cloth is produced at a mere 
fraction of the cost of earlier days. 
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"This has been accompanied by a sharp 
advance, generally doubling the wages paid 
the worker While produc- 
tion increased so enormously, and prices fell 
to such an extent, wages were in many 
cases doubled and hours of labor simulta- 
neously reduced Pood, again 

(and nearly all other articles to a greater or 
less degree), has been cheapened during 
the same period by the construction of rail- 
ways and steamboats Food 

is to-day brought from the prairies in the 
West, and from India, Australia, New 
Zealand, Buenos Ayres, etc., to London 
cheaper than it could be carried from one 
country to another one hundred years ago. 
Under conditions existing prior to that date, 
houses, food and clothing could not be 
otherwise than coarse and relatively dear. 

$500 was considered a small 

fortune; $5,000 was sufficient to retire upon 
from business. What are $500 and $5,000 
to the incomes and fortunes of to-day? 
Good mechanics earn more than $500 a year. 

"Large annual incomes are, however, no 
proof of extortionate or even of high profits. 
Our forefathers had none of the large 
establishments so general to-day. 
A firm doing a business of $1,250,000 will 
have an income of $12,500 a year at only 
one per cent net on the business done. That 
may possibly be done on a capital of 
$100,000, or very much less, by rapid and 
frequent turn-over of capital, and at $100,000 
would yield twelve and one half per cent on 
the capital invested. The gain to the 
merchant in such a case is not at the 
expense of either his workman or the pub- 
lic, as one per cent net profit is not large 
on an article selling at twenty per cent, and 
no one will venture to assert that even four 
times that profit on a single ordinary retail 
transaction would be robbing either buyer 
or worker for their own benefit. Cases 



where forty per cent has been made on 
capital invested in grain business, while the 
profit on the business done averaged under 
one per cent, have been reliably published. 
It is not the wresting from one class to 
give another, but it is the application of 
steam to machinery, and the invention and 
construction of railways, steamships, tel- 
egraphs, telephones and electric power, and 
scientific financial system, that harrassed 
the standard of living in every grade of 
society 

"The fallacy exposed is a very deadly one, 
and is responsible for much unjustifiable 
class hatred. It arises from ignorant and 
prejudiced comparison of the improved 
conditions of humanity to-day compared 
with the sordidness of earlier generations 
and the mistaken assumption that the 
wealth of the rich is an injustice to the poor 
and acquired at their expense. It will not 
be disputed, that many merchants^ trans- 
actions run up to and over the million a 
year 

"At this time of fierce class and indus- 
trial antagonism, when professional agitators 
make a business of kindling strife and 
resentment, that our advances have been 
wrung from oppressive robbers, these facts 
seem to demand public attention. They do 
not establish such a charge.^^ 



THE NEW CRITICISM OF GENIUS. 
TAe Atlantic MontMy: December, 
Our readers will be interested in excerpts 
from a striking article in the December 
number of The Atlantic Monthly, on "The 
New Criticism of Genius," by Aline Gorren. 
"A practical application of the teachings 
of physiology to the conduct of human life 
is the goal toward which the whole nine- 
teenth century has been groping its way. 
. . . . . What is degeneracy? Atavistic 
reversion of offspring, in consequence of 
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abnormal conditions in the ancestry, to 
tjpes belonging to prior stages in the 
development of species. Such types, in 
those prior stages, were normal, healthy; 
f onnd themselves in touch with their envi- 
ronment; obeyed its laws. Reappearing, in 
isolation, at a period when the species has 
80 far progressed as to have lost even a 
memory of that bygone state, the embod- 
iment of the type is out of harmony with 
the external world, is conscious of impulses 
subversive to its laws, represents complete 
discord in its relations to it. Within the 
last twenty years the criminal class has 
been placed, with growing conviction, 
among these groups of atavistic revivals. 

In the midst of the popular 

hysteria, the "superior degenerates," 
brilliant and erratic workers with pen, 
word and pencil become oracles quickly, 

and gather a following 

Lombroso is more in the right when he 
refuses to determine which are sane, which 
the insane geniuses. The predominant 
development of one faculty presupposes, 
lapses, fissures, in the others. They are 
always found. He is more apt to be near 
the truth when he gives the brilliant degen- 
erates among geniuses equal credit with the 
great men of more balanced faculties for 
advancing the species. They bring new 
elements into thought; they prepare 
changes, and change is our greatest means 

of cognition We may 

question whether an ethical code can ever 
be made other than relative. But advanced 
thought is, at least, convinced that the 
only thing likely to be akin to an absolute 
one will be built up in accordance with such 
measure of enlightenment as we can get 
regarding the quality of the stimuli that, 
in human beings, produce psychic reactions 
of the right and healthy kind; otherwise, 
thoughts of the right and healthy kind. 



As we think, so is our life. And as thegie 
stimuli operate, as they are received by 
organs, transmitted by cells and fibers, 
interpreted by centers, so do we think." 



THE SHOW PLACES OF PARIS. 
Harper* a: December, 

Those who read Max O'Rell in "French 
and Anglo-Saxon Immorality," should read 
an article by Richard Harding Davis on 
"The Show Places of Paris," in the 
December number of Harper's, Among 
other things the writer says: 

"It is interesting to note what pleases 
French people of the class who gather at 
open-air concerts. What is artistic they 
seem to appreciate much more fully than 
would an American or an English audience; 
at least they are more demonstrative in 
their applause; but the contradictory feature 
of their appreciation lies in their delight 
and boisterous enthusiasm, not only over 
what is very good, but also over what is 
most childish horse-play. They enjoy with 
equal zest the quiet inimitable character 
studies of Nicolle and the efforts of two 
trained dogs to play upon a fiddle, while a 
hideous, gaunt creature, six feet tall, in a 
woman's ballot costume, throws them off 
their chairs in convulsions of delight. 
They are like children with a mature sense 
of the artistic, and still with an infantile 
delight in what is merely noisy and absurd. 

It is also interesting to note how much 
these audiences will permit from the stage 
in the direction of suggestiveness, and 
what would be called elsewhere "outraged 
propriety." This is furnished them to the 
highest degree by Tvette Guilbert. It 
seems that as this artist became less of a 
novelty, she recognized that it would be 
necessary for her to increase the audacity 
of her songs if she meant to hold her orig- 
inal place in the interest of her audiences. 
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and she has now reached a point in daring 
which seems hardly possible for her or any 
one else to pass. No one can help delight- 
ing in her and in her line of work, in her 
subtlety, her grace, and the absolute knowl- 
edge she possesses of what she wants to do 
and how to do it. But her songs are beyond 
anything that one finds in the most impos- 
sible of French novels or among the 
legends of the Viennese illustrated papers. 
These latter may treat of certain subjects 
in a too realistic or in a scoffing but amus- 
ing manner, bjut Quilbert talks of things 
which are limited generally to the clinique 
of a. hospital and the blagtie of medical 
students; things which are neither funny, 
witty nor quaint, but simply nasty and 
offensive. The French audiences of the 
open-air concerts, however, enjoy these, and 
encore her six times nightly. At Pastor's 
Theater last year a French girl sang a song 
which probably not one out of three hun- 
dred in the audience understood, but which 
she delivered with such appropriateness of 
gesture as to make her meaning plain. 
When she left the stage there was absolute 
silence in the house, and in the wings the 
horrified manager seized her by the arms, 
and in spite of her protests, refused to allow 
her to reappear. So her performance in 
this country was limited to that one song. 
It was a very long trip to take for such a 
disappointment, and the management were, 
of course, to blame for not knowing what 
they wanted and what their audiences did 
not want; but the incident is interesting as 
showing how widely an American and a 
French audience differ in matters of this 
sort." 



ADOLPH SUTRO. 
Review of Reviews : December. 
The Review of Reviews for December is 
exceptionally good. Municipal Reform 



has taken deep hold not only in New York 
City, but in San Francisco. . Mr. E. W. 
Townsend has contributed a sketch on 
Adolph Sutro. 

"After a canvass of unprecedented heat 
and stubbornness, the veteran capitalist, 
Adolph Sutro, was elected Mayor of San 
Francisco by a vote greater than the com- 
bined vote cast for his four opponents; 
elected almost without a formal nomina- 
tion and against the opposition of every 
daily paper and recognized political force 
or organization in the city. 

"Mr. Sutro's election signalizes a victory 
of honest elements of San Francisco's cit- 
izenship in the long, and for many years 
seemingly hopeless, struggle for municipal 
triumph over powerful monopoly interests. 

"The people of San Francisco, as indi- 
viduals, are possessed of theburgher spirit to 
a degree that is probably surpassed in no 
other city in the United States. Mr. Sutro 
appealed to this spirit, consolidated it, 
organized the men actuated by it, and with 
its force, and against every force recog- 
nized in political action, achieved a victory 
which well-wishers of San Francisco will 
regard as a substantial blessing. 

''Personally, Mr. Sutro is as striking and 
interesting as any figure that has appeared 
in American politics in many years. He is 
a frank and agreeable gentleman, vivacious, 
but above all else courageous and energetic. 
For twenty-five yeajrs he has been a con- 
spicuous character on the Pacific Coast, and 
during most of the time he has been engaged 
in a warfare of some kind with organized 
capital; himself during all that time a 
capitalist. Since the time, a quarter of a 
century or so ago, when he defeated the 
opposition of the silver mining corporations 
of the Comstock lode, Nevada, to his great 
tunnel scheme, until his latest victory over 
the great Southern Pacific Railroad cor- 
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poration, which opposed him in his mayor- 
alty fight, he has never been defeated in any 
of these remarkable single-handed contests. 
"Mr. Sutro is a German, about seventy 
years of age. He has been in America 
more than fifty years, nearly all of which 
— for he went to California soon after the 
Argonauts of '49 — he has passed on the 
Pacific Coast. Like a great majority of the 
well-to-do Calif omians of to-day, Mr. Sutro 
laid the foundation of ^ his fortune not in 
mining, but in trade. It was not until 
after he had acquired a fortune of several 
hundred thousand dollars as a merchant 
that he became known at all in connection 
with the mining industries. Then he went 
to Nevada, where the marvelous wealth and 
extent of the great Comstock lode were just 
beginning to be realized, and suggested the 
great tunnel under the lode, the building of 
which made his name familiar throughout 
the United States, and well known and 
respected by civil engineers throughout the 
world. At the outset of that Sutro tunnel 
enterprise the Mayor-elect of San Francisco 
had his first experience in fighting organ- 
ized capital. As a legislative condition prec- 
edent to his engaging the capital required 
|or the great undertaking, Mr. Sutro asked 
for certain franchise rights which the min- 
ing companies of the Comstock opposed. 
These enormously wealthy corporations 
were aided, during the many years through 
which the struggle continued, by a railroad 
corporation which had the monopoly of the 
railroad freight transportation Mr. Sutro 
would require in getting material and sup- 
plies for his tunnel construction. This 
railroad was owned at that time by the late 
Nevada Senator, William Sharon, and dur- 
ing the fight against Sutro became known 
by the name given to it by him, ' Sharon's 
Crooked Railroad.' Indeed, there were 
many peculiar curves in that railroad. 



Against this, and other almost equally 
powerful opposition, which extended not 
only into the State Legislature, but into 
Congress, Sutro struggled, and won." 

The following excerpt from W. T. Stead's 
article on "Alexander III., Peacekeeper of 
Europe," in the same issue, will be found 
interesting: 

"In one respect it is to be hoped that 
Nicholas II. may improve upon the policy 
of his father. He appears to have a 
trace of the deeply religious sentiment of 
Alexander IL, and although that is a draw- 
back in some respects, it has the compen- 
sating advantage in the fact that he may 
shrink from carrying out the persecuting 
policy which, under M. Pobiedonostzeflf, cast 
such a shadow upon the late reign. When 
a mere boy, Nicholas was reading the Gos- 
pels with his tutor, and expressed his sorrow 
that our Lord should have suffered so 
severely at the hands of the chief priests ' 
and rulers. His tutor informed him dryly 
that if Jesus of Nazareth were to come to 
St. Petersburg, and attempt to teach in the 
streets as he did in Jerusalem, General 
Gresser, who was then chief of police in St. 
Petersburg, would have him arrested in no 
time, and he would be clapped into jail with 
quite as little ceremony as ever was shown 
in ancient Judea. It is improbable that 
any immediate change will be made in the 
drift of Russian policy for some time to 
come. We are in this also altogether in 
the dark." 



McCLURE'S MAGAZINE. 
McClure's Christmas number is remark- 
ably good. The illuminated cover has a 
border of green holly leaves and red berries^ 
and a portrait of Napoleon the Great. The 
initial article is the second of a series of 
graphic papers on "Napoleon Bonaparte," 
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and contains the great GeneraPs love-letters 
to Josephine, with fourteen reproductions 
of his portraits, in the collection of the Hon. 
Gardiner G. Hubbard. We have already 
had occasion to commend the literary work 
of Miss Tarbell, a young American woman 
of great promise, who has but recently 
returned to the United States, after two or 
more years of historical studies abroad, and 
who gives good evidence that she has made 
a proper use of her opportunities in Paris. 
Her paper in this issue is of thrilling inter- 
est, and the sad love story of Napoleon and 
Josephine is pathetically told. 

Napoleon was the most ardent of lovers. 
In his letters, endearing words and phrases 
are tasked to their utmost capacity, and 
even then appear inadequate to express the 
feeling of the greatest of wooers as well as 
the greatest of military leaders. While in 
the campaign in Italy, he repeatedly begged 
Josephine to come to him. But she (Miss 
Tarbell informs us) was indifferent; had, in 
fact, never loved him, was really afraid of 
him, and had only yielded weakly at last to 
his strong importunities. Finallj^, Josephine 
left Pans, "weeping as if going to her 
execution," but m Italy there was a real 
honeymoon, all too brief, both appearing 
to be happy. Afterward he believed his 
wife to be unfaithful, and Miss Tarbell 
sides with the man, rather than the woman, 
in the case. Napoleon's "rules of war" are 
of interest, even in these days. The "most 
important" are these : 

"Attacks should not be scattered, but 
should be concentrated. 

"Always be superior to the enemy at the 
point of attack. 

"Time is everything." 

Professor Henry Drummond contributes 
a charming paper on the great novelist, 
Dwight L. Moody, with good portraits and 
pictures of Northfield features. 

"The Overthrow of the Molly Maguires," 
is the title of an article of great interest, by 



Cleveland Moffett. McClure's seems to be 
continually growing stronger and better. 



MUNSEY. 

The Xmas Munsey is dainty and beau- 
tiful, full of portraits of favorite painters, 
singers, actors and actresses, and literary 
people. This delightful feature of Munsey 
is well maintained. The frontispiece, "The 
Wooing," is superb. 

George Holme contributes an interesting 
article on Longfellow, beautifully illustrated. 
The standard ideal poet of Evangeline, by 
Thomas Faed, is a most valuable Feature of 
the issue. 

Harold Parker furnishes a most timely 

Eaper (illustrated) on Dr. Charles H. Park- 
urst, with three portraits, and a view of 
his church (Madison Square Presbyterian). 
The portrait of Jessie Bartlett Davis, the 
singer, is a most remarkable reproduction. 

THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
The Christmas issue of this magazine is 
one of the finest numbers ever issued from 
the Chautauquan establishment. The illus- 
trations are unusually good. The portrait 
of Dr. Holmes is one of the best, if not the 
best, that has appeared, and we are well 
aware that this is high praise. "Current 
History and Opinion" is a new and most 
valuable feature of The Chautauquan, one 
of the most instructive and wholesome of 
magazines: Meadville, Pa., Dr. Theodore L, 
Flood, Editor.- 

THE SPLENDID PAUPERS. 
Under the above title W. T. Stead has 
published a very interesting story as the 
Christmas number of the Review ofReviews. 
The principal character is a Mr. Walledoff, 
who is none other than W. W. Astor. The 
other characters are people well known in 
the English political and social world. Mr. 
Stead gives a most accurate picture of the 
present position of the English landed 
classes. The story is comprehensive, and 
puts into very attractive and readable form 
the different phases of social problems 
which are before the people. 
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HAM'S HOKN. 

Meditation is the mother of spiritual life. 

If you would feel right, believe right and 
do right. 

Sooner or later pride is sure to step on 
dynamite. 

Whenever love writes its name, it does 
it in its own blood. 

In coveting another^s possessions, we are 
:apt to lose our own. 

Not to train up the boys properly is to 
help the barkeeper. 

There are no real strong people in this 
world, but good people. 

Have nothing to do with the thing that 
bad men are in faVor of. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that 
money can buy happiness. 

Trials never make us weak. They only 
show us that we are weak. 

A poor man^s all weighs as much with 
Ood as a rich man^s millions. 

The saloons would have to stop to-morrow, 
if the devil had to tell the truth. 

You can't keep people from wanting 
water by throwing stones at the pump. 

The worldly prosperity pf a wicked man 
is a chariot in which he rides to ruin all the 
faster. 

Whenever a church-bell rings, it means 
that God is still willing to have mercy upon 
every sinner. 

The only condition upon which some 
people are willing to work, is that they may 
do it in the front window. 

Make it a rule to always look upon the 
bright side, and you will find that there is 
always a bright side upon .which to look. 

Many a man will neglect his work to 
talk about what a happy place heaven is, 
who is not doing anything to make his 
home resemble it. 



The devil gets an army when he gets a 
child. 

No one can neglect the poor and be true 
to Christ. 

Every reform that comes and stays begins 
in the heart. 

It is well to hope for success, but much 
better to deserve it. 

Only the wicked are trying to prove that 
the devil is a myth. 

When the devil goes out to deceive, he 
puts on his best coat. 

The meaner men are, the more they want 
their wives to be angels. 

No man is good who behaves himself 
simply because he has to. 

Dyed whiskers are like hypocrisy — they 
never fool but one person. 

You can't get too much religion if you 
mix common sense with it. 

Some people forget that there is a good 
deal of gospel in a hand-shake. 

The cords that lift us toward God some- 
times pass through coffin handles. 

Every dollar that goes into a Christian's 
pocket ought to have God's name on it. 

One trouble with the church is that there 
are too many babes in it from five to six 
feet high. 

The devil probably feels that he is not a 
bad sort of a fellow when he hears some 
preachers preach. 

Life is only the kindergarten of eternity. 
All the forms and patterns we cut should 
be a cross between heaven and earth. 
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THE INTERIOR. 
It is well that ideas of moral reform have 
broadened out. They have for an age and 
a half been limited to temperance. By 
broadening the platform and making tem- 
perance only a plank in it, temperance is 
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greatly strengthened. The gambling den, 
social purity, political and civil morality, 
each one of these brings its special advo- 
cates into a common cause, and gives to 
each line of reform the united strength of 
the active forces of all lines. There is 
no danger that they will fail to combine 
against the saloon — which antagonizes 
equally the progress of any and every 
moral reform. 

Some people like to spend their money 
for fine furniture, a sparkling-wheeled car- 
riage, Saratoga and other nice things, but 
give US the privilege of making a superb 
newspaper, and you may have all the rest. 
We would camp out with John the Baptist, 
and live on locust-pudding and rock-honey, 
and wear camelskin, for the sake of doing 
it. We will get there yet, in defiance of 
the hard times. Where there is a will 
there is a way. Just think of it! A paper 
that would carry benediction and delight 
wherever it went, and like the sunrise, go 
everywhere. What a service that would be 
to our fellow-men! Yes, we will get there, 
and Death himself cannot stop the progress. 



THE STANDARD. 
The only way to live down a slander is to 
live perpetually above it. 

It is gratifying to note the fact that 
sixteen towns in the state of California have 
secured a prohibitory ordinance. 

What the Chicago Civic Federation needs 
at this time is a Dr. Parkhurst — that is, 
just the right kind of a leader, big enough 
for the task on hand. If the Central Church 
should call Dr. Washington Oladden to 
succeed Prof. Swing, as seems not unlikely, 
such a leader would be in nearer sight than 
seems to be the case at present. In such 
reforms it is essential to mean business, as 
the Civic Federation undoubtedly does; but 



it is also essential to have somebody who 
knows how the business is to be done and 
how to get it done. 

THE UNION SIGNAL. 
Men may have brains, and yet be desper- 
ately immoral. Families may have fabulous 
wealth, and yet have wretchedness and 
misery. Christian character must accom- 
pany the possession of intellect and money» 
or either of these may only be a curse. 

^ A truth for these times was uttered long 
ago by Harriet Beecher Stowe: "When 
you get into a tight place and -everything 
goes against you, and it seems as if you 
could not hpid out a minute longer, never 
give up then, for that^s just the place and 
time that the tide'll turn." 

I should like to call attention to the 
fact that while silent in the church on the 
week, it has been the high prerogative of 
women to aid in keeping alive the spirit and 
practice of religion during the remaining 
six. — Mrs. Potter Palmer. 



BAPTIST UNION. 

Character is king. 

Truth is the highest beauty. 

Trust him little who praises all. 

Undeserved praise is satire in disguise. 

Discretion of speech is more than 
eloquence. 

A great occasion needs a man to demon- 
strate its greatness. > 

Truth is never afraid to wait. 

Beelzebub favors the back seats in prayer- 
meeting. Look out. 

Who halts between two opinions has 
already made up his opinion. 

Words are an index of character. Think 
before you speak. 

He who reaches his own idea of goodness 
demonstrates his ignorance of the whole 
subject. 



QUESTIONS TO SPECIALISTS. 
165. Otight Sunday Newspapers be Abolished? 

REPLY BY CLIFTOK M. NICHOLS, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 



THE question whether the Sunday paper 
should be abolished is one thing; 
whether it ought never to have existed is 
-quite another. If nobody had ever printed 
A paper for Sunday circulation, the world 
would have got on very well without it. 
In many respects, it would have got on very 
much better. The problem is not one that 
-can be disposed of by a dash of the pen. 
If the Sunday paper ought to be abolished » 
who is to accomplish such a journalistic 
labor of Hercules? My own personal 
record, as one of the owners and publishers 
of a Sunday paper, is well known in my own 
community. I was opposed to its issue, 
but did not own a sufficient quantity of 
stock in the concern to bring about its sus- 
pension. I held at that time, as I hold 
now, that whatever might be the rightful- 
ness or propriety of the issuing of a Sunday 
edition from a morning paper office, the 
issue of a Sunday morning issue by an 
evening paper concern was gratuitous, 
illogical and needless. In order that I 
might be enabled to carry out my own ideas 
of right, I purchased sufficient stock to give 
me control of the concern, and at once 
abolished the Sunday issue, at an ultimate 
loss to myself of several thousand dollars^ 
an amount which, in the circumstances, I 
eould illy afford to lose, I was, however, 
amply repaid in the consciousness of having 
done what I believed to be right, and by 
the influence which my action evidently 
exerted on contemporaries. There was 
much discussion of the matter, and in a 
very short time the publishers of several 
evening papers in various portions of the 
country suspended their Sunday issues. 
This is a matter of journalistic history, and 



I believe that I am the pioneer in this 
line. 

It is certain that the moral and intellec- 
tual character of the Sunday paper has been 
greatly improved. Many Sunday issues — 
I may very properly mention those of the 
New York Tribune, the Buffalo Express 
and ti^^incinnati Commercial Gazette — ^are 
clea|^^B|id^lesome, containing very much - 
goofflratter^Bhe issue of the last-named 
paper for December 16th, with Christmas 
pictures, and poetry, and stories, and edito- 
rials — all as wholesome as entertaining — 
would certainly be worthy of generous 
commendation — if issued on a week-day! I 
will not say that the gentlemen who differ 
from me are not conscientious. I only say 
that I would not feel justified, nor 
would I be happy in participating in the 
publication of a Sunday paper, no matter 
how much money it might put into my 
pocket. 

It is also certain that public sentiment 
is changing; whether it ought to change is 
another matter. Hundreds of thousands of 
Christian men read and pay for the Sunday 
paper, and thousands of Christian business 
men advertise in their columns. If all 
Christian men would withhold their custom 
from Sunday papers, many of them would 
be forced to suspend. It will not do to say 
that these men are not what they profess 
to be, or that they do not act conscien- 
tiously. What Christian men who differ 
from them should do, would be to use 
argument and persuasion, rather than 
indignant denunciation. As a matter of 
fact, Sunday is, throughout the civilized 
world, a day for rest and the worship of 
God. At the same time, it should be a day 
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of relaxation and appropriate enjoyment. 
Christian people should present to the world 
a Sabbath that shall commend itself to 
all reasonable and conscientious people as 
wholesome and attractive, as well as spir- 
itually purifying and uplifting. Can the 
Sunday paper prove itself useful in this line ? 
As at present conducted, the mass of Sun- 



day newspapers, in my opinion, do more 
harm than good. They are chiefly adver- 
tising sheets, and carry the business of 
making money through seven days of the 
week. They thus stimulate other enter- 
prises to Sunday lawlessness. Of other 
papers of the class mentioned in the fore- 
going, this can be said with much less force. 



HOMES FOR INCAPABLES. 



LET us think of the pea^y^^^nnd 
quiet that pertain to a^^Mnaffl^ of 
home. Then tnink of making home an 
asylum or a smallpox hospital. No one 
would for a moment tolerate the idea; but 
the cleptomaniac, the libertine, gambler 
and drunkard, all of them morally insane 
and totally unfit to be harbored within homers 
sacred walls, are still retained there because 
society makes no provision to place them 
where they ought to- be, within the walls 
of institutions where they can have expert 
care and treatment, be self-supporting, and, 
best of all, be delivered from themselves. 
There are thousands of these "Scourges of 
God," these embodied penalties of the viola- 
tion of natural law in some ancestral or 
prenatal state, and they are the curse of 
the homes in which their youth is spent. 
Those homes deserve protection from 
society, those victims of an abnormal 
make-up, as visible to the spirit's eye as 
a humped back or goitered neck are to the 

Physical, deserve protection for themselves. 
'he drunkard in Chicago, who pounded his 
sick wife to death with the body of th^ir 
new-born child, was an illustration, carried 
to the supreme degree, of the cruelty to 
which the state is not yet awakened, on 
behalf of the home. When women states- 
men come to iheir own, let us hopefully 
believe, the home will not be left so shelter- 
less as it is now. 

There is another class not yet provided 
for, and that is the adult imbeciles, in mind 
or body, who as children are received in 
institutions, but after a stipulated length 
of time are sent home to be and to make 



others miserable. For these, whose lives 
are the outcome,' largely, of diseased con- 
ditions originating from alcohol, nicotine 
and impurity, provision must be made. 

There is still another class, blessedly 
removed from all that have been named, 
and they are boys and girls of good 
endowments, physically and otherwise, who 
can never be educated unless the state 
founds for them industrial schools. This 
is most of all true of girls from homes 
that are financially impoverished; and last 
of all, the boys and girls who have begun a 
life of sin and liiid themselves liable to law, 
should be strictly secluded from the com- 
pany of old offenders and helped to learn a 
trade and to be translated from the criminal 
to the self -supporting class. 

The people are sure to be taxed ; the dis- 
bursers pf their money often trick the mout 
of any equivalent; and if woman, now 
coming on the stage of action as a power 
for good, can but secure some of that 
money for the people's deliverance, the 
home s safety and the bettered condition of 
the depraved and the delinquent classes, 
her advent will help to make the desert 
blossom as the rose. 

Let us, then, organize a crusade movement 
on the public treasury in the interest of our 
proteges — the ill-conditioned and the ill- 
endowed. White ribbon women in Maine 
and Michigan, Kansas and Mississippi, New 
Hampshire and Iowa, have already done 
this to good effect. I wish we had a sort 
of universal Dorothea Dix, who would 
marshal the forces in /this Holy War. 

Evanston, III Frances E. Willakd, 
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AN Introduction to the Study of Society," 
by Head Professor Small and Assistant 
Professor Vincent, of the Department of 
Sociology of the University of Chicago, is 
the first text-book written for the Nascent 
Science. Such a book goes far to establish 
the scientific character of the study which 
has been termed a name without a science, 
as political economy is a science without a 
name. The absence of dogmatism, the sim- 
plicity of treatment, the commonplaceness 
of subject matter, augurs well for the future 
of the study. The book is written on the 
theory that the proper study of mankind is 
man, and furnishes to any one so disposed 
the means to study Sociology in his own 
neighborhood. 

The study is divided into Descriptive, 
Statistical , and Dynamical Sociology. 
Descriptive Sociology is subdivided into His- 
torical and Contemporary. The manual 
treats only of this last subdivision as a 
basis for the succeeding departments 
and incidentally throws light upon them. 
The general view taken is the biological 
interpretation of society, following the 
Austrian Sociologist, SchafBe, and to a less 
extent, the Belgian Sociologist, DeGreef. 
This organic interpretation leads the authors 
to an ethical system, broadly utilitarian, 
which posits health, wealth, sociability, 
knowledge, beauty, righteousness, as includ- 
ing all human wants, and the rational satis- 
faction of these as the ideal of human 
society. Practically, most men will agree 
with this, whatever their theories may be. 

Part II. of the volume traces the natural 
history of a western town from its incep- 
tion to a flourishing commercial center* 
This forms one of the most interesting 
as well as instructive features of the work. 
It is an application of the laboratory method 
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which the authors advocate, and for which 
they have so successfully attempted to sup- 
ply a handbook. This section of the work, 
as an object lesson, really does "introduce" 
one to the study of society in his own 
locality. 

Book III., treating of Social Anatomy^ 
and Book IV., treating of Social Physiology 
. and Pathology from a scientific exposition 
of social data of common observation. But 
Book v., treating of Social Psychology, 
though dealing with the same data, is a 
much more subtle analysis. 

Though likely to be disappointing to 
many, from the commonplaceness of the 
subject matter, and the absence X)f any claim 
to social revelation, the book is of mu6h 
value, perhaps for these very reasons. 

The Funk & Wagnalls Company, New 
York, have in press the following new and 
important works: 

A "Cyclopedia of Social Reforms." This 
Encyclopedia aims to give, on all the broad 
range of social reform, the experiences of 
the past, the facts of the present and the 
proposals for the future. It puts side by 
side, in authoritative statements, the views, 
theories and utterances of all the schools of 
economic or social thought. Its subjects 
include the Biographical, Bibliographical, 
Explanatory, Historical, Topical; embrac- 
ing Political Economy, Political Science, 
Sociology; treating of Anarchism, Charity 
Organizations, Civil Service Reform, Cur- 
rency, Co-operation, Finance and Tax 
Reform, Direct liegislation. Individualism, 
Land Reform, Proportional Representation, 
Municipalism, Nationalism, Penology, 
Profit-sharing, Prohibition, Socialism, Social 
Purity, Trades Unionism, Woman's Suff- 
rage, etc., etc., prepared with the co-opera- 
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tion of many distinguished specialists. 
Many prominent public men urge the need 
of just such a work to aid in a solution of 
the many questions of the day appertaining 
to greatly needed reforms. It will be a 
large octavo, of at least 1,000 pages. The 
price is set at $6. 

"Little's Cyclopedia of Classified Dates; 
A Ready-reference Compendium of Notable 
Events, in the History of all Countries, 
from B. C. 5004 to A. D. 1895." Size, 4to; 
1,200 pages. The student of Politics, 
Science, Religion and Church History, 
Sociology, Art, Law, Medicine, or of any of 
the Professions or Industries of civilization, 
or of the known events of barbarous peo- 
ples, will here find abundant and accessible 
historical data. The classification and 
arrangement to facilitate lightning refer- 
ence, is said to be perfect. The price is set 
at $6. 

A new edition of "The Library of Relig- 
ious Poetry." By the late learned Dr. 
Philip Schaff, of literary fame, and Arthur 
Gilman, M.A. This book contains a collec- 
tion of the best poems of all ages and 
tongues, with biographical notices, and fif- 
teen full-page steel engravings. The size 
is 8vo; 1,004 pages. Price, $6. 

It was a pretty compliment to America 
that Professor Henry Drummond should 
have delivered his lectures on "The Ascent 
of Man" at Lowell. Sir James Macintosh, 
when only twenty years of age, read a paper 
before the Royal Physical Society of Edin- 
burg, on the "Instincts and Dispositions of 
Animals," in which "he observes that short 
infancy is connected with the early acqui- 
sition of subordinate arts, and the general 
inferiority of intellect; while those animals 
which have long infancy, exhibit scarce any 
traces of instinct, but, on the contrary, 
a superiority of understanding; and he 



attempts to account for the fact from nat- 
ural causes." Then comes Mr. John Piske, 
once a professor at Harvard, with his book 
on "The Idea of God as Affected by Modem 
Knowledge," in which he puts forth an 
Athanasian idea; and Professor Drummond 
puts the copestone to the Evolutionary arch 
with an Augustinian idea! Still there are 
problems to solve. Did vegetable and animal 
life take their rise in the water, or on the 
land? The difference of opinion on this 
subject between De Maillet and Buffon, 
examined by the light of modern investiga- 
tions in comparative anatomy and embryol- 
ogy, might lead to some results that would 
have an important bearing on evolution; 
and the speculations of Buffon and Hugh 
Miller on degeneration, compared with the 
opinions of Dr. Anton Dohm, of Naples, 
and Professor Ray Lancaster, in recent 
times, would amply repay the researches 
of modern biologists. The custom has been 
to compare De Maillet with Buffon and 
Lamarck, and Oken with Lamarck and the 
"Vestiges." There can be no question that, . 
on the subject of degeneration. Miller can 
only be classed with Buffon; and Oken is 
usually associated with Goethe as a scientific 
speculator. — /. F. Sinclair, New Zealand. 

Mythology, as a study, is no longer con- 
fined to Greece and Rome; nor is its value 
solely a curious one. Long since recognized 
as a valuable department of literature, it is 
now appreciated as* an important field of 
ethnological investigation. "Readings in 
Folk-lore," are collected by Hubert M. 
Skinner, for the purpose of literary study, 
but are of course valuable to other studenfas. 
They are not original authorities at all, but 
a collection from the best modem EngUsh 
literature of selections upon mythological 
subjects. The selections are taken with dis- 
criminating judgment from the myths of 
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ancient, Oriental and modem European 
nations, and one section of the book is 
devoted to the American Indians. The 
author is eclectic in his interpretations as 
well as his selections of folk-lore. To those 
ywhose information must be derived from 
secondary authorities, this book is a val- 
uable means to the study. 

A valuable companion piece to the book ^ 
just mentioned, is Guerber's "Myths of 
Greece and Rome." ' These tales, ever new, 
are here given a fresh fascination by both 
literary and artistic merit. The author, 
with no little skill, relates these myths as 
influencing literature from the time of 
Hesiod to that of Tennyson. The illustra- 
tions, numerous and uniformly excellent, 
are reproductions of ancient masterpieces 
and noted modern paintings and sculpture. 

The closing chapter discusses the various 
theories of mythological interpretation, and 
applies briefly the philological theory to 
which the author gives his approval. A 
unique geneolog^cal table of the gods is 
given^ which, with a glossary and index to 
poetical references, forms a valuable aid 
to the study of the subject. For a brief 
sketch, this book is as valuable as any pub- 
lished. 

SociAii Evolution. By Benjamin Kidd. 12mo. 
pp. 374. Cloth, $1.50. Macmillan & Co., 
P'ew York. 

This is a work which every student of 
the social problem should possess. In his 
preface the author says: "No one who 
engages in a serious study of the period of 
transition through which our Western civ- 
ilization is passing at the present time, can 
resist the conclusion that we are rapidly 
approaching the time when we shall be face 
to face with social and political problems 
graver in character and more far-reaching 



in extent than any which have been 
encountered hitherto. These problems are 
not ^peculiar to any nationality included 
in our civilization." 

Dr. Cyrus Hamlin says of this book: "I 
have been reading with interest, Kidd on 
^Social Evolution.^ He has shown most 
triumphantly that it is not intellectual r 
that it is ethical. He deems religion as a / 
force, and he is in advance of the socialists 
generally. He must go further, and con- 
sider sin and redemption as the great facts 
of humanity. Then will the world's history 
be rightly apprehend/ed." 

Un- American Immigration: Its Present 
Effects and Future Periia By Bena 
Michaels Atchison, Ph.D. CharlesH. Kerr 
& Co., Chicago, pp.198. $1.25. 

This timely, instructive and suggestive 
book is a critical study of the census of 
1890. Rev. Joseph Cook writes the intro- 
duction, with commendation of the author's 
ability. He says: "This is a book of tell- 
ing facts and of sound and far-reaching 
inferences on the increasing mischiefs of 
unsifted immigration." The author has 
made an exhaustive study of the crim- 
inal and pauper classes now coming to 
America. These she calls our foreign, our 
criminal, and our pauper belts, "In con- 
clusion, then," she says, "the area having 
the largest foreign population relative to 
the native white population, is also our 
greatest criminal area, and furnishes the 
largest number of criminals for our prisons 
and jails, and the largest number of delin- 
quents for our juvenile reformatories. 

We may justly ask, what are 

to be the social conditions and burdens of 
crime imposed thereby if the present rapid 
foreignization of our cities and states. North 
and South, shall continue during another 
quarter of a century, and the foreign pop- 
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ulation shall continue to bear the same ratio 
to our criminal element?" 

That the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution of the United States may 
not prove "to have been written in sand," 
on account of this unchecked flood-tide of 
pauperism, criminality and illiteracy, Mrs. 
Atchison presents the uses and checks of 
educational, industrial and municipal meas- 
ures. 

As to education, it must be compulsory, 
and that, too, in the English language. The 
right kind of opinion is thus well stated: 
"When we hear of public schools in America 
taught in Qerman and Polish, instead of 
the language of Emerson and Longfellowi 
Lincoln and Grant, one feels like taking, 
not Diogenes^ lantern, but an Edison 
search-light, and going about our streets to 
see if there be in all our cities a patriot.^^ 
To secure a crop of patriots in the future, 
it is suggested "that its future citizens shall 
give ten years of their childhood to a 
uniform preparation, under the direction of 
the State, for the important privileges and 
responsible duties of American citizenship.^^ 
In this connection a plea is made for a 
cabinet oflBcer of education, on the ground 
that tlie cause of education is "more impor- 
tant to the stability and perpetuity of the 
government than any postal system." The 
perils of foreign domination in our indus- 
trial and municipal affairs are also clearly 
stated and supported by abounding statis- 
tics. A startling but true statement is 
that the "European immigrant no sooner 
sets his foot upon our shores than he 
becomes at once not only an industrial and 
moral factor, but a political one as well." 

While disclaiming any attempt to outline 
an immigration law, the author makes some 
seasonable and valuable suggestions. An 
adequate law should admit the worthy and 
exclude the unfit of all nations. The 



immigrant should be able to read and write 
his native language. Every immigrant 
should be compelled to register and to have 
sufficient money to insure him from becom- 
ing a burden to the state for a period of at 
least six months. The immigrant, after 
being registered, when found to have been a 
a criminal or pauper in his native land, 
should be deported at the expense of the 
importing steamship company. The immi- 
grant should be required to declare, on 
landing or registering, his intention, or 
otherwise, of becoming a citizen of the 
United States. He should not be allowed 
to vote in any state till he has become a 
naturalized citizen, and qualification should 
be the ability to read the Constitution in 
the English language. "Certainly it is not 
just that we should be compelled to bear 
the burden of Europe's illiteracy, pauper- 
ism and crime, and an honest intention of 
citizenship should be the price paid for 
industrial and other advantages offered to 
the immigrant." 

Life and Lettebs of John Greenleap 
Whittier. By Samuel T. Pickard. 2 vols. 
12 mo. pp. 802. Houghton, Mifflin <&; Co., 
Boston and New York. 1894. 

For political reform, and as an adviser of 
statesmen, Whittier was himself, by nature 
and largely by training, a politician in the 
best sense of the word and a statesman of 
the highest type. He remained a Republi- 
can throughout the contest of slavery. 
Some of his closest and most valued asso- 
ciates, like Mr. Garrison and Charles 
Sumner, diverged in their political creeds 
at first or last, very widely. 

Until he was about twenty-seven years of 
age, Whittier seemed likely to devote the 
chief strength of his life to journalism and 
politics. This earlier part of his career is 
fully unveiled for the first time in these 
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almost autobiographical volumes. It 
explains why he acted all his best years 
with so much effect as an agitator from 
Republican standards; but Mr. Whittier 
adhered with extraordinary steadiness and 
equipoise to that set of principles which 
were wholly victorious in the end. 

As a reformer, Whittier's commanding 
power sprang from his balanced political 
judgment and from his lofty and intense 
religious faith. He was a thoroughly con- 
vinced and consistent Quaker, and therefore 
an earthquaker. He says in one of his 
letters (page 628) that one cannot climb 
into heaven on a syllogism. But the 
strength of his life was built on the syllo- 
gism that there is a voice in us, and not 
of us, that requires us to be holy, and that 
therefore we know that we are in personal 
contact with a holy Personal Being, and 
under obligation to obey Him with promp- 
titude, courage and gladness. 

It has been often claimed that Whittier 
was a Universalist, but he says distinctly in 
these volumes (page 269), ''I am not a 
Universalist." He refers to his poem, 
entitled *'The Answer," as a summary of 
his faith, as to the fate of those who fall 
by their own choice into a final permanence 
of evil character: 

Forever round the mercy seat 
The guiding lights of Love shall burn ; 

But what if habit-hound thy feet 
Shall lack the will to turn? 

It is not fair to speak of Whittier as a 
Unitarian, although it must be confessed 
that some of his phrases used in descrip- 
tion of his faith, lack precision and 
luminousness, and some show that he 
greatly misunderstood, at several points, 
the positions of scholarly orthodoxy. He 
said once to the present writer, "I cannot 
quite agree with Jonathan Edwards and 
Andover in totally denying the freedom 



of the human will." A proper reply ta 
this amazing misconception might have 
been, "I cannot quite agree with your 
friends. Garrison and Phillips, in totally 
denying the wrongfulness of human 
slavery." 

As a poet, Whittier has been called by 
Canon Farrar, the best American represen- 
tative of ^the Puritan spirit and the closest 
successor of John Milton. As such, he 
was asked by Canon Farrar to write the 
lines now on the Milton memorial window^ 
in the church near Westminster Abbey. 
The best human critics always speak of 
Whittier as the foremost American poet. 
He is given this rank by them because of 
his unsurpassed insight within the depths 
of the spiritual life. He is the poet of what 
Germans call the deepest inmost. But 
only Americans can appreciate Whittier 
fully, as the seer and bard of the best 
elements of our National life — social, polit- 
ical and religious. He was the prophet of 
freedom in the Civil War. As Senator 
Hoar said in a speech in eulogy of the poet's 
career, "The great speech of Webster or 
Sumner is heard but by few; but the 
musical arrow of the poet pierces the heart 
of the whole people." (page 726.) 

This book gives the detailed history of the 
origin and growth of most of Whittier's 
famous poems. ^ ^Sno w Bound" is an immortal 
idyl of New England rural life, as the poet 
looked back upon it after the death of his 
sister. "Laus Deo," perhaps the most 
inspired of all his lyrics, "wrote itself," 
while Whittier was sitting at divine service 
in the Quaker meeting-house near his home 
and listening to the bells which proclaimed 
the final overthrow of slavery. 

It is important to notice that by 
hereditary descent Whittier was a rare 
spiritual amalgam. Some of the best blood 
of New England was in his veins, but 
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on both sides his family^was of Hugenot 
origin. 

Phillips Brooks, writing to Whittier on 
his eighty-fourth birthday, said: "I thank 
Ood that you have liyed, and that you are 
living, and that you will always live." And 
so will say many generations and centuries 
yet, through whom shall flow down, as from 
mountain heights, Whittier's pure, crys- 
talline and holy brook of song. J. C. 

^UIET StOSIES from AN OLD WOMAN'S 

Gabden. By Alison McLean. Frederick 
Wame A Co., London and New York. 
pp.260. $1.25. 

The charm of this little book is its 
simplicity. The quaint old names of some 
flowers suggested the homely and pathetic 
story of life. The village experiences 
are faithfully reproduced, and who of us 
has not looked upon duplicates of the 
characters ? The flowers of the heart bloom 
as did the plants in the garden. The stories 
tire a» sad as life, because true to life. The 
pictures are not all dark-hued. The bright 
shades mingle with the somber. The 
chapters are studies in character. Old- 
fashioned traits of love, honesty, truthful- 
ness and virtue were formed in the dear old 
lady^s garden. 



St. Francis of Assisi. By Paul Sabatier. 
Translated by Louise Sejrmour Houghton. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 

One of the most fascinating books which 
we have read during the past year, is this 
Life of St. Francis of Assisi. The story 
of the life of this founder of a religious 
order, although told as a simple narrative, 
touches and moves the reader wonderfully 
by its simplicity and loftiness. The woric 
is, in a way, a masterly and careful crit- 
icism, emphasizing the human side of the 
character of Francis. Few writers have suc- 
ceeded so well in their undertaking as M. 
Sabatier. The book possesses rare historical 
and literary value, and should be in the 
hands of every student. It will ever rank 
high among our best biographies. 



BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Socialism: The Fabian Essays. By G. 
Bernard Shaw, with an introduction by 
Edward Bellamy. Charles E. Brown & Co., 
Boston, Mass. 75 cents. 

The CAiiL OF the Cross. By George D. Her- 
ron, D.D. Fleming H. Kevell Company, 
Chicago. 16mo. Cloth, 76 cents. 

The Larger Christ. By George D. Herron. 
Fleming H. Revell Company, Chicago. 
16mo. Cloth, 76 cents. 

The Growth of the Idyua of the Kino. 
By Richard Jones, Ph.D. J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia. 
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THOSE who believe^^ in social evolution, 
rather than social revolution, might 
well classify, in geologic phrase, as ^^expe- 
dited evolution," the report of the Chicago 
Strike Commission. When we note that 
its radical recommendation of stricter gov- 
ernment control both of railroads and their 
employees is signed by Hon. Carroll D. 
Wright, who has a world-wide reputation 
for both impartiality and conservatism, we are 
startled at the evidence thus afforded of the 
rapid transformation of industry that is now 
in progress from individualistic to socialistic 
conditions. (We use socialistic in its true 
sense, not in the sense of semi-socialism.) 

What is said of Pullman — the man and 
the town — is of small importance, but is 
very unfavorable to both. The paralysis 
of a nation's industry by the quarrel of a 
railway union with a manager's union is 
the important thing, and this the report 
would make forever impossible hereafter, 
through a permanent National Strike Com- 
mission, which could enforce its decree as 
to wages upon the railroads, but not upon 
the emp!oyees(?). In another part of the 
report, however, it is advised that the latter 
be not allowed to leave the service of a rail- 
road, during an arbitration, without thirty 
days' notice. 

This proposal of compulsory arbitration 
for railroads, and voluntary arbitration 
for employees will be chiefly useful, no 
doubt, in provoking a national controversy 
in which it will more and more appear that 
the government ownership of railroads 
(which the report opposes, but admits is 
likely to be hastened by such strikes as the 
one under consideration) is at least a much 
simpler and juster solution of the difficulty 
than the semi-government control proposed, 
which would probably be as inefficient as 



the attempted control of Turkey by the^ 
"Powers," when it should be erased from 
the earth which it has stained so often with 
massacred Christians. Government owner- 
ship of railroads, with civil service reform, is 
likely to be encouraged also by the favorable 
reports that our foreign consuls made in 
November, by the order of the last session 
of Congress, as to the results of govern- 
ment ownership of railroads in Europe. 

W. F. C. 

There are no contributions to the labor 
problem of more value than the reports of 
the National Labor Bureau. The ninth 
report, recently issued, a volume of 119' 
pages, is wholly devoted to Building and 
Loan Associations, of which a complete 
showing has never before been made. It is 
an interesting fact that Hon. Carroll D. 
Wright should have issued almost simul- 
taneously this volume on labor's self-help 
and his Chicago strike report, which advo- 
cates as strongly state help. The former 
report calls these building associations "a 
unique private banking business," and 
declares that it secures to the workmen who 
unite in them "not only all the benefits of 
a savings bank, but the benefit of con- 
stantly accruing compound interest." 

These associations help people of small 
earnings, by constant saving, to build little 
homes of their own, as 290,803 have done. 
An insurance feature is sometimes added to 
secure the association and the member 
against any loss in case of death. The 
insurance pays whatever balance may be 
due on a house at one's death, and leaves it 
unencumbered to his wife and children. 
The total of dues and profits which work- 
men have invested in these associations is 
$450,667,594. Of 5,838 associations, only 
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85 sbowed net loss for the year, and this 
amounted to a total of only $23,322. Those 
who belong to these associations are power- 
fully stimulated not only to thrift, but also 
to sobriety and stability. Th« fact that 
less than one third of a million have yet 
acquired hohies by them shows that they 
are not as yet a large element in the solu- 
tion of the problems of poverty, but the 
facts of this report, wisely used by philan- 
thropists, ought to make them much more 
so. It would seem that only those who 
have something more than a ''living wage" 
could avail themselves of these associations, 
but many a workman's family spends more 
on rent and rum, or upon tobacco and 
knick-knacks than would be necessary to 
build a home through one of these associ- 
ations. 

The political landslides of 1892 and 
1894, the first anti-Republican, the second 
anti-Democratic, indicate the instabi^ty of 
the balance of power people, perhaps, but 
also their independence. Although the 
Prohibition and Populist votes both fell 
off, the friends of moral and industrial 
reforms find a compensating encourage- 
ment in the fact that the old party ties are 
being relaxed, and revolts against them 
encouraged. This will lead at length to 
the reform of the old parties, or their over- 
throw. Only a strong party bias and blind- 
ness can overlook the fact that the most 
prominent force back of the recent land- 
slide was not hunger for high tariff, but 
moral indignation at Democratic and Pop- 
ulist abuses. It was a negative election, a 
rebuke of Tammany, of Hill, of Democratic 
quarreling and surrender to trusts in the 
last Congress, of Gresham blunders, of Pop- 
ulist anarchy in gubernatorial offices in the 
West, of silver and tariff tinkering in the 
interest of a public party and of private 



parties. Some day, let us hope, such a 
moral indignation will sweep away the 
liquor traffic, which is the power behind 
Tammany, behind Hill, behind the indirect 
appropriations made by the last session of 
Congress to the Whisky Trust and the beer 
brewers. 

This will be hastened if New York's 
reform maydr turns out a deform mayor, 
as Brooklyn's has already done. The latter, 
who has not enforced the laws against 
saloons on any day of the week, openly 
advocates the surrender of Sunday to them, 
and the former, in an interview published 
in the New York Sun, intimates that under 
his administration ''the boys will be able to 
get their beer on Sunday." The anti-May- 
nard Republican victory in New York state 
resulted in a legislature that ignored all 
temperance bills. If the first fruits of the 
anti-Hill victory is to surrender Sunday to 
the saloons, which it is declared by the 
Wine and Spirit Gazette the party leaders 
have promised to do, the people, if it be 
really true that they cannot all be fooled 
all the time, will see that the next landslide 
of moral indignation should be hurled 
against saloon government itself, instead 
of merely changing its agents. 

W. F.C. 

Three things in the series of questions 
prepared by the Lethlow Committee of fifty 
on the effects of the use of alcoholic bev- 
erages, are very significant: 1. No question 
whatever is asked as to the tendency of the 
use of alcohol in moderate quantities, to 
create an unnatural appetite for more. This 
is the vital part of the topic. It is wholly 
ignored. 2. Life insurance societies and 
athletic clubs, which insist upon total 
abstinence, are not mentioned among the 
sources from which information is to be 
sought. 3. Many of the members of the 
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committee, like President C. W. Eliot, are 
known to be defenders of moderate drink- 
ing. The committee is so constituted that 
it looks like a partisan company which is 
expected to muster once mort the argu- 
ments long since overthrown in favor of 
the habits of tippling, which are now so 
generally given up among well-educated 
people in what deserves to be called good 
society. Scientific Temperance Instruction, 
now mandatory in thirty-nine states, may 
be expected to counteract the mischief 
likely to result from the prejudiced special 
pleading of tipplers. 

LADY HEKKY SOMERSET ON THE W. C. T. U. 

As the World's Polyglot Petition is to 
start upon its travels this year, I have 
thought that it would be of interest to all 
intelligent people to know something of 
the aims and objects of the Society which 
had the thoughtfulness and devotion to 
work up such a petition. Therefore, I am 
inclosing to you a copy of the Preamble 
and Declaration of Principles, hoping that 
you will secure its publication in as many 
newspapers as possible. These documents 
were drawn up by Miss Willard, President 
•of the World's Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union, and adopted at the Boston 
Convention of that society in 1891. 

I inclose two extracts from the President's 
address, which will commend themselves 
even to the conservative minds that do not 
go with us all the length of the long road 
of Temperance Reform. 

Beigate, England, Isabel Somerset. 

DECLARATION OF THE WORLD'S W. C. T. U. 

We believe in the coming of His Kingdom, 
whose service is the highest liberty because His 
laws, written In our members as well as in 
nature and in grace, **are perfect converting the 
«oul." 

We believe in the gospel of the Gk)lden Bule, 
and that each man's habit of life should be an 
example safe and beneficent for every other 
man. 

We therefore formulate and for ourselves 
adopt the following pledge, asking our brothers 
of a common danger and a common hope to 
make common cause with us, in working its 



reasonable and helpful precepts into the practice 
of every-day life. 

MB. STEAD ON NATIONAL SOCIAL UNION. 

I have to thank you for your kindly 
reference to the Civic Church in the Decem- 
ber number of Our Day. I have nothing to 
complain of in the way in which you crit- 
icise my proposals. It may interest you to 
know that we have dropped the name 
Civic Church and adopted that of National 
Social Union. I send you some of the 
recent publications of that body, to which 
I do not think that you will take any 
exception. 

There is one point, however, upon which 
you have been misinformed. I was never 
such an imbecile as to have ever said that 
it was impossible to prohibit the sale of 
drink, as you seem to imagine. The passage 
you quote in your address about prohibition 
and cutting the moon into slices, implies 
that I was such an idiot. If you had heard 
what I said, or if you had seen a full report 
of my remarks, vou would not have spoKen 
as you did. What I said was, that how-- 
ever desirabW it might be to prohibit the 
sale of strong drink, it was absolutely 
impossible to do so in a city like Chicago, 
where the Prohibitionist Party was power- 
less and where the drink interest was so 
powerful that the temperance party could 
not even attempt to enforce the existing 
laws which compel saloon-keepers to close 
at 12 o'clock, i am quite certain that you 
entirely agree with what I said upon that 
subject, but of course I could not expect 
you to follow closely the controversy in 
Chicago. I only mention this in order that 
you might not think that I went out of my 
way to say anything against a cause with 
which I sympathize so much. 

I send vou a copy of my Christmas num- 
ber, which may interest you somewhat, as 
it describes one phase of the social and 
economic movement in this country. Again 
thanking you for your courtesy, 

I am yours sincerely, 

W. T. Stead. 
Review of Reviews Office, London. 
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, Articles in Monthly Magazines. 



SOME ARTICLES IN THE MONTHLY MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 



ARENA. 



«Tbe Real Slgnlflcanoe of the World's 

Parliament of Religions. By Prof. 

Max Muller. 
The Religion of Holmes' Poems. 
Wellsprlngs and Feeders of Immo- 

rallty. 
The Fate of Major Rogers. 
Wm. Penn and Peter the Great. 
A Woman in the Camp. 
Cinch : A Xmas Story of E. Tenn. 
*Union Symposium for the Month : 

The Abolition of War. 

ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 

DROBMBEB. 

The Trumpeter, 

Christmas Eve and Xmas Bay at an 

English Country House. 
An Ol<r>tlme Sorosis. 
In Jackik>n*6 Administration. 
Reginald Pole. 

The New Criticism of Oenius. 
Literary Love Letters: A Modern 

Account. 

BIBLICAL WORLD. 

DECBKBKB. 

*A Theory Of the Divine and Human 

Elements in Genesis. 
Stndfes in Palestine Geography. 
Saul Ben-Klsb. 
Exploration and Discovery: The 

Banquet of Paheri. 

CENTURY. 

DEGBHBER. 

Life of Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Francesco CrispL 

Anthony Van Dyok. 

Casa Bracclo. 

*Wbat Has Science to Do with Re- 
ligion T 

A Neighbor's Landmark. 

Old Maryland Homes and Ways. 

Ad Errant Wooing. 

One Woman's Way. 

Azelie. 

A Walking Delegate. By Rudyard 
Klplinff. 

The American Woman In Politics. 

CHURCH AT HOME AND ABROAD 

DSCEMBGB. 

Observance of the Lord's Day In 
Venice. 

«The Sabbath in Its Relation to Law 
and Order. 

Indians of Arizona. 

^ThreatenedUprising of the Neglect- 
ed Class. 

COSMOPOLITAN. 

DBCEMBKR. 

Relations of Photography to Art. 

The Tribes of the Sahara. 

Murgherita of Savoy. 

Musical Instruments of the World. 

Great Passions of History. 

A Parting and a Meeting. 

On Frenchman's Bay. 

Abraham Lincoln and His Relations 

to Women. 
An Error in the Fourth Dimension. 
The Story of a Thousand. 
The Hall-mark. 



ECLECTIC. 

DBOBVBBR. 

^Christianity and Communism. 
The Drift of Psychical Research. 
^Popular and Injurious Class and 

Labor Misrepresentations. 
The Streets of Paris Forty Years Ago. 
The Crimea in 1854 and 1894. 
Ravenna and Her Ghosts. 
The Possibllitv in Other Worlds. 
A Reluctant Evangelist. 
Sentimental Traveling. 



HARPER'S. 

DECEMBEB. 

An Arabian Day and Night. 

Evolution of the Country Club. 

Paola in Italy. 

The Time of the Lotus. 

The Simpletons— a Novel. 

The Dividing Fence. 

Tamlngof the Shrew. 

People we PasK. 

The Colonel's Xmas. 

The Show-places of Paris. 

Richard and Robin. 



LIPPINCOTT'S. 

DECEMBEB. 

Mrs. Hallam's Companion. 
Shall I Study Medicine T 
A Western Daisy Miller. 
Living Pictures at the Louvre. 
A Creed of Manners. 
Don Jaime, of Mission San Jose. 
A Live Ghost. 

Some Notable Women of the Past. 
Talks with the Trade : the Personal 
Element. 



McCLURE'S. 

DECEMBEB. 

Napoleon Bonaparte. Second Paper. 

Dikkon'sDog. 

A Morning with Bret Harte. 

**Human Documents." 

*Mr. Moody : Some Impressions and 

Facts. 
A Foreign-office Romance. 
The Christ Child in Art. 
The Takin* In of Old Mis' Lane. 
The Overthrow of the Molly Ma* 

guires. 



NEW WORLD. 

DECEMBEB. 

Some Questions in Religion Now 

Pressing. 
A Unitarian's Gospel. 
Athanasianism. 

Science a Natural Ally of Religion. 
"One Lord, and His Name One." 
The Gtospel According to Peter. 
John Addington Symonds. 
Modern Jesuitism. 
The Mimicry of Heredity. 



NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

DECEMBEB. 

The Catholic School Systemln Rome 

Brigandage on Our Railroads. 

Two Great Authors : 
Holmes. 
Froude. 

Our Experiments In Financial Leg- 
islation. 

♦The Salvation Army. 

Consular Reform. 

Wild TralU in Tame Animals. 

How the Czar's Death Affects] Eu- 
rope. 

The Meaning of the Elections. 

Why Our Women Marry Abroad. 



OUTING. 

DECEMBEB. 

The Japanese Theater. 

A Boating Trip in Samoan Waters. 

With Pennsylvania Q,uail. 

Sledging in Korway. 

Shooting Mallard on Goose Lake. 

Haps and Mishaps of a Florida;Ma- 

roon. 
A Woman in the Mackenzie Delta. 
Lenz's World Tour Awheel. 
The National Guard of New York 

State. 



OVERLAND MONTHLY. 

DECEMBEB. 

Metamorphosis of Fencing. 

The Song of the Balboa Sea. 

Lo-Ta-Kah. 

Prickly Plants of California. 

Regarding Book Plates. 

*The Vigilance Committee of '56. 

The Decline of the Mission Indians. 

Famous Californians of Other Days* 



REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

DECEMBEB. 

*Adolph Sutro. 
Alexander III. 
^n the Threshold of Universal 

Re-establishment of Olympic Gamee^ 
Industrial Agreements and Concil- 
iation. 
Why Not More Forest Preserves? 



SCRIBNER'S. 

DECEMBEB. 

Mc Andrew's Hymn— Rudyard Kip- 
ling. 

Cast Shadows. 

The Matrimonial Tontine Benefit 
Association. 

Geo. Frederick Watts, R.A. 

The Marble of Osiris. 

A Primer of Imaginary Geography.. 

The Wood-cutter's Hut. 

The Story of a Path. 

John March, Southerner. 
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THE REPUBLIC OF FRANCE. 

TT 7E are accustomed to speak of France 
V V as our "sister republic," without real- 
izing how extreme are the differences 
between the two nations. This difference 
has been made emphatic by the experienced 
of the past month. The President of the 
French Republic, M. Casimir-Perier, who, at 
the distressing death of Carnot, last sum- 
mer, was almost immediately elected to^ the 
presidency, has already resigned his high 
position, for reasons which are variously 
explained, but which appear to involve as 
much as anything else the injury of his sen- 
sibilities by the opposition and harsh criticism 
which have been given him. The two Cham- 
bers, meeting as one body, immediately pro- 
ceeded to the election of his successor, with 
a result already known to our readers. In 
contrast with this state of affairs, picture 
the American Republic, where the election 
of the president takes place by popular vote 
after months of actual candidacy, and in 
some cases, after two or three years of con- 
sideration of a name in connection with the 
high ofiSce. Then, in place of a ministry 
obliged to resign at the first adverse vote upon 
a proposition made by them, the ministry, 
instead of the president, being the actual 
rulers of the state, think of our American 
Cabinet constituting merely the personal 
advisers of the president, and, except in the 
case of a weak president, having merely 
nominal power. The president of France can 



appoint to the judiciary only on the recom- 
mendation of the Minister of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, while the president of the 
United States may send in such an appoint- 
ment without even informing a member of 
the Cabinet of his intention, much less 
asking their approval or following their initi- 
,ative. The tremendous power of veto pos- 




M. Casimir-Pebier. 
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sessed by our president, which only a two 
thirds vote of Congress can overcome, has 
nothing corresponding to it in the powers 
of the president of France ; and although 
the latter receives five times as large a salary 
as our president, the dignity of his position 
cannot be compared with that of an Amer- 
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ican president. The division of the French 
deputies and senators into several parties — 
Socialist, Conservative-Republican, Radical 
Republican, and even Monarchist — compli- 
cates the task of any ministry in maintain- 
ing a majority, as indeed is the case in 
England and Germany as well. In our govern- 
ment there have rarely been more than two 
great parties to be considered, and even in 
this case, as we are seeing now, a party may 
remain long in actual power after it has 
been overwhelmingly defeated by a popular 
vote ; and even after the great change in 
the political character of Congress shall 
have taken effect next December, the execu- 
tive department of the government will 
long remain of the opposite and defeated 
party. Our president will receive, doubt- 
less, in that time many a sharp rebuff from 
Congress, as indeed he has received from 
his own palrty already. Such a direct stab 
from his own party as our president 
received in the passage of the Senate tariff 
bill, such general condemnation as met his 
Hawaiian policy, such frequent and gross 
caricature and criticisms as appear in our 
irreverent public press, might long ago have 
caused a president of France to resign, but 
no one expects our president to take such a 
step. If, however, he was shorn of real 
power, as in France ; if the neutral position 
which he faithfully endeavored to maintain 
did not save him from fierce criticism of his 
integrity; if, for all his endurance, his efforts 
seemed without result, and there lurked 
ever the shadow of the assassin about his 
way, perhaps our president would have been 
as quick to present his resignation as was 
Casimir-Perier. Who is there who would 
fancy an exchange of conditions between 
our nation and France, despite certain 
faults of our method of government? 

Of five presidents of France since the 
inauguration of the present and third form 



of Republican government in 1871, four 
have resigned and one was assassinated. In 
the same time thirty-four ministries have 
resigned. French statesmen are now call- 
ing for a revision of the constitution, to 
change the relation of the executive to the 
legislature. The Chamber of Deputies, by 
refusing any cabinet chosen by the pres- 
ident, can deprive him of the means of 
government altogether. The resignation 
of Casimir-Perier has been forced by a strong 
faction of Radicals and revolutionary 
Socialists. They would neither support 
a Moderate-Republican ministry, nor allow 
their own leader to form a cabinet. 

Within forty-eight hours after the resig- 
nation of Casimir-Perier the National 
Assembly had met and elected Felix Faure 
to the presidency. Like his predecessor, the 
new president is a Moderate-Republican. 
He is said to be a man of great ability, of 
considerable political experience, and of 
great personal popularity. 

MAYOR STRONG — MAYOR WRONG. 

Mayor Strong should now be called Mayor 
Wrong. The reform mayor has proved a 
deform mayor, in strict accordance with his 
ante-election promise, as recorded in the last 
number of this magazine. Before election^ 
the mayor "guessed the boys would get 
their Sunday beer as usual under his admin- 
istration ." Now, in an uncontradicted press 
telegram, he is reported to have said to a 
committee of liquor dealers: "You boys are 
engaged in a business that is just as legit- 
imate as any other. . . Suppose you agree 
to open at one or two o'clock on Sunday 
and keep open until eleven o'clock at nighty 
and everyone of you keep closed Sunday 
morning." "Under the present law ?" asked 
Mr. Tekulsky. "Precisely," said the mayor. 
"That is the only way to test public 
opinion." The committee asked the mayor 
in effect if the police would acquiesce in car- 
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rying out the plan, and the mayor gave them 
to understand that he would see to that. So 
far the report. It is only necessary to add, 
to complete this picture of official anarchy, 
that "the present law" referred to by the 
liquor dealers, who confessed that they had 
habitually broken it, forbids the opening of 
saloons during any part of the Sabbath. It 
is to be feared that the police will obey the 
mayor's order to allow the law to be 
Tiolated. 

It is to be feared, also, that the Police 
Commissioners will not, as in a like case in 
Cincinnati, publicly rebuke the chief of 
police for obeying the mayor's orders when 
in confliction with his oath to enforce the 
laws. 

Even the dialogues of lawyers and law- 
breakers before th^ Lexow Committee are 
outdone by this dialogue of the mayor with 
the "boys," who were not reproved for, but 
urged to the violation of the laws. The 
country has seen all sorts of mayors, mostly 
bad, goodish, goody, or good-for-nothing, 
who winked at violations of law, but this is 
probably the first — let public indignation 
make it the last — instance where a mayor 
has publicly requested liquor dealers to 
violate the laws. 

STATES ON THE BLACK-LIST. 

Mrs. Mary H. Hunt's Temperance Educa- 
tion Map of the United States, in which 
states having a temperance education law 
are white, others black, is fast bleaching. 
A few months ago New Jersey enacted such 
a law, and now South Carolina has fallen 
into line, the victorious forces being led by 
Mrs. Sallie F. Chapin, the State President 
of the Women's Christian Temperance 
Union. The only states that still love 
darkness rather than light, in this matter, 
are Indiana, Georgia, Tennessee and 
Arkansas. 

Some of the white states, however, might 



appropriately be shaded in spots, because 
they have not enforced the law with vigor. 
We may ho^e that the temperance cause 
will move more swiftly forward when a gen- 
eration bred on temperance education comes 
to the ballot. 

BRSCKINBIDGE TO THE BEAB. 

One of the most healthful indications of 
recent times as to the sanity of the Amer- 
ican taste, when it has once set itself soberly 
to decide a question of morals, is seen in the' 
fact that the notorious ex-Congressman 
(how well that "ex-" looks!) Breckinridge 
has met with striking failure to gather 
audiences to listen to him or look at him in 
his recent lecture tour. It was to be feared 
that the curiosity of the people and the 
actual reputation for great eloquence which 
the man possessed would have made his 
tour a financial success in spite of the dis- 
approval of the better class. It seems, how- 
ever, that no respectable number of people 
have been found anywhere who cared even 
to look upon him as a curiosity. It was 
almost too much to have hoped. It is great 
reason for thankfulness, not alone for its 
bearing on this particular case, but for its 
indication of a saving substratum of decency 
in the character of the American people. 
With Tammany and Breckinridge both 
relegated far to the rear within the same 
year, the American people may breathe with 
greater freedom and stand a little higher on 
tiptoe than for' many a day. 

THE TBINITY TEKEMBKTS SCANDAL. 

New York City, and in varying degrees 
the country at large, has been agitating 
itself recently as to the report made by the 
Board of Health upon the condition of the 
tenements owned by Trinity Church, which, 
with its 148 tenements, is one of the greatest 
land-owners in New York. It was shown that 
the death-rate in these tenements has been, 
forfive years past, thirty-five per cent greater 
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than the general death-rate of the city, 
and the inspectors report them in general to 
be among the worst in the city. The rector 
of the church answers that the tenements 
are, many of them, not under the direct 
control of the church, being leased for 
an extended term of years ; that others of 
them cannot be profitably rebuilt, since it is 
only a matter of a few years until they 
must be torn down for the erection of busi- 
ness houses; and in general the answer to 
the charges is that the corporation does not 
consider that, in accordance with good busi- 
ness policy, it could have done very differ- 
ently, and that, moreover, it must be the 
judge of its own duty. It seems that a 
similar agitation was made in 1857, and that 
the lapse of nearly forty years has made 
little improvement. It behooves this 
wealthy church to bestir itself promptly 
for the removal of this crying evil. The 
church uses the vast income from this prop- 
erty, accrued through the rise in real estate 
in the metropolis, in very commendable 
ways for the religious and missionary uses 
of its church, but it would require an incon- 
ceivable amount of good done in this way 
to counteract the effect of such a scandal. 
The minds of the poor and of the labor 
organizations, already too much inflamed 
against religion, will be quick to make asso- 
ciation of this unfortunate condition of 
affairs with the church itself, to the equal 
harm of the church and the people. It 
adds an argument against the possession by 
any church of larger holdings of property 
than are actually necessary ttt ^ive stability 
to the work of the church. The mnin sup- 
port of a church should come from its con- 
stant dependence upon the direct support of 
its constituency* Many of our thoughtful 
religious leaders are favoring the participa- 
tion of the churches in the general burden 
aublic taxation. 



A CENSUS OF GHOSTS. 

The English Society for Psychical 
Research, which has for some years been 
making an attempt to investigate myste- 
rious psychical facts, such as the reports of 
mind-reading, thought-transference, appear- 
ances of "ghosts," etc., upon a cold-blooded, 
scientific basis, has recently made public 
the report of a committee upon one inter- 
esting phase of the general subject; namely, 
that of apparitions in connection with death. 
The names of Professor and Mrs. Sidgwick 
are most prominently connected with the 
report, which says: "Between deaths and 
apparitions of dying persons a connection 
exists which is not due to chance alone. 
This we hold as a proved fact." Professor 
J. H. Hyslop, of Columbia College, in a 
cautious article in the New York Indepen- 
dent^ calls attention to this report and to 
some of its possible consequences. The basis 
of the conclusion of the committee is the col- 
lection of 17,000 cases of alleged apparitions, 
these being sifted and culled until barely 
thirty are at length selected as a basis of 
computation, and as being undeniable cases 
of the appearance of a dying person to others 
within twelve hours after death, in most 
cases the interval being but a few hours, or 
even apparently coincident with the moment 
of death. Then the law of probabilities is 
used to determine the chance of any partic- 
ular person^s dying on a particular day, the 
death-rate being, of course, easily ascertain- 
able. The chances are stated to be one in 
19,000, while the actual facts, as indicated 
by their investigations, seem to the com- 
mittee to correspond to a rate of 440 deaths 
out of 19,000 apparitions, a rate which 
seems to them far too high to allow of 
explanation on the ground of mere coinci- 
dence. It must be confessed, however, that 
the impression given by the report of the 
committee is likely to be quite diverse from 
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that of their own conclasions. The fact that 
out of 17,000 alleged apparitions, less than 
1,300 direct testimonies could be secured to 
the fact of the apparition, and that of these 
1,300 all but eighty were discredited in some 
way so that the committee threw them out, 
and that even of these eighty, for some reason, 
it was thought best to take but thirty cases, 
appears to cast a general incertitude over 
the whole matter, rather than to render the 
final statement unquestionable, as the com- 
mittee has assumed. 

It is likely, however, that the investiga- 
tion will add something to the growing 
mass of evidence that the ordinary methods 
of communicating impressions through the 
senses of sight or touch or sound do not 
exhaust the possibilities of the case, and 
that what is known as thought-transference 
independently of the ordinary sensory 
impressions, may reach its highest and clear- 
est efficiency in moments of extreme excite- 
ment, even in cases such as those of impeiid- 
ing death, when the physical powers are at 
their lowest ebb. For the purpose of dem- 
onstrating the existence of the spirit after 
death, however, a different sort of evidence 
would seem to l>e demanded. Instead of 
seeking for cases of close coincidence 
between the apparition and the death, cases 
where there existed a clear interval of many 
hours at least between the death and the 
apparition would seem to be needed, and 
there would then remain the difficult task 
of proving that the apparition could not be 
accounted for upon any other supposition 
than that of the actual influence of the 
already departed spirit upon the subject of 
the experience. Thoughtful people will 
wait long ere they accept these results as a 
demonstration of the distinction between 
spirit and matter, however firmly they may 
believe in this distinction. The credulous, 
the charlatan, and those whose judgment is 



captive to some great grief, may attempt to 
utilize this report, and scientific men will 
make it a subject of their further investiga- 
tion, but it is hardly likely to fulfill Profes- 
sor Hyslop's suggested anticipation as an 
epoch-making solution of the question of 
existence after death from a purely scientific 
point of view, thus reconciling science and 
religion. 

POLITICAL REVIVAL IN THE SOUTH. 

The political revival, which in the North 
is bringing corrupt cities to the anxious- 
seat for conversion, and has even led the 
Democratic mayor of * Chicago to put, its 
police under civil service rules, is producing 
in the South travail of soul with reference 
to better state governments. In South 
Carolina, the Populists having obtained 
possession of the state ''machine," have 
used the political thumb-screws made for 
negroes, upon their Democratic manufac- 
turers, who consequently advocate reform. 

In Alabama, the white Populists having 
suffered from like thumb-screws, which 
they helped to make when Democrats, have 
also joined the cry for political reform. 
"Honest elections" has become a watch- 
word of the Southern press, which has 
mostly been at confessional in regard to 
the long-tolerated election frauds, which 
they now wish to have -exiled by the intro- 
duction of ballot reform. The best men of 
the South advocate the exclusion of illit- 
eracy from the ballot-box by laws impar- 
tially applying to white and black. But the 
politicians are mostly trying to solve the 
problem of having a government white 
morally, administered by whites only. It is 
to be hoped that when this national revival 
of civic patriotism has passed the period 
of novelty and enthusiasm, the converted 
Northern cities and Southern states will 
not be allowed by public apathy to "fall 
from grace." Not only the people of New 
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York State by their last two elections, but 
the Court of Appeals alst) has decided that 
the State Senate of 1892 was stolen, which 
implies that New York's beer-brewer sen- 
ator at Washington has no right to his 
seat. Stealing senatorships, however, is no 
more treasonable than buying them, as 
some of his colleagues are reputed to have 
done. Amid revelations of political cor- 
ruption, it is pleasant to note the steady 
progress of civil service reform. Its. league, 
at its recent annual meeting, commended 
the President and Cabinet, except Secretary 
Carlisle, as having done more for the reform 
than any previous administration ; but one 
hundred and sixty thousand oflBces are still 
unprotected, against about forty thousand 
now on the merit plan. The address of 
Carl Schurz shows that "spoils" do not help 
to party victory, by citing numerous recent 
defeats of the party having all the power of 
appointments and disappointments, some- 
times Republican, sometimes Democratic. 

DEBS AS A MABTYB. 

The new element which, as history shows, 
is so potent in an agitation, namely, the 
element of sentimental sympathy, has been 
brought at last more distinctly than before 
into play in the labor troubles of a year 
past, by the sentence of Debs, the leader of 
the great strike centering at Chicago, to a 
term of six months in jail — nominally for 
the contempt of court involved in a disre- 
gard for the injunction of the United States 
Court, but probably in greater or less degree 
with a reference to the whole matter of 
bringing about the revolutionary state of 
affairs which existed in the country for a 
brief while last summer. The more violent 
of the labor agitators are in a paroxysm of 
rage at the tyrannical act of the "capital- 
istic'^ government minions, while it is to be 
feared that organized labor in general will 
insist on considering this decision as a blow 



aimed at them. Yet the press, for the most 
part, approve the decision. Labor organ- 
izations have far more substantial reasons 
for elation, however, in the strong effort 
made by Carroll D. Wright, Chairman of 
the Labor Commission, whose report on the 
Chicago strike, recently, seemed so favor- 
able to the strikers, to secure the appoint- 
ment of a permanent government Commis- 
sion on Arbitration of Labor Disputes, similar 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The sentence of Debs, which, moreover, the 
Supreme Court of the United States con- 
sented to take up almost immediately on 
appeal, is at least offset by the report of the 
majority of the Judiciary Committee of 
Congress, favoring the impeachment of 
• Judge Ricks, who, for his decision in the 
famous "Ann Arbor" strike case, has for 
some time been the pet aversion of all 
organized labor. 

RELIQIOK AND CBIME IN 1894. 

One of the singular things about a year 
of great financial distress and social distur- 
bance is that the diverse forces of good and 
evil seem both to be heightened in activity. 
The report of the churches for 1894 is 
incomplete, yet enough has been made pub- 
lic to show that the year was one of remark- 
able religious activity and large gains in 
membership on the part of the churches. 
The New York Independent of January 3d 
contained a remarkable symposium wherein 
twenty-twodenominations reported, through 
leading men, the chief features of the yearns 
history for their denominations. The result 
was a showing, not statistical, but general, 
of great progress, extensive revivals of 
religion and forward movements in many 
directions being shown to have character- 
ized the year. The Independent itself, with 
remarkable enterprise, had collated statis- 
tics of the growth and present membership 
of the churches, which, though confessedl/ 
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Tery imperfect, and of varying value in dif- 
ferent instances, are yet very interesting. 
Compared with the results yielded by th^ 
religious census undertaken by the govern- 
ment in 1890, these figures for 1894 show 
an increase of 12,180 ministers, 17,331 
churches, and 2,356,222 members. This 
result must be taken with caution, for in 
certain instances, as the Independent itself 
explains, the report of a denomination is 
far less complete than the government 
report. It instances particularly the Bap- 
tist denomination, whose colored members 
especially do not report their membership 
with any completeness, the census investi- 
gation discovering perhaps 100,000 more 
members than their reports give, while the 
remaining reports of that denomination are 
really for the year 1893, and do not include 
the great gains from the "revival year" of 
1894. On the other hand, it explains that 
the estimates of the Roman Catholic Church 
are invariably far in excess of the results 
attained by the census investigation, some 
different method evidently being used by the 
church itself, and, in fact, different methods 
being used in various dioceses. Yet the 
whole result in general may be taken as an 
indication of genuine increase on a large 
scale. 

It has been found that every great period 
of financial distress has been characterized 
by great religious gains. But the contrary 
fact is also painfully evident. We are 
indebted to the enterprise of the Chicago 
Tribune for the sad obverse side of the 
picture. It has made a record of the lynch- 
ings, murders, suicides and embezzlements 
of 1894, and they appear to show a marked 
increase, not only over the preceding year, 
but over all of the~ years previous. To be 
sure, the record in this case is liable to 
faults of inaccuracy, and hasty conclusions 
therefrom may err, but there is so broad a 



margin of difference between this and pre- 
ceding years that it is surely safe to form 
certain conclusions as to the relation 
between a year of great financial distress and 
social disturbance and the criminal record 
of that year. There were 9,800 murders in 
the year, an increase of about fifty per cent 
over the previous year. Even making all 
allowances for increase in population, and 
possibly greater care in gathering statistics, 
the increase is something irresistibly con- 
necting itself with the peculiar conditions 
of the year. That the terrible crime of 
murder should have been committed nearly 
ten thousand times in a country presumably 
so far advanced in civilization as ours is an 
awful showing. The causes of these murders 
are, in certain instances, as follows: Quarrels 
were responsible for 4,536; unknown causes^ v^ 
1,856; liquor is directly charged with 776 of 
the number, and doubtless indirectly with 
many more; there were 525 murders by 
highwaymen, and 179 in connection with 
strikes. One finds it hard to avoid the con- 
clusion that not merely the financial dis- 
tress, but even more, the alarming state of 
revolt against law and government which 
has characterized the year in many regions, 
certain high ofiBcers of the law themselves 
appearing to be in sympathy with law- 
breakers, has had much to do with a state 
of affairs in the country at large, which 
would seem to place us rather in the com- 
pany of the turbulent South American 
Republics than amongst the enlightened 
Christian nations of the world. 

ANGLO-SAXON ARBITRATION. 

It is an event of international importance, 
the coming of William Randall Cremer, 
M. P., to Washington, with an address to our 
government signed by 354 members of Par- 
liament, in favor of a legislative agreement 
between Great Britain and the United States 
that all future difficulties shall be settled by 
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arbitration. This is t>ut one of many 
evidences that the nations are outgrowing 
the barbarism of war. The Napoleon craze 
of our magazines, which does not make for 
peace^ calls up the words that Schiller 
makes Richelieu address to Napoleon: 

From rank showers of blood 
And the red light of blazing roofe 
You paint the rainbow, glory, 
And to shuddering conscience cry, 
Lo, the bridge to Heaven. 

ANOTHER VICTORY FOR TEMPERANCE. 

The most notable temperance victory of 
late, the more so that it was largely, if not 
wholly, prompted by business interests, not 
by sentiment, was the order of the Chicago 
and Alton Railway that all employees who 
use intoxicating liquors while on duty or off 
duty shall be discharged. Even drinking men 
admit that there is no place for drinking 
men on railroads; but there is really no 
place for such on earth if we are to regard 
our safety. Temperance received another 
indirect indorsement in the recent report of 
Governor Hughes, of Arizona, to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, in which he protested 
. against the inconsistency of Congress in 
restricting the expenses of the territory, 
while permitting the liquor traffic^ which 
caused more criminal cost and pauperism 
than the allowance would cover. He also 
said: "During the last thirty years there 
has never been a single Apache Indian out- 
break in Arizona which was not the direct 
result of intoxicating drink.^^ In the 
Northern Christian Advocate^ a writer has 
wisely suggested that the temperance com- 
mittees of all the churches that have 
resolved in favor of the destruction of the 
saloon shall unite and organize for carrying 
out their sonorous proclamations. Mr. 
John G. Wooley^s eloquent addresses tend 
to the same result. He is not content for 
the church to roar like a lion in the general 



conference and squeak like a mouse at elec-» 
tion, which, changing the figure, he calls 
'^the cross-examination of the prayer- 
meeting.*^ 

DEATH OF LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. 

January 24th Lord Randolph Churchill 
died; he had just returned to England after 
a six or seven months* tour around the 
world in search of health. 

He was the second son of the seventh 
Duke of Marlborough ; was bom February 
13, 1849. He was educated at Oxford, and 
represented Woodstock in the House of 
Commons from 1874 to 1885. He became 
prominent in the House of Commons in 
1880. In 1885 he was made Secretary of 
State for India, an office which he held but 
a short time, resigning it to accept the 
office of Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
Leader of the House of Commons. A few 
years ago he was looked upon as a possible 
successor to Lord Salisbury. He has suf- 
fered from nervous disorder for some time. 

He was married in 1874 to an American 
lady, the daughter of Leonard Jerome, of 
New York City. 

THE STRIKE IN BROOKLYN. 

The latter end of the month has been 
specially marked by the strike among the 
street-car employees in Brooklyn. There 
were a number of pitiable situations during 
the strike, the militia having been com- 
pelled to fire upon the crowd of strikers and 
onlookers. As is usually the case with 
strikes, there were grievances which could 
scarce be borne; and as generally happens 
at such times, probably those outside, more 
than the strikers, caused the disturbance 
which called out the militia. 

All these strikes and social disturbances 
are indications of a coming change in our 
social conditions which must necessarily 
result in due time. 
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FIGHTE, the German philosopher, tells 
us that the man of letters is a heaven- 
ordained priest, whose mission in the world 
is to unfold to mankind the real significance 
of their own lives, and to interpret to them 
the "Divine idea of the world," which ''lies 
M the bottom of appearance." Com menting 
on this lofty conception of the 'calling" of 
literary men, Calrlyle adds: "This same man- 
of-letters hero must be regarded as our most 
important modern person. • . . He is 
the soul of all. What he teaches, the 
-whole world will do and make. . . . 
In the true literary man there is thus ever 
- . . a sacredness; he is the world's 
priest; guiding it, like a sacred pillar of fire 
in its dark pilgrimage through the waste of 
time." 

No better example of the man of letters 
who has revealed the "Divine idea" to his 
own generation, and taught the people how 
t9 translate it into works, is afforded than 
that of the author of "All Sorts and Condi- 
tions of Men." 

His propaganda is no new revelation, but 
a priictical adaptation of the gospel preached 
by Kingsley, Maurice and Cai-lyle, the 
great evangelists of the new social reforma- 
tion. Mr. Beaant has applied the teachings 
of *'Alton Locke" and "Sartor Resartus" to 
the needs of the present time, that the people 
may be helped to save themselves from "the 
-dangers that encircle a great population — 
the perils of violence, the perils of crime, 
Bud the greatest peril of all, the peril of 
ignorance." That doctrine of socialism of 
which the People's Palace is an exponent, 
has taken deep root in the English thought, 
and organizations which represent the same 
principle are multiplying in all our own 
large cities. It is, in brief, a demonstration 



that the founder of Christianity is, in the 
words of an eloquent advocate of the 
brotherhood of man, "the Regenerator of 
human society, as well as the Redeemer pf 
the soul. . . . His mission is to cure 
the evils of the present world, as well as 
to provide a way of escape from those of 
the next. Godliness has a promise of the 
life that now is, as well as of that which is 
to come — a promise of social amelioration 
as well as of individual salvation." The 
recent rapid growth of this aspect of social- 
ism is due to its introduction to the thought 
of the masses in a form that is easily com- 
prehended and applied. The day of labored 
'treatises, elaborately compiled statistics and 
logical deductions, as a method of stirring 
the popular heart, is relegated to the limbo 
of the past. 
Schiller said long before novel- writing 

^ was regarded as a serious and noble profes- 
sion, "Truth still lives in fiction, and from 
the copy the original will be restored." For 
gainsay it as we may, the novel has become 
our pulpit, our political forum, our univer- 
sity as it were — it concerns itself alike with 
culture and conduct, and covers in its range 
the whole field of human life and activities. 
' The writer nowadays who wishes to help or 
teach mankind, must put his thoughts into 
popular form, or his book remains on the 
shelf, while the weak or vicious sentiment is 
absorbed by the reading public, to manifest 
itself in some future time in "solid practice." 
We may lament the intellectual state of 
modern society, but it cannot be ignored; 
and the truest benefactor of his kind is he 
who, like Walter Besant, recognizes the 
need and consecrates his gifts to the univer- 
sal good. 
Societies are not formed to study his 
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alleged obscurities, and to hear lectures 
from learned professors upon his ethics; 
the "superior" people sometimes smile a little 
disdainfully at mention of his books, but 
for all that Mr. Besant is a learned and 
scholarly man — one endowed with the rare 
talent of expressing profound wisdom in 
simple, attractive form. A leader in a great 
public movement is always in the final 
estimate judged by the practical results 
obtained. But it renders his opinions more 
authoritative and an acceptance more 
implicit to be assured of his possession of 
those qualities that command our deference 
an^ confidence. 

Careful preparation, steady industry and 
brave perseverance are the conditions for 
successful life-work in any calling, and these 
we find exemplified in the career of our 
author. 

Walter Besant was born at Portsmouth, 
in 1838, when Dickens, who was also a 
native of this town, was twenty-six years 
old, and had not yet "Turned the Comer in 
Fleet Street." His parents belonged to the 
upper middle class of English society, and 
were able to give their children the very best 
educational advantages, though Mr. Besant 
himself tells us they were by no means 
literary people, and there was nothing in 
his early life to influence him to settle upon 
such a vocation. On the contrary, it was 
the desire of the parents that he should, 
with his elder brother, become a candidate 
for Holy Orders. 

"I was destined for the archiepiscopate," 
he remarks in one of his novels, "and I 
never gaze upon an archbishop without a 
mild wonder how I should look in an apron." 

During the whole of his university career 
he showed a decided liking for theological 
studies, but finally chose literature instead 
of preferments, upon which fact he con- 
gratulates the church for "having escaped 



one more unworthy clergyman," then adds 
with cheerful resignation, "And I escaped 
what would have been to me the intolerable 
fetter of the white tie." 

His youthful life, watched over and 
directed by a wise, loving mother, was 
passed in a happy, wholesome atmosphere 
of work and outdoor sports, that secured 
the best mental and physical development- 
There seems to have been nothing in the 
events of his boyhood to give his mind 
its peculiar bent, for at that time the 
boundary lines between the social orders 
were drawn hard and fast, and he had 
absolutely no acquaintance with the hard 
facts of life. 

However, even then there was one ten- 
denqy which proved the child father to the 
man, for his favorite amusement was in 
writing little stories, that gained him con- 
siderable applause from his not over-critical 
audience. He was also an omnivorous 
reader, and fortunately had in his f ather^s 
library a good collection of standard authors, 
including the works of most of the poets. 
History, books of travel, poetry and the 
"Pilgrim's Progress" largely formed the 
character he has described in the "Making 
of Man." The "Pilgrim's Progress" especial- 
ly seems to have made a marked and perma- 
nent impression upon his character. "This 
is a book," he says, "which has influenced 
the minds of Englishmen more than any 
other book outside the covers of the Bible." 

The two truths which it burned into his 
own soul were, "the personal responsibility 
of each man to his Maker," and "that 
Christianity does not want, and cannot 
have, a priest as a go-between the soul and 
its Creator." 

The second period of Mr. Besant's life 
began with his studies at King's College 
London. How contact with the woeful, , 
sorrowful life of Modern Babylon affected 
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the sympathies and imagination of the 
thoaghtful young student, we may learn by 
the story, "All in a Garden Fair," which is 
the biography of the inner life of one who 
feels the burden of a message, but knows 
not yet how to deliver it. Besides the charm 
of the story, and the insight it gives into 
the character of its author, the book is the 
best sort of instructor in the preparation 
needed by young literary aspirants. 

Mr. Besant's knowledge of the stem 
facts and perplexing problems of human 
life was secured first hand. "Fortunately," 
he says, "there is nowhere a more excellent 
situation for the study of the people than 
that which lies close to our hand. In the 
east of London we have the people pure 
and unmixed." We recognize the young 
student himself in the picture he has drawn 
for us of Allan Engledew, eager and per- 
plexed, amid the grimy, boisterous crowds 
of the East End^ longing to discover the 
cause of their misery and hopelessness, and 
when by chance overhearing a sentence 
from the lips of a wild-eyed girl, turning 
dismayed and heart-sick from the scene 
which will haunt him for years, but draw 
him again and again, until he can compre- 
hend the nature of the social diseases and 
discover a remedy to reach the root of the 
evih 

At Cambridge, while pursuing his univer- 
sity course, he came under the influence of 
the writings of the Reformers of the forties, 
and the Christian Socialism which they 
advocated was carefully pondered by one 
who already questioned the social and polit- 
ical systems, that made no attempt to 
alleviate the hard conditions of the lower 
classes. In speaking of this experience 
of his undergraduate days, he says of its 
influence : "It was nothing less than social- 
istic. Those who at twenty pored over 
"Sartor Resartus," "Past and Present," 



and"Chartism,"becameSocialists-*notsuch 
gentry as howl the Gospel of Destruction 
and break club windows, but^ socialists of 
the highest type, to whom nothing of 
humanity is common or unclean." 

There is conveyed to us a sense of force 
in the long silence and repression of this 
champion of the people. When he grad- 
uated with honors, in mathematics and 
divinity, from Christ's College, Cambridge, 
there was no wild dedication of himself to 
chance. 

It is significant of the man that he 
quietly locked up his manuscripts, without 
offering anything for publication, and 
accepted an appointment as Professor of 
Mathematics in the government college of 
Mauritius. 

Here, in his watch-tower off the coast of 
Africa, he watched the trend of current 
history and pondered over his observations, 
until his thoughts gathered form and his 
judgment firmness. After six years he 
returned to England and deliberately chose 
literature as his profession. No preparation 
could hare been more complete and thor- 
ough. Travel, knowledge of men and books, 
thoughtful study of social and economic 
conditions, the ennobling and liberal cul- 
ture afforded by contact with art and music, 
had been added to superior natural ability, 
developed by the best education that his 
country could afford. 

He began modestly enough, however, 
contributing occasional articles to the 
smaller periodicals, content to climb slowly, 
but determined that it should be surely. In 
time he gained sufficient reputation to be 
invited to the post of leader-writer on the 
Daily News, the leading Liberal organ of 
London, which Dickens founded in 1846. 
How he spent his leisure time, he tells us 
in a page of reminiscences: 

"A good many years ago," he writes. 
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"there was a young man of four or five 
and twenty, who ardently desired before all 
things to become a novelist." Even then 
he was not ambitious merely for personal 
fame and recognition, but he wished to. be 
able to attractively clothe his "message to 
the people." The painstaking nature which 
characterizes all his work is shown in this 
first effort. 

"He spent a couple of years," the nar- 
rative continues, "giving to the work all 
his unemployed hours, over a novel of mod- 
ern life. He took immense pains with it, 
rewrote some of the scenes half a dozen 
times, and spared neither labor nor thought 
to make it as good as possible." This book 
failed to find a publisher, and a " kindly 
critic" wrote explaining its defects, and 
the young author, accepting the verdict, 
read over his manuscript, then with resolute 
heroism laid it on the fire, "feeling all the 
time as if he were wounding a human 
being." 

Undaunted by this failure, Mr. Besant 
immediately set to work upon a second 
novel; but before it was fairly under way, he 
met Mr. James Rice, and a short time after- 
ward was formed their remarkable literary 
partnership. In 1871 the first book pro- 
duced in collaboration, "Ready Money 
Mortiboy," was the "hit" of the season, 
and soon ran through several editions ; was 
finally dramatized, and enjoyed a long life 
on the boards of the Court Theater. The 
death of Ms. Rice occurred in 1882. "I 
am persuaded that nothing short of death 
would have put an end to our partnership," 
Mr. Besant says, "which was conducted 
throughout with perfect accord and with- 
out the least difference of opinion." 

In the "Golden Butterfiy" an inquisitive 
young lady asks Captain Ladd, who had 
written a book of travels in partnership with a 
friend, "how he did it." After some thought- 
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ful consideration the gallant Captain repues: 
"Steel pen; the other man had a gold pen.** 
It was this gold pen, of which traces may 
be found in all the joint work, that wholly . 
wrote "All Sorts and Conditions of Men," 
which is helping solve the problems of 
needed reforms among the congested districts 
of the great East End population of 
London. 

"One of the most persistent of Besant^s 
ideas," observes a doubter, "is the theory 
that by education and gentle association, 
children of the lower classes can be trans- 
formed into ladies and gentlemen to the 
manner bom." This "extravagant human- 
itarianism," as it was called a few years ago, 
has been found more effectual in preventing 
crime and building up good citizenship 
than the enactment of laws and the 
building of reformatories, and is thus a direct 
financial gain to the state, not to mention 
the nobler results of good to the individual 
and to society. 

This "idea," which Mr. Besant has repro- 
duced in a number of his books, shows 
itself also in a conversation which a later 
paragraph will detail. 

In the dozen or so years that have elapsed 
since Mr. Rice^s death, Mr. Besant has 
produced seventeen novels, several valuable 
biographies, his scholarly history of London, 
a work that shows most able and indefat- 
igable investigation, and which must have 
cost the author an immense amount of 
labor; besides contributing regularly to 
numerous papers and magazines. 

WALTER BESANT AT HOME. 

Frognal End, the home of this distin- 
guished novelist, is in Hampstead, on the 
slope leading down from the Heath, a 
breezy common on the outskirts of London. 
Five minutes' brisk walk from the house 
brings one to the ridge of the Heath, from 
whence, on a fine day, may be caught 
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glimpses of St. Paurs Cathedral, and the 
towers of Westminster Abbey, rising above 
intervening masses of dark buildings, with 
the S orrey Hills in the distance beyond. In 
the opposite direction are seen, through the 
blue mists, the pictiiresque outlines of Wind- 
sor Castle, with here and there a stretch of 
the Thames, as it hoops around the low hills. 

Near at hand are the famous Jack Straw 
Castle, and the Inn, where the Kit-Kat Club, 
organized by Pope, Addison and Steele, used 
to assemble on convivial occasions. 

A rough stretch of road, lying to the 
northeast of the common, once a haunt of 
highwaymen, leads to the old Spaniard's 
Inn, which. Dickens has described in "Bar- 
naby Rudge,'* as the rendezvous of the "No 
Popery Rioters" of 1780. 

If literary associations are inspiring, 
Hampstead must make an ideal home for an 
author. On the way from the station we 
pass Lawn Bank House, where Keats wrote 
the greater part of "Hyperion," and the 
whole of "St. Agnes Anne." 

In a little cottage in a street hard by, 
Leigh Hunt lived and wrote for some years, 
while somewhat beyond stands the old ivy- 
grown, square-towered parish church, where 
the American memorial to Keats was 
unveiled last summer, and in whose shadow 
lia» among others, Joanna Bailie, and the 
painter Constable, whose love for Hamp- 
stead scenery is shown by his canvases in 
the National Gallery. Out here the streets 
are little more than winding country lanes, 
following the curves and angles of the 
high walls surrounding the gardens in 
which the houses are set. 

Frognal End itself is a modem-looking, 
three-story red brick house, almost hidden 
in summer by a leafy screen of tall elms 
that gossip together over one comer. It is 
reached by a road that climbs up the hill- 
side, and ends in the lawn before the house. 



Here it was, some months ago, that the 
writer spent a delightful moming with the 
author who has done so much to effect w,hat 
politicians call entente cordiale between 
America and Great Britain. 

At the study door I was met by the nov- 
elist himself, who extended his hand and 
shook mine with old-fashioned heartiness.. 
Dressed in a dark morning suit, below middle 
height in stature, and inclining to middle- 
aged stoutness, Mr. Besant, as he sits back 
in his easy-chair — with his large, finely- 
shaped head, fresh, sanguine complexion, 
steady, blue eyes, and untrimmed beard in 
which the white is beginning to predom- 
inate — gives the impression of one who lives 
a life of "lettered ease" and philosophic 
calm, who is confident of his own position ^ 
yet whose character is marked by the open 
simplicity of a child. But notwithstanding 
the matter-of-fact exterior — for he is a typ- 
ical Englishman all the way through — he 
is a man who has preserved his youthful 
ideals, and believes yet in the romance and 
beauty of life. His years count up toward 
the threescore, but he looks hale and vig- 
orous enough for many more years of good 
work. You feel that it is in his study that 
Mr. Besant is really "at home." The room ia 
large and cheerful, and except the alcove 
formed by the bay-window, which overlooks, 
a big, sunshiny garden that forms a play- 
ground for the novelist's children, the wall 
spaces are entirely covered with well-filled 
book-shelves. It is a plain apartment,, 
evidently meant for a real workshop, with 
no superfiuous furnishings. The large 
center-table, with its litter of manuscript 
and proof-sheets, has the charm of many 
associations with that world of fair women 
and men, which the novelist h is created 
for us. 

The conversation turned almost immedi- 
ately upon Mr. Besant's Amjerican trip* 
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which was then a recent event. As this 
paper is designed to show the author in the 
light of his various interests, it may assist 
in forming an estimate of the *^man of 
letters" to reproduce our chat, even if not 
wholly bearing upon the phase of character 
engaging our special study. 

"My visit to America," said Mr. Besant, 
^^was the realization of a long-cherished 
dream, and the reality proved pleasanter 
than the anticipation, contrary to the 
usual rule. 

"I was a delegate," continued he, "from the 
Authors' Society to the Literary Congress 
At Chicago." 

"Do you think the Literary Congress 
will be productive of real and lasting 
benefit?" I asked. 

"Most emphatically I do," was the 
answer. "It was as important to the future 
of literature and the rights of authors to 
their property, as the Bering Sea Arbitra- 
tion or the Monetary Conference were to 
the commercial interests of nations." 

This subject is one of Mr. Besant's 
hobbies, if so well-balanced a mind can be 
«aid to run in any one groove. He might 
be called the pioneer English leader of the 
movement to place the profession of letters 
on an equality with the other learned and 
artistic professions. The state, he urges, 
should recognize and honor literary men by 
that consideration with which other merit 
and talent is encouraged. He has not only 
strongly advocated this idea, but has 
labored unceasingly to convert public opin- 
ion to his view. Few men have ever done 
more disinterested work for the dignity of 
their profession. That it is disinterested, 
is made evident by his refusal to accept 
Knighthood from the Queen, when it was 
offered him a few years ago. The Authors' 
Society met with the most bitter opposition 
at first, and had to endure all manner of 



ridicule and abuse, but it is now recognized 
as a permanent and powerful London cor- 
poration. It was founded for the sole 
benefit of authors, that they might protect 
their literary property from the unjust 
exactions of unscrupulous publishers. 

The organ of this society is a monthly 
paper called the Author, "which exists," 
according to its own explanation, *^for the 
maintenance of literary property, the 
journal of the Society of Authors, a most 
grave and responsible body." Its business 
is to ascertain the law as it exists, with 
regard to contracts between proprietor, 
editor and contributor. Thus it will be 
seen that the Literary Congress was to Mr. 
Besant especially significant. He spoke 
warmly in praise of the spirit in which it 
was conducted, and expressed entire satis- 
faction as to results, adding in conclusion: 

"I had the privilege of meeting a great 
many prominent American writers. There 
is wonderful inspiration just in seeing such 
a company together ; the experience I rank 
among the pleasantest of my life." 

Remarking on the number of vigorous 
young vi^riters, and the signs everywhere of 
keen mental activity, the novelist has else- 
where expressed a conviction that the exist- 
ing conditions in the West lead one to hope 
that it is to be the center of "a new and 
happier Golden Age of Literature," accord- 
ing to Bishop Berkeley's prophecy. 

"I have some work of most of your con- 
temporary writers," he said, rising and 
going over to a book-shelf, near the win- 
dow. Then, as he drew out book after 
book, he kept up a running commentary^ 
as he read the authors' names on the title 
pages. 

I finally asked, "And you know Joel 
Chandler Harris, of course?" 

"Ah," he replied, "you should ask my 
children whether we know Uncle Remus or 
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not. We feel as though he belonged to the 
family." 

Mr. Besant had by this time come 
around to the grate, and was standing on 
the rug, before the fire. He held his glasses 
in his right hand, while the other was 
thrust into his trouser's pocket. 

"We made a short stay in several cities," 
he said, returning to the subject of his 
American visit, "and I went about the 
streets for impressions of life, while my 
traveling companion was engaged in attend- 
ing to his business. I found several types 
that deepened some of my own frequently 
expressed convictions. One day, for instance, 
when sauntering along one of the crowded 
business streets of Buffalo, I happened 
across a little boot-black. In the most 
businesslike way he stepped up to me with: 

"*Shine,sir?' 

"I accepted the invitation for an oppor- 
tunity to chat with him. He explained 
that his parents were very poor, but that he 
attended school regularly, helping out by 
doing 'business' between times." Mr. 
Besant spoke of the incident with evident 
enjoyment, and went on to say : 

"1 questioned the little fellow sharply, 
and found him quick and bright with his 
answers, with a manner, language and pro- 
nunciation that would have done credit to 
a family in any position in life. If this is 
the result of your public school system, it 
is to be heartily commended," observed the 
novelist, thoughtfully. 

It is well known that Mr. Besant does 
not hold "advanced" views on the woman 
question, in its English significance. No 
one can doubt his reverence for woman- 
hood, but his sympathies are rather with the 
home-keeping woman than with her more 
progressive sister. 

"No doubt the first burst of any new 
movement brings about an unsettled state 



of affairs," he remarked, in reference to the 
subject. "At first all our Newnham and 
Girton graduates seemed to feel it a pos- 
itive duty they owed to their schools 
to come out skeptical. It was 'superior' to 
doubt their Bibles, you know. Fortunately, 
the standard of duty has changed, and they 
do not now feel obliged to become 
agnostics." 

An undercurrent of disapprobation of 
this type of woman is manifested, neg- 
atively, at least, in most of the novelist's 
writings. This feeling doubtless sug- 
gested the character of "Phyllis Fleming,'^ 
who is educated to prove that "the coping- 
stone of every woman's character is love." 
It also pointed the quiet thrust in the 
beginning of "All Sorts and Conditions of 
Men," where the damsels of "learned Newn- 
ham" are holding converse on various 
matters important to the state, "not 
neglecting the foundation of the Christian 
faith, and other fashionable topics, which 
ladies nowadays handle with so much 
learning, originality, dexterity and power.'^ 

Mr. Besant^s name has been the subject 
of so much discussion between the author- 
ities on pronunciation, that at the conclu- 
sion of my visit I appealed to the novelist 
himself for information. 

"We have learned to answer to almost 
anything," he replied, with an amused 
smile. "The pronunciation most generally 
used in London is Bess^-ant, but Be-sanf, 
accented rather decidedly on the second 
syllable, is correct, and we, of course, 
prefer it." 

Amidst his collection of books, the 
author's own works form quite a little 
library in themselves. Most of them have 
gone through a number of editions, but the 
originals count up to about three dozen. This 
almost incredible amount of work has been 
accomplished by method, and a business- 
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like arrangement of time, combined with 
unflagging industry. He resolutely declines 
to accede to the demands of ^'society," con- 
;6idering that his scanty leisure ^^belongs, 
by right, to his Wife and children." In 
)iis work, Mt. Besant depends upon con- 
tinuous application rather than inspiration. 
He is always on the lookout for materials 
for future work, and has on hand a volumi- 
nous collection of such matter as can be 
woven into his stories. 

'^He does not begin a story," Mrs. Q. A. Sala 
tells us, ^^until he has thoroughly mapped 
^ut all the scenes and characters ; therefore, 
half the toil of his work consists in think- 
ing out his designs. He likes, too, to bring 
as large a substratum of facts as possible, 
^and real people to paint, and a real locality, 
in which they work." His scenes are thus 
familiar, and the people to whom he intro- 
4luces us are living human beings. Then, 
when he begins a novel, be likes to keep 
working regularly at it every day at an 
iippointed time, and rarely lays it aside 
until finished. 

An instance of his painstaking methods 
is afforded in his composition of "Dorothy 
Forster," which is, by the way, one of the 
finest historical novels of this period. A 
writer in the English Review of Reviews 
iells its history in an interesting paragraph: 

''It deals," says he, "with the history of 
ihe unfortunate Earl of Derwentwater — 



he who led the brief but romantic Nor- 
thumbrian rebellion, in 1715. Mr. Besant 
mastered, first of all, the history of that 
rebellion. Then he studied carefully, from 
printed books and from manuscript records, 
the story of the family concerning which 
he had decided to write. Next he made 
four journeys to Northumberland, walked 
from end to end of the county, and saw 
everything there is to be seen in it. All 
this had to be done before he could put 
pen to paper, so to speak. As to the 
manners of the people in the early eigh- 
teenth century, and their language — these 
things he had learned already by the perusal 
of endless volumes, written during the 
period which he had to reproduce." 

No one puts more of himself, or less 
of himself, in his books than Walter 
Besant. Every page seems to mirror his 
kindly, benevolent face, and bespeak the 
sweet, sane and lofty spirit — after you 
have met the author. "The voice of tho 
people" utters through him their claims 
upon those who acknowledge the common 
brotherhood of man. The key-note of bis 
teaching is contained herein : "The leader 
of the future . . . will be the man who 
will teach the world how to be happy." 

His success lies largely in what the Sage 
of Chelsea says includes all gifts and 
powers : "An open, loving heart, and what 
follows from the possession of such." 
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DR. CHABLES H. PARKHURST— HIS 

RECENT WORK IN MUNIC- 

IPAIi REFORM. 

McClure^a: January. 

REV. CHAS. H. PARKHURST is one 
of the most interesting men in Amer- 
ica to-day. In McClure's Magazine for 
January, E. J. Edwards contributes a 
very readable sketch of this diligent 
reformer. 

"Dr. Parkhurst is to-day the acknowl- 
edged moral force that directs public senti- 
ment in New York City. Turning to him 
with exquisite grace and gesture, in the 
presence of many distinguished men, the 
Hon. Joseph H. Choate, then fresh from 
his highest achievement, the reconstruction 
of the State Constitution of New York, 
said: 'There is Parkhurst, the moral ruler 
of New York.' The characterization was 
accepted by all present as deserved. . . . 

"Perhaps the most diiBcult of the more 
recent work Dr. Parkhurst had to do, was 
to give proper direction to the public senti- 
ment, and bring into effective union the 
various influences which have been aroused 
by the revelations which he and his asso- 
ciates were able to make. . • . His 
purpose was moral. He aimed to over- 
throw, and to overthrow permanently, the 
political system which had made the admin- 
istration of the city's afFairs a left-handed 
partisanship with vice and crime — an 
administration for spoils.'' 

The writer gives Dr. Parkhurst great 
credit for the executive qualities which he 
showed in handling groups of men who, 
while having a common object, were 
inclined to seek it by difEerent ways, 
thereby jeopardizing it. The great danger 
was that in fighting against the enemy, each 
organization would work in its own way, 



and thus make the attack futile. Nothing" 
but the united strength of all those wha 
favored purity in politics could bring about' 
the desired result. 

"The Republican leaders, before taking 
any action, consulted with him (Dr. Park- 
hurst). The German Reform Association 
spent, through its representatives, hours 
with him. The Fairchild and Grace 
Democracy sent delegates to him; and so 
he found himself in the position of an 
arbiter, and he realized that his suggestions 
were taken almost as commands. He was 
the moral power of the moment. Nothing 
was behind him but public sentiment. He 
was supported wholly and only by the con- 
fidence of the worthy elements in the com- 
munity. That was a supreme test of the 
qualities which make the ablest statesman, 
the most successful politician. 

"Probably Dr. Parkhurst's power was 
best illustrated when he interfered to pre- 
vent the nomination for mayor of a man 
in whom he had the highest confidence, 
who had been his most able lieutenant. 
Mr. John W. GofE had been named as a 
satisfactory candidate, and the nomination 
was formally tendered to Mr. Goff. It was 
a dazzling honor for a man who, six months 
ago, was almost unknown. Moreover, the 
chances were that it would not prove an 
empty honor; and yet Mr. GofE, in a brief,- 
simple, courteous note, declined it. And 
those who had tendered it did not then 
know, nor does the public know, that it was^ 
Dr. Parkhurst's judgment, more than any 
other influence, that caused Mr. Goff to 
decline. . . . 

"Dr. Parkhurst spumed the proposition 
that he himself should become a candidate ;^ 
he believed that his influence would be more- 
effective if it were still exerted through 
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purely moral agencies. . . . No longer 
is he ridiculed nor held up to contempt; no 
longer is it urged that he has contaminated 
himself and his calling by his contact with 
vice. ... In the moment of his 
triumph, Dr. Parkhurst regards with 
especial fondness and approval his able 
assistant, John W. Goff. . . . 

"Dr. Parkhurst's work, however, and that 
of the successful party which he organized, 
will be hereafter mainly that of the con- 
structive reformer, a more difi&cult and 
delicate task, even, than the destructive 
reform with which Dr. Parkhurst was com- 
pelled to begin this great labor. There is 
to be necessary, careful, prudent legislation, 
and the maintenance of influences that will 
keep public spirit alert, watchful, impressive 
and sufficient." 



WE ARE A NOISY PEOPLE. 
Harper^a: January, 

In the Editor's Study in Harper's for 
.January there is a very readable article 
which should have careful consideration by 
All our readers. 

"Why is not as much attention paid to 
the pleasure to be derived by way of the ear 
^as the eye? In this country we treat the 
ear barbarously. The ear gets the min- 
imum of pleasure, and it retorts by aggra- 
vating the nerves. And so it happens that 
much of the discomfort of our life comes 
through the ear. What the foreigner most 
notices in this country, until he becomes, 
as we are, more or less callous to it, , is 
^noise.' We are not simply pitched on a 
high key nationally, but on a discordant 
key. It is not a gayer or more animated 
-country than some others, but it is noisier. 
Certainly we do not cultivate harmony or 
moderation. To begin with, the 'Amer- 
ican voice' has an unenviable reputation. 
Jt is apt to be shrill, strident, high-pitched. 



unmodulated. This quality adds an unnec- 
essary aggravation to social life. It disor- 
ganizes the nerves, and increases the 
tendency to nervous prostration — this and 
the other unchecked noises. The human 
voice ought to be a delight; it was meant to 
give musical pleasure. There is no good 
reason Why the American voice should not 
give pleasure. The voices of uncultivated 
races are often delightful. The negroes set 
us a good example in agreeable tones. That 
there is no radical incurable defect in the 
American voice we know, because we have 
had orators whose tones were as musical as 
the organ and the flute; there are commu- 
nities where we hear, for the most part, 
modulated, low and pleasing speech; and it 
is getting to be admitted that an American 
singer is the peer of any in the world. But 
in general no care is taken about the voice 
in speech. Girls as well as boys are per- 
mitted to make home discordant and school 
, a babel of mere noise by the most vulgar 
and rasping use of the vocal organs*. Mrs. 
Browning might have written, with us in 
view, a more pathetic poem on the 'Cry of 
the Children.' If children ought ever to 
be whipped, or, to put a case more in con- 
sonance with the tendency of the age, if 
children ought ever to whip their parents, 
the castigation should be given for the 
harsh, piercing and discordant voice. It is 
idle to say that this sort of voice is natural 
to them. What is a natural voice? The 
bluejay makes commonly a rasping, scold- 
ing, filing-a-saw sort of noise, but it has 
sweet, delicious notes in its hour of sol- 
itude or in the mating season. Any voice 
can be cultivated to a degree that ii shall 
not be unpleasant, and this education 
should go on from infancy in every home 
and every school. It is a matter of public 
interest for the public pleasure. Think 
what a tea party might be! 
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"The voice is, however, only set to the pitch 
of the other noises. In all thickly settled 
communities the ears are split and outraged 
by the steam-whistle of the factories and 
the locomotives. In the depths of the 
night the startled sleeper has the veil of 
' seclusion torn away from him by the scream 
of the whistles; the invalid's excited nerves 
are worn to rags by the barbarous pipe of 
the locomotive. We scringe and sufEer 
with only faint protest. It is only a part 
of the universal noise and hubbub. Most 
of this screaming of the steam-demon is 
absolutely unnecessary in this day of clocks 
and watches and guarded railway crossings. 
But if we must have the whistle, why not 
invent one that is moderately musical 
instead of being a torture? This is a sug- 
gestion of quiet-loving people, who find the 
noise of our American life every day more 
intolei^able. Perhaps any abatement of it 
would not suit the majority, who like to go 
tearing and whooping through the world. 

"It is fortunate, considering our voices^ 
that we are not Moslems, for then we 
should substitute for the muezzin's melo- 
dious call to prayer, a harsh summons that 
would frighten every sinner back into his 
bed, and compel him to stop his ears against 
the rasping invitation to devotion. But is 
it altogether fortunate? For have we not 
the church and other jangling bells ? These 
give out noise and nerve-shaking clamor 
instead of melodious notes. There are very 
few bells in the United States that are 
agreeable to the ear. The foundries seem 
to go on the idea that anything in the 
shape of a bell will answer the purpose, 
with little or no regard to its tone, and we 
are called to church with the same metallic 
anger that invites us to a fire. The man- 
ufacturers are probably indifEerent because 
the public are indifEerent. Their products 
are mechanical, and only by chance musi- 



cal. That this does not arise altogether 
from ignorance of what a bell should be is 
proved by the existence in the country of a 
few sets of musical chimes. It is possible, 
then, to make single bells agreeable. 
Apparently now they are cast in a conven- 
tional form, with as little regard to their 
sound as a blacksmith has for that of a 
horseshoe when he forges it. The shape 
is determined with little consideration for 
the sound it will produce, and if the parti- 
cles of molten metal happen to arrange 
themselves musically, it is only by chance. 
No wonder that the great cultivated public 
is tired of bells, and wish their noise was 
not added to the other noises of the city! 
The bell in the United States is evidently 
perpetuated mainly on account of its poetic 
traditions. And it might be easily, and 
with little more cost, added to the poetry 
of our daily life. What so agreeable as a 
musical bell in a country church tower,, 
sounding out over the farms and the forests^, 
ringing the joyful peals for the occasions- 
and anniversaries of pleasure, or speak- 
ing in the sad, sweet voice of sorrow! 
What seems to come with such benediction 
from the sky as the musical notes from the 
city steeples, sounding out over the roar 
and rout of the town ! 

"And the bell might so easily be turned 
into a delight instead of an annoyance. 
Travelers come back from foreign parts 
with memories of musical bells — chimes 
and sweet-toned solitary bells — in cathe- 
drals, in mountain convents, in Alpine val- 
leys and passes and on the shores of historic 
lakes. Even the small bells for domestic 
use are pitched to a pleasing key; in 
Cyprus the donkey -bells are so silvery and 
soft as to beguile the donkey into the idea 
that he is always going to a wedding. 
Why cannot we take a lesson from our 
neighbor Mexico? There the bells are^ 
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'iJmost all of them melodious; the harsh 
^}e\\ is the exception, and is modem. They 
'say that silver enters into their composi- 
tion, but there is more art and musical 
taste in their composition than silver. It 
is not enough to cast a bell in a certain 
form. Its edges must be made thick or 
thin, to produce a desired musical vibration, 
-and it is tuned, filed and fitted to the note 
required. And then attention is paid to 
the manner in which the bell is struck, and 
the material of the instrument used for 
evoking the sound. There is the need of 
art in the making and ringing of a bell, as 
in the making and playing of a piano. 
We appear to be content with any mass of 
metal cast in the bell shape, and to let a 
ringer with the instinct of a blacksmith 
evoke its dissonance with a sledge- 
hammer." 



THE YOUNG MAN AND THE CHUBCH. 
OoamopolUan: January. 

Edward W. Bok, the versatile editor of 
the Ladies' Home Journal, contributes a 
rather strong article to the January num- 
ber of the Cosmopolitan on "The Young 
Man and the Church." He says: 

"The pastor of the fashionable city 
church and the minister of the humblest 
•country meeting-house are alike in one 
respect, if dissimilar in many others : they 
both want the young man of to-day at 
■church. Every pulpit utters the cry. Yet 
the young men do not come. Why? He 
is ungodly, says the average minister; he is 
indifi^erent to religious teaching, says the 
more conservative pastor. He is tired on 
Sunday from his week's work, and sleeps 
away the Sabbath church hours, says, per- 
haps, the charitable preacher. But what- 
ever the cause of his non-coming, it is the 
young man. He is to blame; that is, 
according to the clergy. Is it not possible 



that some of the fault may lie with the 
pulpit, and not entirely with the young 
man?" 

The writer maintains that during two or 
three years past he has given careful study 
to this subject, and his conclusion is that 
the blame cannot be shifted entirely on the 
shoulders of the young men. 

"I have failed to find the young men 
with whom I have talked either ungodly or 
disrespectful of sacred matters; on the 
contrary, I have found them just as desir- 
ous of attending church as the church is 
anxious to have them. A spirit of indiffer- 
ence I did find in some instances, but that 
was all; irreverence I failed to find in a 
single instance. . . . 

"I am fully convinced that the present 
attitude of the church is not conducive 
toward attracting young men closer to it, 
and it is not too much to say that they 
will never be brought into x^hurch by the 
methods at present in vogue." 

The methods employed by ministers are 
not such as to attract the young men. The 
writer makes rather a strong statement in 
this: 

"I have listened to not less than thirty 
different sermons, or series of sermons, 
especially directed to young men. Of all 
those sermons I cannot, with one exception, 
which I heard five years ago, recall a single 
instance .which gave me one profitable 
thought presented in such a manner that I 
could carry it away with me. Out of these 
thirty and odd sermons, fourteen of their 
preachers took the text of the prodigal son 
as the theme of their sermons. To me this 
parable is the commentary of Jesus Christ 
upon the character of God — a revelation of 
Qod quite as much as it is a condemnation 
of youthful folly. And yet, in each of 
these sermons, the idea advanced was that 
of the riotous-living young man. . . * 
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What one point is there in common with 
the biblical wanderer and the average 
young man of these closing years of the 
nineteenth century, and what can he lear|i 
from the character? No clergyman has a 
right to assume that because a man does 
not go to church, or attends church at 
intervals, he is a prodigal from his Father; 
and yet this is precisely what these sermons 
seemed to infer.'* 

Young men do not require sermons on 
manly sports. They are familiar with those 
things, and have their own ideas of the 
right and wrong of them. "He does not 
require," says the writer, "that a series of 
sermons for young men of any sort shall 
be provided for him. What he asks for is 
precisely what is lacking in hundreds, yes, 
thousands of pulpits throughout America: 
a common-sense religion, a vigorous afiKr- 
mative religion to help him meet the require- 
ments of his daily life. He can generally 
solve the problems of his playtime, but he 
cannot always meet those which come to 
him in his work-hours. He wants to feel 
when he goes to church that there is a man 
in the pulpit who understands him, who 
knows and appreciates what are the prob- 
lems which a young man must face, and 
who tells him in a clear, honest, practical 
manner how he must solve those problems. 
He does not need to be told that he must 
not swear ; that he must not drink ; that he 
must not be adulterous. His own self- 
respect has taught him that. He does not 
want to be told what he must not do ; his 
Boul thirsts and hungers to be told what he 
must do. He- wants an affirmative religion, 
not a negative creed. His active life and 
his association with men and women of the 
world bring him face to face with social 
and ethical problems which he does not 
understand, and when they afi^ect his own 
welfare he knows not how to meet them. 



This is what he expects the pulpit to build 
for him — not the groundwork for a goody- 
goody boy, but the strong, honest, funda- 
mental principles upon which he can rear a 
sterling character. ... 

"The modem pulpit is sluggish and stag- 
nant. This is why young men do not 
attend ninety-nine out of every hundred 
religious services. ... I know one 
young man of splendid character who 
resides in a small city, and has heard the 
ministers of all its churches. He tells me 
that now, on Sunday mornings, he remains 
home, takes down his Bible, reads it him- 
self, and extracts more actual help from one 
chapter of Proverbs than his experience 
with th^ ministers of his city has taught 
him he can expect from their expositions. 
A well-stocked library is to-day the success- 
ful rival of many a clergyman in the homes 
of hundreds of young men. It isn't that 
they prefer the library; they would gladly 
go to church if they could feel reasonably 
sure of listening to some sermon which 
would be of help to them — or interest 
them, for that matter.'' 

The writer, in this last paragraph, has 
only presented a part of the truth. There 
are very few young men who remain at 
home to read their Bibles. There are 
very few young men who stay away 
from church to read splendid literature. If 
they did, the ministers would not have so 
much, after all, to find fault with. The fact 
is that young men of to-day either remain 
at home to yawn through the numerous 
pages of the Sunday editions of the papers, 
or wend their way to the club or to some 
hotel lobby, where they indulge in the 
same sort of pastime, or spin yams. 

The ministers may be at fault; doubtless 
they are. Ministers, as a rule, are not men 
of the world, and they often fail to catch 
hold of young men. The average young 
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man of to-day has one ambition — that is to 
get on in the world. And in getting on in 
the world, he somehow has gotten the idea 
into his head that religion will not help 
him very much. Of course, this is fallacy, 
as no better foundations for business exist 
than those which are the backbone of 
Christianity. 



WORKING CLASS TENEMENTS IN 

LONDON. 

North American Review: January. 

Mr. Edward Porritt, writing in the North 
American Review for January, under "Notes 
and Comments," gives some very good sug- 
gestions as to how to deal with the laboring 
classes in our great civic centers. 

"London, it may now be fairly claimed, 
is in a position to give other large cities a 
few points concerning the tenement prob- 
lem. It would be remarkable if it were 
not so, for in one way or another the prob- 
lem of adequately and decently housing 
the industrial classes in the English 
metropolis has been grappled with since 
1840. During the fifty years which have 
intervened since the first movement was 
made, the question has engaged the serious 
and constant attention of a number of 
eminently practical social reformers, men 
and women; and on several occasions in 
more recent years. Parliament has taken 
it in hand, and by means of legislation 
conferring new and large powers on the 
municipal authorities, has contributed its 
share to the solution of the problem. Much 
had been accomplished by associated effort 
before Parliament took any action. Asso- 
ciated efEort, working on social and philan- 
thropic as distinct from charitable lines, 
had accomplished the pioneer work, and 
shown what could be done, long before the 
movement received any help from the leg- 
islature. It was, in fact, not until 1875 



that this help came. By that time three 
great organizations, adequately backed with 
capital, were engaged in providing accom- 
modation for the working classes, and 
numerous monuments to the success and 
usefulness of these organizations, in the 
shape of great blocks of dwellings, were 
then in existence, especially in central 
Xondon, where the problem of housing 
artisans and laborers in good and cheap 
homes, convenient to their work, was and 
always has been most pressing. The 
pioneer organization had at this time been 
in existence over thirty years. T]ie other 
two, although working on a larger scale, 
were much newer to the work; but even these 
organizations had had twelve or thirteen 
years' experience of the work before their 
operations were facilitated and immensely 
extended by the measures adopted by 
Parliament, in the seventies, with a view 
to preventing the industrial classes from 
being crowded out of central London, and 
compelled to make their homes in the 
suburbs. . . . 

"The Peabody Trust, charged with the 
administration of the Peabody Fund, has 
provided dwelling accommodation for more 
than 50,000 people, involving an aggregate 
expenditure of two and one quarter millions 
sterling. At the end of 1893, the pioneer 
company had provided dwelling accommo- 
dation for 6,500 people. The Waterloo 
Company, in its own buildings, and in 
buildings under its management, has pro- 
vided 6,120 dwellings, with accommodations 
for 31,000 people. All three organizations 
have adopted much the same general plan. 
The buildings are mostly blocks of five or 
six stories, divided off into self-contained 
dwellings of two, three, four and five rooms. 
In the Peabody buildings, however, there 
are some 800 one-room dwellings. The 
Peabody Company provides laundries and 
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•drying rooms, and sometimes bath and 
reading rooms, for the tenants in common. 
The policy of the directors of these com- 
panies is to make each dwelling as nearly 
self-contained as possible. The average 
rent of single rooms is about fifty cents a 
week. Preference is given to men who do 
not earn more than $7.50 a week. 

"As a result of the movement," says the 
writer, "it is safe to say that in the more 
crowded parts of London 70,000 are now in 
homes which have been built as a result of 
the movement inaugurated in 1844, by the 
Metropolitan Association for Improving 
the Dwellings of the Industrial Classes." 



JOHN BURNS, liABOR LEADER, MUNIC- 
IPAL STATESMAN AND PAR- 
LIAMENTARIAN. 
Review of Beviews: January, 

Robert Donald, in the Review of Beviews 
ior January, gives a very interesting sketch 
•of the distinguished labor agitator, who 
was sent as an English delegate to the Labor 
Congress held in Denver. 

"YHiat John Bright was to the commer- 
cial classes in London forty years ago, John 
Bums is to the working people to-day. 
Bright^s ambition was to strike ofi^ the 
shackles which prevented the expansion of 
trade. Burns' object is to widen the field 
of social opportunity for the workers. He 
is the leading power of the new democracy, 
w^hich advocates reform along social and 
municipal lines without disturbing the sys- 
tem of political institutions — simply adapt- 
ing it to the social needs of the time. 

"During the last ten years John Bums 
*bulked' larger in the eyes of the working 
people of England than any other popular 
leader. He has always been a strong advo- 
cate of labor-unionism. He has been a lead- 
ing member of the Amalgamated Engineers 
ever since he learned the trade. He 



thought that the unskilled as well as the 
skilled workers should combine; and the 
great dock strike of 1889 gave him his 
opportunity. He took a leading part in the 
strike, which resulted in the formation of 
the Dock Union. He worked night and 
day, and turned himself prematurely old. 
His coal-black hair was gray when the 
struggle was over; he was only turned 
thirty. 

"Until recently. Burns only occupied two 
rooms in the basement of a house on one of 
the principal streets of Battersea, in the ' 
southwest of London; but since he has 
been in Parliament he has added two rooms 
on the first floor. The modest character of 
the lodgment may be judged of by the fact 
that the rent is $2.75 per week. Mrs. 
Burns makes an excellent housewife. She 
springs from the working classes, like 
her husband; but like him, has learned a 
great deal. She writes well and talks 
well; and without participating inherhus- 
band^s public work, is in complete sympa- 
thy with him, and is very helpful to him in 
many ways. 

^^Since he was a boy. Burns has been col- 
lecting and reading books. His little den 
is lined with books and documents, care- 
fully arranged. You will find there all the 
leading economic works, history, blue books, 
a marvelous collection of labor pamphlets, 
and many works in French, which Burns 
understands. American literature is repre- 
sented by Labor Bureau reports. 

"When Mr. Burns was elected to Lon- 
don's first Parliament, he was working as 
an 'engineer; but it soon became evident 
that he could not do justice to himself, or 
his constituents, or to his work unless he 
gave up his daily labor. The working-men 
of Battersea, with some assistance from 
outside, therefore subscribed a sum to 
maintain him, as members of Parliament 
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receive no pay. For the first three years 
he received $10 a week. The Dockers' 
Union, for which Mr. Burns was trustee, 
voted him $5 a week. 

"Alter all his traveling expenses, pos- 
tage and other outlays were covered, he was 
just left a bare living. Every now and 
then the Bums wage fund has run very 
low, and appeals have had to be made for 
subscriptions from the public. He declines 
subscriptions from political organizations 
or political leaders. He has had many 
tempting offers or bribes from the Parlia- 
mentary wire-pullers, company promoters 
and self-seeking patronizers of labor, who 
have tried to 'nobble' him, but he has sys- 
tematically refused such help. He prefers, 
as he says, 'to be, with all its occasional 
personal humility, the industrial robin 
redbreast, picking up the crumbs of labor 
contributions, rather than accept the Greek 
gifts from such sources, with their inevita- 
ble results to labor and himself.' 

"Since he has been elected to Parliament, 
Mr. Burns has been paid $25 per week, 
out of which he has to defray all his house- 
hold expenses, his traveling expenses — which 
must be considerable — postage, books, news- 
papers, etc. But for the fact that he is a 
man of very simple tastes, he could never 
maintain himself on the pittance which he 
has received. He has rarely had more than 
one suit of clothes at a time; he has never 
been seen with the luxury of an umbrella, 
and rarely has an overcoat. He is a tee- 
totaler, an anti-tobacconist, and the only 
luxury he indulges in is an occasional visit 
to the theater, where he may be found in 
the cheap parts of the house. He never 
takes a cab; and if a cheap bus or street-car 
cannot be found, he walks. He has usually 
to walk home from the House of Commons 
to his house, a distance of three miles, in the 
middle of the night. 



"His popularity in London is constantly^ 
growing; his capacity for administrative 
work is increasing with his responsibilities, 
and his statesman-like qualities are devel- 
oping concurrently as his opportunities are 
enlarged and his duties accumulate." 



THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 

The January number of the Atlantic i» 
worthy of special commendation ; its table 
of contents presents subjects in almost 
every sphere of learning and culture. The 
number is well worthy of careful perusal,, 
and the reader who fails to be interested 
and instructed is certain to have some 
defective mental machinery. 

Some of our great men have been called 
typical Americans. The thought meant to 
be conveyed being that they have risen 
from the humblest to the highest sphere 
in our American life, and have had devel- 
oped in themselves those characteristics 
which are commonly recognized as essen- 
tially American. The martyred Lincoln, 
the lamented Qarfield, Oenerals Orant^ 
Sherman and others have frequently 
received such appellations. 

The consideration of "The Survival of 
the American Type" affords material for a^ 
lengthy, interesting and exhaustive article 
by John H. Denison; his theme being the 
survival and development of an organism,, 
which shall embrace and germinate a spirit 
for true, characteristic American ideas and 
institutions, and which will promulgate 
and uphold them at any cost to the individ- 
ual. He begins by relating the murder of 
Robert Ross, in March, 1894, at Troy, New 
York, because he (Ross) withstood the vil- 
lainous assault upon the purity of the 
ballot, and died in its defense. 

"A great many people cross the seas, 
subdue a wilderness, found an empire, 
develop a new form of government, defend 
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it with masterly courage, exhibit above all 
peoples the genius and force of statesman- 
ship, and at the end of a century are found 
deliberately to have abandoned the scepter 
to an alien race, and to be actually fighting 
the battles of liberty over again. . . . 
The fact remains that by the foreign 
majority, and its susceptibility to the man- 
agement of traitors, the American people 
have been put outside of their own institu- 
tions^ while those institutions themselves 
have been turned into an instrument of 
degrading tyranny. . . . 

"Now, when a people are actually put in 
such a position that their only escape from 
an alien and ignorant domination is either 
by a rebellion of some kind against their 
own institutions, or by some process as yet 
undiscovered, they may fairly be said to 
have entered upon a struggle for survival. 
. . . If our organism for imprinting the 
national type on our people is so far defec- 
tive that it fails to Americanize even 
considerable portions of our native-bom 
population, then all the more must it fail 
to take hold of foreigners. . . . 

"The first thing to do is to inquire how the 
organism came to be so defective, and what 
is possible to it under the circumstances. 
Unless we restrict suffrage within the 
reasonable range of our assimilating organ- 
ism, we must certainly come to grief. . . 

"The trouble is that our organs are for the 
most part not performing their function. 
This is due to the fact that they are per- 
vaded by an anti-American spirit; aud here 
beyond all question lies our greatest peril. 
• . . The quality that gives force to our 
anti-American spirit is a specious human- 
ity which claims the allegiance of our bet- 
ter nature. . . . 

"We have tried to share our freedom 
with foreigners, only to discover that free- 
dom is not transferable. We have given 



the ballot to the negro, only to find that an 
elector cannot be manufactured. . . . 
Society will not cohere under such condi- 
tions. ' Intelligence cannot be ruled by 
ignorance. The higher force cannot be 
dominated by the lower. Nature will not 
tolerate it; she prefers disintegration and 
reorganization. . . . The fact is, this 
is a poor world, and if wealth be the 
condition of happiness, and the equal dis- 
tribution of it the means of promoting 
happiness, then we, not only our million- 
aires, but our working people, are terribly 
wicked, for most of our working-men are 
millionaires compared with the masses of 
humanity. . . . 

"Nature never gives something for 
nothing. Her plan is organic; she will 
give bread, but it must be grown upon a 
wheat stem, through the labor of hands, 
but above all, of brains. . . . Neither 
is it her plan to make life easy. Indeed, it 
is by the direst pressure of necessity that 
she forces that sluggish animal, man, to 
wrestle with her for her gifts, and creates 
his manhood by a hard struggle for survival. 
Often she appears to fail to come to the 
rescue of her offspring in his utmost need. 
. . . So unrelenting is she in the law 
by which she develops her organs, so care- 
ful of the type she seems, so careless of the 
single life, so bent is she in fashioning 
manhood into a corporate whole, on devel- 
oping it into a society by her organic 
method, for thus she stamps the type upon 
the individual. . . . 

"Nature has a method of her own; she 
develops first a central trunk, or stem, and 
then the dependent branches. Through 
slow processes she evolves a great organic 
type, a creative solar man, a Charlemagne, 
William of Orange, Washington or Lincoln. 
He is the statesman, the stem. By him 
unities are felt, grasped, formulated; around 
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him society coheres; his thought constitutes 
an atmosphere, a national spirit, that per- 
vades men. He is nature's king, ruler, 
head. Around him lesser statesmen 
cohere, as the branches cohere about the 
trunk; and so society is formed down to the 
last organ, the individual citizen, whose 
fruition in the direction of life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness is the object of 
the whole structure. ... As a matter 
of fact, social development consists in a 
progressive adjustment of interaction 
between the stem and the branches, between 
nature's ruler and his subjects, in which 
process we are continually learning, under 
the pressure of necessity, the great laws 
that govern it. . . . 

"The essential thing in every department 
of the nation's life is that the creative 
stem, man, should have free chance for 
development. The freer nature is, the 
larger and grander the personalties she 
will develop, and these personalties are the 
stems of all social growth. . . . Prob- 
ably one great secret of the Anglo-Saxon's 
susceptibility to nature's method has been 
the fact that in England and Scotland the 
spiritual stems have been strong. . . . 
The Anglo-Saxon has been the pith of the 
tree of liberty. His character has been the 
life of the organism. He has been insep- 
arable from it, and it from him. This is 
the structure on which liberty has grown. 
The foundation of our freedom lies in the 
willingness of an Anglo-Saxon minority to 
submit to the majority; this is the cohe- 
' sive force of the republic. Without this, 
anarchy would yawn before us. . . . 

"To sum up matters, the question of 
humanity is the question of an organism. 
Nature is sternly coercive; if we give away 
her organisms, she will make us cultivate 
them again in tears and blood. She dis- 
tributes her treasures through organism 



and through type, and it is the type, the 
ever-evolving type, on which she is bent; for 
that everything else must wait. To it she 
sacrifices not only the single life, but, if 
necessary, multitudes of lives, not because 
she is unmerciful, but because her mercy is 
in the type; therefore she is patient. She 
counts not the age of slavery too long if 
through it she may evolve an Epictetus, 
and crucifixion not too dark a tragedy if 
through it she may bring forth her Christ; 
for by her Epictetus, and yet more by her 
Christ, does she give character to her lives, 
and on the stem of character she builds the 
organic nation, with its wealth, liberty and 
happiness." 

AMONG THE WEEKLIES. 
THE RAM'S HORN. 

God warns us because he loves us. 

A righteous man needs no monument. 

It is much better to suffer than to sin. 

Every man-made god has a heart of 
stone. 

We punish ourselves when we hate other 
people. 

The bearer of bad tidings is the deviPs 
newspaper. 

The man who makes his own god always 
has a little one. 

A civil tongue will protect us where a 
revolver wouldn't. 

God can use a weak man, but he has no 
use for a lazy one. 

If our eyes were better, the stars would 
give us more light. 

Robbing God is the surest way you can 
steal from yourself. 

Every man who drinks a little, drinks a 
great deal too much. 

Some people use religion as they do 
their silver spoons — only when they have 
company. 
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We cannot do any man a greater wrong 
than to misjudge him. 

We are not made rich by what we can 
get, but by what we can^t lose. 

A little sin will squirm j^st as bad as a 
big one when you try to kill it. 

You can't make the world better if you 
begin the job outside of yourself. 

Nine troubles out of ten will run when 
you look them squarely in the face. 

The man who is satisfied with himself is 
much disappointed with other folks. 

There are too many people who do not 
know what giving means by experience. 

The devil is not sure of any man so long 
as there is anybody living who loves him. 

No tree can become so great that it can 
get along without the help of its smallest 
roots. 

No man is altogether right in his relig- 
ion who habitually makes a wrong use of 
his money. 

Before you open the window in a rail- 
way car, be sure you are pleasing some one 
besides yourself. 

Knock down a hypocrite in the church, 
and you will upset a dozen outsiders who 
are leaning against him. 

People are scarce who do not talk too 
much. The last thing many of us want to 
know is the truth about ourselves. 



THE INTERIOR 
Time, money and temper — the loss of 
any of these values is serious, but some- 
times they are all lost in a bunch. 

Aristotle is credited with being the first 

to say, ^^One swallow does not make a 

-summer." He might have added, however, 

that one swallow often helps to make a 

bummer. 

£dward Atkinson says it was not a 
bullet, but a sausage that saved the German 



Empire. It is a pointed way of emphasiz- 
ing what old campaigners know, that the 
commissariat makes or unmakes an army. 
There is no need to wonder that the Ger- 
man Emperor raised to the rank of a baron 
the man that invented the well-compressed 
food which the soldiers of the Fatherland 
carried in their pouches when they crossed 
the Rhine. The same writer tells us that 
he has subsisted an entire week upon food 
which he purchased and cooked with a sin- 
gle dollar, and that during that week he 
enjoyed twenty-one comfortable meals. 
And yet in many, if not in most our states, 
the weekly allowance to a pauper is twice 
that sum, and then they are not half fed. 
Comfort is not so much a question of 
abundance as of intelligence and thrift. 

Before the Lexow Committee in New 
York, a police captain testified on oath that 
he had been guilty of corrupt acts. A 
wealthy gentleman, one of the captain's 
bondsmen, was disgusted with the frank- 
ness of the witness. In testimony of hi^ 
disapproval, the bondsman withdrew his 
indorsation of the offending but truthful 
officer. It would be interesting to know 
whether the gentleman felt a glow akin to 
virtuous satisfaction when he had canceled 
his bond. His explanation was that a man 
who peached had his cordial disapproval. 
The standard of honor set up by this 
individual apparently is that men banded 
together in wrong-doing must not tell the 
truth concerning each other. Nay, it is, 
according to this surprising ethical code, a 
meritorious thing to commit perjury when 
by means of it a fellow-rogue may be 
screened. It would be interesting to know 
whether this moral color-blindness has 
many victims. It is unhappily evident that 
regard for truth is neither so high nor so 
general as it ought to be, and yet the vice 
of lying is as O'lious as it ever was. 
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THE BAPTIST UNION. 

Time saved from prayer is lost. 

Eternal life is everlasting youth. 

Riches without heart-wealth is beggary. 

Life is a book without pages for errata. 

A good rule for a happy life — take €hort 
views. 

Better a scar on the hand than on the 
heart. 

A clean heart and a clean tongue go 
together. 

Has the poor boy any chance? Yes, if 
he knows how to say ''I will." 

Conviction is nothing but a name for 
stubbornness with some people. 

True sacrifice is really the best natural 
use of yourself and your resources. 

Don't despise a lowly position; if God 
asks you to shine there, that is enough. 

Obedience from choice, and not from 
compulsion, is the only course that brings 
peace. 

The agnostic is a man who says he knows 
nothing, but really thinks he knows every- 
thing. ^ 

THE GOLDEN RULE. 

Doctor Exercise brings in no bill. 

Money is mica ; contentment is gold. 

A lie has strong legs, but a weak head. 

A pint of sorrow will 'make a gallon of 
tears. 

The iceberg man calls this a cold, cold 
world. 

Satan chooses empty heads for his wasps^ 
nests. 

Love is the only judge that should sit on 
the bench. 

Beauty is a woman^s fortune and a man^s 
misfortune. 

Where both smile, it is a trade ; where 
one frowns, a robbery. 

The more you cry "Hurry!" the less 
breath you have to run. 



Were uprightness marketable, how many 
backbones would stiffen! 

Too big a shoe wears out the stocking ; 
and too big a house, the spirit. 

If you buy at other men's bidding, you 
must sell at other men's price. 

In Russia, during the period of mourning 
for the Czar, the people are compelled 
largely to remain at home of evenings. It 
is said that the figures show an unusual 
number of marriages following such unus- 
ual domesticity. Moral. — If you want to 
get married, young folks, don't gad about 
the streets! 

THE UNION SIGNAL. 

The trouble with many women is that they 
live in a teacup instead of a world. Their 
unselfishness is a kind of expanded self-love 
for those to whom they sacrifice, those who 
are their own nearest kindred and lifelong 
associates. The most of them have by no 
means learned that the possession of a true 
mother-heart involves the giving of sym- 
pathy and help to those who need it most ; 
their misery being their mortgage on the 
affections and help of the real mother- 
hearted woman. The reason that women 
take such narrow views is that their 
mental horizon is narrow ; their minds are 
not like a great landscape stretching away 
inimitably with every variety of scene, with 
heights, with mountains and plains, forest 
and prairie, country and town, and over all 
the great unfathomable moonlit heavens. 
Instead, they see the four walls of their 
home, and do not look beyond its roof. 

This is a naive confession, from which a 
good deal may be extracted. First, that 
up-to-date "ladies" have not been "going to 
see" the living pictures; second, that in 
the everlasting certainties of things it was 
written that only their ignorance of this 
sort of public entertainment prevented an 
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earlier exposure and condemnation of its 
character; that in its secret heart the 
world expects woman to speak out, to raise 
her Toice against iniquity of all sorts, no 
matter how cunningly it may be devised. 
The unconscious testimony to this fact 
ought to give courage and force to 
woman^s speech and pen. Nay, more, it 
lays obligation upon woman to know the 
truth, however dark it may be, and to drag 
it to the light. The world waits for such 
service as this, and the cause that demands 
it is neither man^s cause nor woman ^s, but 
the larger interest of human progress. 

A good housekeeper tolerates no dark 
corners in her domain for the accumulation 
of dust and germs. Air and light and brush 
and broom are her preventions against 
vermin and disease. Shall she not lookjas 
well to the ways of her larger household, 
employing the same methods that have 
played so large and successful a part in her 
housekeeping ever since the world began? 
The trouble is that we have had ^'bachelor^s 
quarters" so long. And the sole occupant 
has been so intent on his armament, his 



argosies, his money-gathering and labor- 
saving, that he could not be expected to 
minutely investigate and care for his cup- 
boards and cellars. 

"It was morally certain" that the house- 
wife, coming to her kingdom for such a 
time as this, should begin by peering about, 
looking for herself into the dust-holes and 
vigorously taking her broom to them. ("I 
thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that 
word.") 

What is expected of you, woman, has 
now been made clear to you. You will 
have only yourselves to blame if things go 
wrong. This is the program: Pry into 
every dark corner of evil. Trace bravely to 
its source every symptom of moral disease, 
cry aloud at every menace of danger to the 
household's health, and spare not the spir- 
itual plumbers and fitters that try to face 
you down. Study the daily bills of fare 
vnth a mother's tender conscience, and if 
there's death in the pot, say so in plain 
words and vnthout mincing matters. 
Watch thou in all things ; do the work of 
an evangel ; make full proof of thy ministry. 
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JOHN burns' blunders AS A SOCIALIST. 

JOHN BURNS,member of Parliament and 
of the London City Council, calls him- 
self a Socialist. In his recent campaign 
in the United States as a labor agitator, he 
was unable to induce the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, at its convention in Denver, 
to adopt his political platform. So instruc- 
tive was the failure of his advocacy of a 
combination of Trades-unionism and Social- 
ism that we think it our duty to place on 
record here what we believe to be an impar- 
tial and authoritative outline of the Denver 
debate. 



Joseph Nimmo, Jr., a well-known expert 
correspondent of the New York Tribune, 
writes as follows to that journal : 

The purposes and methods of the labor 
movement in the United States have been 
clearly revealed in the intense and some- 
what acrimonious debate which has been 
going on during the last three days in the 
convention of the AmericaA Federation of 
Labor between the advocates of trade- 
unionism pure and simple and the advocates 
of Socialism and its revolutionary ten- 
dencies. 

This wide divergence both of principle and 
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of policy I shall attempt to explain. The 
definition of trades-unionism, as given to 
me hy John Bams, member of the British 
Parliament, in his own handwriting, is as 
follows : "A medium of collective bargain- 
ing for its constituency. It is for labor 
what a chamber of commerce is for trade, 
or an institute of bankers for finance." 
Mr. Burns added that ^^disorganized labor 
is powerless against organized capital." In 
a word, trades-unionism relates to the 
relation which exists between employer and 
employee. The most important feature of 
trades-unionism is that it protects laborers 
against themselves, or, in other words, 
regulates destructive competition among 
them through association. 

The necessity for such regulation has 
been clearly proved by the lessons of expe- 
rience in manufacture, in mining, in trade 
and in transportation. I would add in this 
connection that the strict trade-unionists, 
such as I have described, aim at nothing 
which is not secured to all men by the 
principles of government which prevail in 
Great Britain and in the United States. 
But a large portion of the membership of 
the trades-unions, and as I shall hereafter 
show, a large portion of their delegates 
here assembled, refuse to be bound down 
to mere questions arising between employer 
and employee. They are forever trying to 
commit their organization to a constantly 
expanding addendum to the simple trades- 
union faith, such addendum consisting of 
economic, political and socialistic dogmas. 

This departure from pure trades-unionism, 
and the sharp debate which has here been 
had in regard to it, find expression in what 
is termed a "political program." This 
program was formulated a year ago, and 
a resolution was adopted that it should be 
considered by this convention. Having a 
year in which to prepare themselves, the 



orators on both sides were fully charged for 
the debate as was Daniel Webster when he 
replied to Hayne. Mr. Clayton said to Mr. 
Webster as he entered the Senate chamber^ 
"I hope you are well charged, sir." Web- 
ster replied, "Five fingers." The discharge 
of the five fingers of the orators of trades- 
unionism on the one side and of Socialism on 
the other was a volley worth coming from 
New York to Denver to hear. 

The political program referred to is^ 
embraced in the following "planks:" (1) 
Compulsory education ; (2) direct legisla- 
tion; (3) a legal eight-hour work-day; (4) 
sanitary inspection of the workshop, mine 
and home; (5) liability of employers for 
injury to health or life; (6) the abolition 
of the contract system in all public work ; 

(7) the abolition of the sweating system ; 

(8) the municipal ownership of the street- 
cars, gas and electric light plants for the 
public distribution of light and power ; (9) 
the nationalization of the telegraphs, tel- 
ephones, railroads and mines; (10) the col- 
lective ownership by the people of all 
means of production and distribution ; (11) 
the principle of referendum in all legis- 
lation. 

It will readily be seen that this political 
program embraces two classes of public 
question; namely, questions which the people 
generally are more or less concerned about^ 
and questions which relate to what is known 
as Populism, as well as matters involving 
the rankest kind of Socialism. The first 
liine planks and the eleventh plank were 
adopted with little discussion. Plank No. 
11 was added to Plank No. 2, and "water- 
works" was added to Plank No. 8. The 
chmnpions of debate reserved their fire for 
Plank No. 10. On that was fought the 
battle of trades-unionism against Socialism. 
The discussion related not only to the 
merits of the question at issue, but also. 
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and to a much greater extent, to the ques- 
tion as to the relative merits of the two 
radically different methods for the adyance- 
ment of the toiling masses. It was one of 
the finest forensic contests to which I have 
ever listened. The combatants were splen- 
didly equipped and eager for the fray. 
Some of them were of foreign birth, and 
others native-bom Americans who had 
investigated the labor and socialistic move- 
ments in Great Britain, in Continental 
Europe, and even in Asia. The literature 
upon the subject of labor was freely drawn 
upon, from the Dark Ages to the present 
time. Several of the disputants are them- 
selves authors of repute. The debate was 
intense and at times acrimonious. The 
anti-Socialists, or trade-unionists, clearly 
had the better of the argument from the 
beginning. They brought overwhelming 
evidence in proof of the following declara- 
tions : 

First, Socialism has blighted trades- 
unionism wherever the former has touched 
the latter, both in this country and in 
Europe ; second, Socialist leaders have cov. 
ertly and by treacherous expedients tried to 
break down trades-unions; and third, all 
the advancement made in the interest of 
labor has been mc^de by trade-unionism, aud 
none by Socialism. 

The trades-union orators finally crowded 
the Socialists to the wall by propounding 
to them this question : Are you in favor 
of the confiscation of property without 
compensation? The Socialists evaded the 
question, and the trades-unionists gave them 
a knock-out blow with cries of ''cowardice." 
"You dare not answer that question," 
shouted a delegate. ''You dare not answer 
it." In the course of the debate an anti- 
Socialistic orator, pointing upward, said: 
*'Yonder is the point which we all hope to 
attain. There are two ladders leading up to 



it. One is the ladder of trades-unionism. 
It has good, strong rounds all the way up. 
The other is the ladder of Socialism. It 
has one round at the bottom and another at 
the top. Which ladder will you take?" 

At last a vote was reached on a substitute 
to Plank No. 10, which substitute reads as 
follows : "The abolition of the monopoly 
system of land holding, and the substitu- 
tion thereof of a title of occupancy and 
use only." During the brief discussion of 
this plank there was developed a wide 
difference of opinion as to what it really 
means. It appears to be clearly Socialistic, 
but the idea that its adoption would be the 
defeat of Plank 10 seemed to the trades- 
unionists, in the intense excitement which 
prevailed, to be sufficient, so it went through 
by a vote of 1,217 to 913. This vote was 
by constituencies, and not by delegates, 
who numbered only about 150. 

Then two planks were proposed and 
adopted into the political program with 
little debate, as follows: First, the repeal 
of all conspiracy and penal laws affecting 
seamen and other workmen incorporated in 
the Federal and State laws of the United 
States. Second, the abolition of the 
monopoly privilege of issuing money, and a 
system of direct issue to and by the people. 

At this juncture the course of procedure 
took an unexpected turn. It was decided a 
year ago that after action upon the eleven 
planks of the political platform then formu- 
lated for debate at this convention, the 
following resolutions should be acted upon : 

''''Resolved, That this convention hereby 
indorse this political action of our British 
comrades." A wide difference of opinion 
prevailed among the delegates as to whether 
such political action had ever been formally 
taken in Great Britain, and it was proved 
that the program of eleven points had 
never been acted upon as a whole by the 
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British Trades-union Congress. A vote 
upon the resolution was reached in the 
course of an hour, and to the utter surprise 
of all it was rejected by a vote of 735 for 
to 1,173 against. So the entire "political 
program" of eleven points agreed to, 
the substitute for Plank 10, over which the 
great struggle had taken place, and the two 
additional planks, were all rejected together. 
At first sight it looked as though after an 
exhaustive debate leading to a definite con- 
clusion, the convention had suddenly stul- 
tified itself. But such was not the case. 
It was a mere parliamentary stroke, the 
effect of which was to postpone the whole 
matter. It came about thus: A large 
number of the delegates earnestly opposed 
and voted against Planks 8 and 9. These 
also voted against the resolution, and were 
joined by the wily Socialists, who desire, of 
all things, to keep the debate alive. The 
result is that the whole subject as to the 
addition of an economic and Socialistic 
propaganda to the trades-union creed will 
come up again at the next convention. 
The contest may be set down as a parlia- 
mentary victory for the Socialists. 

And now, in the height of this intense 
debate, in which almost every delegate 
joined and clearly showed his colors, I shall 
attempt to classify them according to their 
standing upon the conflicting questions 
discussed : 

First, there are a few delegates who 
would confine trades-unions rigidly to their 
original function, as "a method of col- 
lective bargaining for their constituencies," 
or, in other words, to matters arising in the 
business relations of employer to employee. 
This class, I should say, comprise about ten 
per cent of all the delegates. These men 
say: "This is our distinctive work. Let 
us consider all other questions with our 
fellow-citizens outside of trades-unions." 



Second, probably ninety per cent of the* 
delegates to a greater or less extent desire 
to go outside of the distinctive work of 
trades-unionism, and favor the idea of 
committing the Federation of Labor ta 
economic and paternalistic measures, inclu- 
ding those which come within the desig- 
nation of Populism, as well as of Socialism. 

Third, probably about ijorty per cent of 
the delegates are Socialists in principle. Of 
these, seventy per cent would attain to Social- 
ism by the practical methods of trades-union- 
ism, while the remaining thirty percent would 
discard trades-union methods, and strike for 
Socialism at once. 

In the course of the debate, out and out 
trades-unionists declared that the extreme 
Socialists are enemies of the Federation,, 
and I am inclined to believe the assertion 
correct. 

l)enver, Dec. 19, 1894. 

Mr. Burns has stated his opinion of 
this country, as far as he has seen it, 
epigrammatically as follows : 

"Schools splendid, libraries excellent, jails 
too good, roads bad, streets worse, drainage 
the same, art museums good for the age of 
the country, corporations exacting, tyran- 
nical and extravagant; railway traveling 
palatial for the rich, and better than any I 
have ever seen for the poor; cut off the 
head-lines of your newspapers and you have 
a good carcass left, but still too much of a 
journalistic slaughter-house ; municipal life 
considerably below that of any in Europe. 
I like America, and shall come here again 
someday. I think one of these days its 
municipal institutions, like most of it& 
others, will be the greatest in the world. 
I have been treated kindly by the mayors 
and principal officers in all the cities T have 
visited." 

Mr. Burns was pleased with the methods 
of the American Federation of Labor. He 
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approves the counting of votes according 
to representation, which, he says, he has 
lately, taking tte American plan as a model, 
introduced into the English Trades-unions 
€ongress, which will hold its next meeting 
at Cardiff. Gompers and McBride, of Phil- 
itdelphia, will return to Europe with Mr. 
Burns and be present at that meeting, 
which is set for next September. He 
■expressed it as his opinion that these two 
men were tp American labor what he and his 
^league, David Holmes, of whom he spoke 
in the highest terms, were to "English labor. 
He characterized Judge Wood's finding in 
the Debs case as improper, and thought it 
was bound to bring about a revulsion of 
ieeling both among the middle classes and 
ihe higher classes. In conclusion, he said : 
"At thirtynsix years of age I look like an 
old man of fifty, on account of harnessing 
&\l of my energies to the chariot of civic 
reform. I am on nineteen committees in 
London alone, and have done hard work on 
all of them." 

BRITISH APATHY TO TURKISH ATROCITIES. 

For the shocking outrages which have 
been perpetrated in Armenia, the Turks are 
of course primarily responsible. By send- 
ing special evidences of its approval to the 
•commanders whose hands were red with the 
blood of peaceful villagers, the Turkish 
<}ovemment, whatever professions of regret 
it may find it politic to make to foreign 
powers, becomes doubly accountable for the 
acts of its troops. 

But when the Turk is barbarous and 
4;ruel, he is simply acting according to his 
kind. It is useless to appeal to his sensi- 
bilities, or to pelt him with moral reflections ; 
he is impervious to anything but the argu- 
ment of physical force. Teach him that an 
immediate and unpleasant retribution awaits 
his cruelty and he may be induced to 
restrain his natural instincts; otherwise not. 



The real responsibility in this matter goes 
beyond the Turk. It rests with England, 
which formally undertook to see that the 
Turk behaved himself, and gave pledges to 
Europe to that effect. We shall make clear 
what we mean by citing a few treaty pro- 
visions. The sixteenth article of the Treaty 
of San Stefano is in these words: 

"Since the retreat of the Russian troops 
from territories now occupied by them in 
Armenia, but which are to be restored to 
Turkey, may give rise to disturbances and 
complications that may afEect the friendly 
relations of the two powers, the Porte 
assumes the obligation to carry out, without 
further delay, the improvements and reforms 
demanded by local requirements in the 
provinces inhabited by the Armenians, and 
to guarantee their security against the 
Circassians and !([urds.*^ 

By the sixty-first article of the Treaty of 
Berlin, this obligation was reaffirmed as 
follows : 

"The sublime Porte undertakes to carry 
out, without further delay, the improve- 
ments and reforms demanded by local 
requirements in the provinces inhabited by 
the Armenians, and to guarantee their 
security against the Circassians and Kurds. 
It will periodically make known the steps 
taken to this effect to the powers, who will 
superintend their application." 

So much for Turkish accountability. But 
by the Anglo-Turkish Convention, other- 
wise known as the Cyprus Treaty, concluded 
between Great Britain and the Porte at 
about the same time as the Treaty of Berlin, 
Great Britain promised to aid Turkey, under 
certain circumstances, against the encroach- 
ments of Russia, and Turkey, on its part, 
entered into the following engagement : 

"In return. His Imperial Majesty, the 
Sultan, promises to England to introduce 
necessary reforms, to be agreed upon later 
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between the two powers, into the Govern- 
ment and for the protection of the Chris- 
tian and other subjects of the Porte in 
these territories ; and in order to enable 
England to make necessary provision for 
executing her engagement, His Imperial 
Majesty, the Sultan, further consents to 
assign the Island of Cyprus to be occupied 
and administered by England/' 

In other words, the Turk solemnly prom- 
ised to reform ; and England pledged her- 
self to see that he kept his promise, taking 
to herself as compensation the Island of 
Cyprus. She still holds the island ; but 
the Turk has not taken the first step of 
reform, nor has England kept her promise 
to compel him. These frightful atrocities, 
begun in August and continued up to 
almost the present day, are the fruit of 
Turkish depravity and British apathy. 
That is why the slow-moviog British con- 
science is just beginning to be stirred by 
the tales of horror from Armenia. — Boston 
Journal. 

AN ARMENIAN PRINCIPALITY. 

Advices from Constantinople indicate the 
intention of the Porte to forestall the 
demand of the powers for the erection of 
Armenia into a principality under a Chris- 
tian governor. Its plan is to unite the 
districts of Erzeroum, Van, Bitlis and 
Moosh in a single province, to be ruled 
for five years by a Mussulman governor 
appointed by the Sultan, and subsequently by 
Christian governors who are not Armenians. 
The armed force for the preservation of 
order is to be recruited from the district in 
which it serves, but commanded by a gen- 
eral appointed by the Sultan, and the local 
revenues are to be retained by the province, 
save the annual contribution to the Porte. 
It is difficult to believe that the powers will 
accept such an arrangement as guarantee- 
ing any security for the future, for the 



"Christian" governors selected by the Sultan 
would be thinly disguised Turks, and the 
local gendarmerie be largely composed of 
Kurds under a Mussulman general; or^ 
indeed, that they will approve any plan 
which does not wholly relieve the Arme- 
nians from Ottoman domination. Barring 
Russian annexation, the only plan which 
will secure that relief is to raise Armenia 
into a principality like Bulgaria, subject ta 
the Sultan, but autonomous under a Chris- 
tian governor, approved by and irremovable 
without the consent of the powers signatory 
toiihe Treaty of Berlin. Under such an 
arrangement the Armenians would be safe, 
for their independence would not only be 
guaranteed, but their ruler and army would 
be Christian; while to put them under 
governors and generals with the appoint- 
ment of whom the Porte has anything to- 
do, will be simply to pave the way for new 
massacres. The Turks can govern in no 
other way, and as the Armenians are cer- 
tain to resent it, they will again be charged 
with rebellion and slaughtered out, and the 
wearisome farce of inquiry by commissions 
be gone over again to no useful purpose* 
It will be urged, of course, that to make 
Armenia an autonomous principality would 
be only to prepare it for absorption by 
Russia; but the probability is that the effect 
would be precisely the reverse, and that 
once organized and armed, the national 
spirit of the Armenians would be so aroused 
that they would o£Eer strenuous resistance 
to any interference with their independence. 
This was the course of things in Bulgaria, 
made a principality by Russian effort, sane* 
tioned by Europe, and there is no reason to 
believe that it would not follow in Armenia, 
which, subject to the Sultan, would have the 
Turkish army as its ally. In any event, the 
chance that it would maintain its indepen- 
dence would be far better than it is under 
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present conditions, £or the Russian people 
will not always resist the appeals of men 
whom they regard as co-religionists, and 
when they cease to do so, Armenia will be 
iaken by force from Turkey and annexed 
jas so much conquered territory. No Euro- 
pean power would think of interfering in 
that event save England; and though for 
half a century it has been her policy to 
protect the Porte on the assumption that 
•on its integrity depended the continuance 
4>f British rule in India, so strong now is 
the detestation of the Turk on the part of 
more than half her population that inter- 
vention for such a cause would be im- 
possible. All that is necessary to insure 
the safety of the Armenians is united action 
Km the part of two or three leading powers 
in iraising Armenia into a principality, with 
fl guarantee of tribute to the Porte, the 
mere threat to free Tripoli from Ottoman 
rule being sufficient to force the assent of 
ihe Sultan. — New York Observer. 

A HIGH-CLASS HINDU's CONVERSION. 

Indian papers have lately made consider- 
able reference to the conversion to Chris- 
tianity of Mr. Ramanujam Chetty, M.A., 
B.L., a highly educated gentleman of high 
social position from the Gomati community, 
which is considered the most orthodox of 
All Hindu communities. The most interest- 
ing fact to Americans will be the special 
reasons which lately led Mr. Chetty again 
io study Christianity and finally to accept 
it. At his baptism he made a public state- 
ment which has been copied into many 
Indian papers, and is sure to attract wide 
attention. From it we make a few extracts : 

^^My father holds a most respectable posi- 
tion in the Oomati community. I was bom 
in a family of affluent circumstances. . • . 
While I was a student in the junior B. A. 
•class, a number of young friends joined 
together to study the subject of religion, 



especially Hinduism ; but the society soon 
dissolved into nothingness. In those days 
my mind fluttered considerably between 
theosophy, agnosticism and theism. The 
famous exposure of the so-called Mahatmas 
in the Christian College Magazine shook at 
once and forever my confidence in the 
Theosophical Society. I then began to read 
books directed against religion in general 
and Christianity in particular. For a long 
time my mind was in a wavering condition. 
. . . The visit of Annie Besant, and the 
speeches of Swami Yivekananda, and the 
paper read at the Parliament of Religions 
set me again on religious inquiries ; and 
after considerable thought I satisfied myself 
of the hoUowness of the assertions made 
by Swami Yivekananda and Annie Besant. 
I witnessed the exemplary lives lived by 
our principal and the professors of the 
x^ollege, and my faith in the religion they 
taught me was gradually confirmed. . . . 
I am now confessing before you my faith in 
Christ. I obey the call because, and only 
because, I feel it to be my duty to do so. . . 
I know I am saved, and I owe it to my 
Savior who will ever dwell in my heart 
and in whom I trust.^^ 

We who dwell in a Christian land find 
difficulty in realizing to ourselves the pro- 
cesses through which the mind of an intel- 
ligent ^^heathen^' is obliged to pass before 
he can accept the Christian faith. The 
problems with which he must wrestle are 
in many respects quite distinct from any 
with which we are experimentally acquain- 
ted. Here the issues in dispute are as 
a rule far less fundamental. To be sure, 
atheism has even among us some professed 
disciples, and fignosticism has a good many, 
but such doctrines are acquired, and nearly 
always possess a degree of artificiality and 
Buperficialness. Very few Americans or 
Europeans enter upon the serious exam- 
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ination of religious questions with any inborn 
bias hostile to the claims of the gospel, on 
the intellectual side, however the case may 
be as to moral and spiritual inclination. 
But with the Hindu, for example, the con- 
trary situation exists. All his preposses- 
sions are unfriendly to Christianity as a 
system of truth. He is not merely indif- 
ferent, he is inimical. He must unlearn 
before he can learn, and disbelieve ere he 
can believe. The danger is that his relig- 
ious nature will prove unequal to the double 
strain, and that after rejecting the old, he 
will stop short before accepting the new. — 
Bj>ston Advertiser. 

SENATOR HOAB's REPUBLICAN^ PLATFORM. 

The following remarkable document, 
drawn up by Senator Hoar as only a set of 
heads and outlines from which to prepare a 
fuller statement, was adopted by the Repub- 
lican party in Massachusetts, and has been 
carried to victory in the recent elections. 
It is unique among platforms for its literary 
force and brilliancy, as well as for its 
political sagacity: 

The principles of the Republicans of 
Massachusetts are as well known as the 
Commonwealth itself ; well known as the 
Republic; well known as Liberty; well 
known as Justice. 

Chief among them are : 

An equal share in Government for every 
citizen; 

Best possible wages for every work- 
man; 

The American market for American labor; 

Every dollar paid by the Government, 
both the gold and the silver dollars of the 
Constitution, and their paper representa- 
tives, honest and unchanging in value and 
equal to every other : 

Better immigration laws ; 

Better naturalization laws ; 

No tramp, anarchist, criminal or pauper 



to be let in, so that citizenship shall not be 
stained or polluted ; 

Sympathy with Liberty and Republican 
government at home and abroad ; 

Americanism every wliere ; 

The iBag never lowered or dishonored; 

No surrender in Samoa ; 

No barbarous queen beheading men in 
Hawaii ; 

No lynching ; 

No punishment without trial ; 

Faith kept with the pensioner ; 

No deserving old soldier in the poor- 
house ; 

The suppression of dram-drinking and 
dram-selling ; 

A school at the public charge open to all 
'the children, and free from partisan or sec- 
tarian control ; 

No distinction of birth or religious creed 
in the rights of American citizenship ; 

Devotion paramount and supreme to the 
country and to the flag ; 

Clean politics ; 

Pure administration ; 

No lobby ; 

Reform of old abuses ; 

Leadership along loftier paths ; 

Minds ever open to the sunlight and the 
morning, ever open to new truth and new 
duty as the new years bring their lessons. 

CONSTITUTIONAL REFORM IN NEW YORK STA 

The adoption of the new constitution 
gives this state at one stroke so long a list 
of beneficent reforms that such good for- 
tune seems incredible. The greatest single 
gain is the separation of municipal from 
state elections, so that, beginning with 
1896, state o£Scials will be chosen in the 
even-numbered years and city officials in 
the odd-numbered years. Most important, 
also, is the prohibition of pool-selling, book- 
making, and other forms of gambling, as 
well as lotteries. Another section of the 
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first consequence is that which prohibits 
the use of public money in aid of sectarian 
schools. Radical chai^ges are made in the 
judicial system, designed to effect the more 
prompt and certain administration of the 
laws. The long-standing abuse of the 
naturalization laws is abolished by a require- 
ment that an alien must be a citizen for 
ninety days before voting, instead of ten, 
which will effectually stop the rush for 
papers just before election. The issue of 
passes and franks by railroad, telegraph or 
telephone companies to public officers is 
not only forbidden, but the offending official 
**8hall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and shall forfeit his office at the suit of the 
attorney-general." Other reforms include 



the requirement that civil service reform 
principles shall be followed; the prohibi- 
tion of "riders" on appropriation bills, and 
the requirement that legislative bills shall 
be printed for three days before passage; 
the preservation of the state forests; the 
abolition of the old rule that no more than 
$5,000 damages shall be recoverable in case 
of death by accident ; besides many minor 
changes of advantage. To offset these 
numerous and great gains there is only the 
one fault of a provision forbidding contract 
labor in prison, which does not go into 
effect until the year 1897, and which public 
sentiment must be educated to get out of 
the constitution by that time. — New York 
Tribune. 
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THE official astronomer who declined 
to look through Galileo^s telescope has 
plenty of descendants still. Between the 
scornfully skeptical and the eagerly super- 
stitious we have virtually had to create a 
public of our own. 

Psychical Research is the left wing of 
Experimental Psychology; and the present 
writer is no model of method, but a rash 
skirmisher on the left wing of Psychical 
Research. Tet surely there is opposite 
danger also for Experimental Psychology 
in the temptation to cling too exclusively 
to the safe methods of sciences exacter than 
ours can as yet in reality be. Psychology, 
in fact, by becoming frankly experimental, 
is facing the crucial question whether she 
can claim any longer to be a science of the 
soul, or must acquiesce in becoming no 
more than a curious appendage to Neurology. 
Is that first alternative already abandoned? 
And, on the other hand, is it possible that 



more than the second can be achieved, if 
men will make only such experiments as 
admit of precise numerical results, such 
observations as laboratory apparatus can be 
contrived to record? Men who insist on 
electric lamps along their road will never 
reach the center of Africa. 

I believe that the central task of exper- 
imental psychology during the coming 
century will be the discussion of some such 
theses as the following, for which consid- 
erable evidence has already been laid before 
the world in the "S. P. R. Proceedings" and 
elsewhere. 

1. There exists in each of us a subliminal 
self; that is to say, a certaii) part of our 
being, conscious and intelligent, does not 
enter into our ordinary waking intelligence, 
nor rise above our habitual threshold of 
consciousness, into our supraliminal life. 

2. This subliminal self exerts super* 
normal faculties — faculties, that is to say 
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which apparently transcend- our known 
level of evolution. Some of these, as 
hypersesthesia, or keener sensibility^ — 
hypermnesia, or fuller memory, — seem to 
be extensions of faculties already known. 
Others, however, altogether exceed our 
supraliminal range of powers; — 9,% telepathy, 
or direct knowledge of other minds; teloes- 
thesia ov Aixect knowledge of distant facts 
(called also clairvoyance); retrocognition, 
. or direct knowledge of past facts, and precog- 
nition, or knowledge, direct or inferential, 
of facts in the future. These faculties 
apparently do not depend for their exercise 
upon either the world of matter or the 
world of ether, as by us perceived or 
inferred. They imply a vifeal or transcen- 
dental environment ; some world in which, 
as well as in the material and in^ the ethe- 
real world, we must ourselves be existing. 

3. This subliminal knowledge and fac- 
ulty, apprehended or exercised beneath the 
threshold of ordinary consciousness, may 
be made in part supraliminal, or conveyed 
to our consciousness above the threshold, 
by means of sensory or motor automatism. 
Sensory automatism comprises apparitions, 
auditions, and like phenomena, whether 
spontaneously arising, or induced by crystal- 
gazing and cognate methods. Motor auto^ 
matism comprises automatic writing and 
trance-utterance, with other phenomena too 
complex for description here. By all these 
means messages are conveyed from the sub- 
liminal to the supraliminal self; messages 
which may have arisen in the subliminal 
self, or may have been inspired by other 
minds. 

4. In the aforesaid transcendental environ- 
ment, where telepathy operates, many intel- 
ligences may affect our own. Some of 
these are the minds of living persons; but 
some appear to be discarnate, to be spirits 
like ourselves, but released from the body, 



although still retaining much of the perso- 
nality of earth. These spirits appear still to 
have some knowledge of our world, and to 
be in certain ways able to affect it, some- 
times by guiding the sensitive^s brain, or 
voice, or hand, as in tranCe-utterance or in 
automatic script, and sometimes by employ- 
ing his organic energies in ways more directly 
affecting his material environment. 

5. The messages which reach us from 
beneath the threshold, whether inspired by 
our own subliminal selves or by external 
intelligences, although mixed with much 
of triviality and confusion, are on the whole 
concordant, and on the whole coincide with 
such intellectual and moral inferences as 
we may logically draw from the actual 
observation of telepathy, and of other 
supernormal powers. 

The troubles which at present engross 
humanity — disease and poverty, misrule 
and war — what are they but worries of the 
nursery? In a few thousand years at most, 
science and sense, '^eugenics^^ and arbitra- 
tion, may have overcome them all. And 
then all the aspirations of the millions of 
our adult race, all the ^^ever-highering eagle 
circles^* of the swoop and soar of man, may 
be directed toward objects no longer mate- 
rial; may be absorbed in no immediate and 
terrene, but in a cosmic and infinite desire. 

Who would have guessed, either, that a 
fragment of uranium glass placed in the 
darkness beyond the violet end of the solar 
spectrum would glow, in Lord Kelvin^s 
words, "with a mysterious altered color of 
a beautiful tint, revealing the presence of 
invisible rays by converting them into rays 
of lower period?" Our psychical fluor- 
escence is a still subtler thing; and some 
of the rays which these artifices render 
visible to us are of the "light which never 
was on sea or land." They bear traces, that 
is, of no terrene origin; and as astronomers 
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have learnt to compare the spectra of the 
heavenly bodies with the kindled metals of 
their own laboratories, so we, too, may some 
day learn to measure the afiSnity of the 
spark within us with remote and radiant 
souls. 

These high possibilities should be grasped 
once for all, in order that the dignity of 
the quest may help to carry the inquirer 
through many disappointments, deceptions, 
delays. But he must remember that this 
inquiry must be extended over many gen- 
erations; nor must he allow himself to be 
persuaded that there are short cuts to 
mastery. I will not say that there cannot 
possibly be any such thing as occult 
wisdom, or dominion over the secrets of 
Nature ascetically or magically acquired. 
But I will say that every claim of this kind 
which my colleagues or I have been able to 
examine has proved deserving of complete 
mistrust; and that we have no confidence 
here any more than elsewhere in any 
methods except the open, candid, straight- 
forward methods which the spirit of modem 
science demands. 

Each section of our evidence,' as it 
becomes established on a firmer basis, points 
always more significantly toward the exis- 
tence of a telepathic communion not only 
with embodied, but with disembodied souls. 
Take,first,the spontaneous apparitions which 
formed the main subject of ^Thantasms of 
the Living;" apparitions coinciding with the 
death, or with some critical moment in the 
life of the agent, or person whose phantom 
the percipient sees. The recent "Census of 
Hallucinations," conducted in England by 
Prof. Sidgwick, on a group of 17,000 
persons taken at random, and whose results 
are set forth in the just published Part 
XXVI. of the "S.P. R. Proceedings," has, I 
trust, finally established what may be called 
the preliminary statistical fact that a casual 



connection of some kind must exist between 
th^ death at a distance and the apparition 
of the dying man. The precise nature of 
such connection may of course be variously 
explained; but the fact that it does exist 
(and this is a cardinal observation in tel- 
epathy) I must venture to describe SLsproved^ 
until some still wider and more careful 
inquiry jhall have superseded that which 
Professor and Mrs. Sidgwick and their 
committee have laboriously made. ^ 

Most fair-minded persons, I think, who 
study the Report of Professor Sidgwick^s 
committee (as well as all the former evidence 
to the same effect), will be convinced that 
there are true apparitions of dying men. 
And few persons who hold this belief, and 
who also study the collections of apparitions 
of so-called dead men which have appeared 
in our "Proceedings" (as well as in the Report 
of the census itself), will long refuse to 
believe that the living impulse which 
projects these phantoms can and does 
operate unenfeebled after the shock of 
death. 

Each of our lines of experiment points 
to man's survival of death as surely, I 
think, as each new find of Galileo's telescope 
pointed to the truth of the Copernican 
system of the heavens. But the reader, 
perhaps, will already understand me when 
I say that to me one of the most convincing 
characteristics of this long demonstration^ 
lies in the gradual and converging methods 
by which it is even now being accomplished. 
One phenomenon after another has bridged 
the interval between the familiar material* 
istic synthesis and a belief in a spiritual 
world. One inference after another has 
borne the voyager as on an ocean current , 
toward that uneailihly legendary shore. 

In telepathy we have the first indication 
of a cosmic law whose operation is not 
obviously, or even presumably, confined to 
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the material world. We have at last a 
stable standpoint from which Natural 
Religion may move mankind. And it 
becomes possible that Natural Religion— 
by discovery of further laws of cognate 
import — may be developed into a scientific 
religion; into a scheme where Science shall 
ofFer a satisfying answer, not only to the 
external and practical, but also to the 
profound and inward desires and question- 
ings of men. 

Those world-old questionings and desires 
— infinitely various in xpersonal quality, in 
historical succession, in relative intensity — 
do nevertheless run for all men into certain 
unchangeable channels. Holding to their 
essentials, neglecting their temporary forms, 
we may roughly class them for our present 
purpose under f ourprincipal heads, according 
as they bear on Duty, on Prayer, on Immor- 
tality, or on God. 

I have already claimed in this paper 
that, we have adequate evidence that tel- 
epathy does not operate between living or 
embodied minds alone, but operates also 
between the so-called dead and the living, 
between discamate and incarnate souls. 
This means that in some form or other our 
lives and memories survive the tomb. And 
rising again to a still vaster theme, to the 
thought of that moral evolution without 
which our Cosmos would be a Chaos; here, 
too, it is telepathy which helps us to formu- 
late its fundamental law. For if that law 
be a law of intercommunion, experience 
gives us ground for trusting that it must 
also necessarily be a law of progress. For, 
indeed, our education, our civilization on 
earth, are based upon the fact of experience 
that from the ordered contact and conjunc- 
tion of higher and lower natures good 
rather than evil on the whole will spring. 
The lower is raised more often than the 
higher sinks. The tendency of such 



combinations is toward an ever-increasing 
storage of moral power; something from 
the ocean of virtue is indrawn and incor- 
porated into those meeting souls. All that 
is needed, then, for the future of the Universe 
is that this law should last forever. Then 
let the energy of sun and galaxy be dissi- 
pated as it may, if only from the gravita- 
tion and encounter of ever-unifying souls 
is ingarnered an ever profounder possession 
of some primal and inexhaustible good. 

Those who put aside all thought of a life 
to come are wont to say that our growing 
sensitiveness to each other^s opinion is 
enough in itself to serve as an effective 
determinant to altruistic action here. I do 
not desire to press the point that this 
deterrent might become indefinitely stronger 
if men should come to recognize that speech 
can be no longer counted upon as an 
effective armor for the concealment of 
thought; that to the eye of the sensitive 
(as in several cases already recorded in the 
"S. P. R. Proceedings" ), the inner nature will 
shape itself in visible sign or picture, and 
the things hidden be plain to know. 

Once grant telepathy, however,— once 
admit the principle of Like to like, and aU 
is knoum, — and there is no need of further 
machinery to secure either punishment or 
beatification. The adjustment is inevitable, 
the sanction is automatic. To be trans- 
parent to all — to be linked and bound to 
other souls in the precise degree which 
affinity justifies — who cannot imagine the 
deserved delight of such reward, or of tener, 
perhaps, the terror of such retribution? 

We cannot even deny a priori the possi- 
bility of material "answers to prayer." It 
is in vain to invoke against these the Order 
of Nature; for the Order of Nature may 
include among its factors the will of spirits 
as well as the will of men. But of course 
it will be in the ethical, the emotional 
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region that the transmitted influence between 
the Unseen and ourselves will be likely to 
act most surely. The spiritual answer to 
prayer will thus illustrate the central prin- 
ciple of cosmic evolution; namely, that on 
the whole in the shock of spirits virtue 
passes in; that on the whole after each 
contact with a higher soul the lower carries 
stored within itself an added portion of 
the inexhaustible Life of the World. And 
ihus the uplifted hearts of the multitude 
of men may veritably have been drawing 
deep into themselves the more abundant 
life that they desired. Those spiritual 
wrestlings were not all in vain; that deep- 
scored field has borne the imprint of no' 
mimic war. 

But that which is the irresistible drift of 
the totality of souls may not be the indi- 
vidual destiny of each. There is in such 
•conjunction of spirits a darker possibility. 
Man^s supplication is not breathed from 
him in his formal litanies alone. The ^ase 
desire is a prayer as well as the holy one, 
and his midnight thought may invoke the 
Harpies to befoul his inward feast. 

This telepathic, and, as it were, bodiless 
communication between men embodied 
.seemsv indeed, from our evidence, to become 
both more distinct and more frequent when 
the agent is no longer trammeled by the 
opaque, impervious flesh. We have already 
followed telepathy in imagination beyond 
the golf of death. We have conceived the 
mutual transparency of the departed; we 
have held up that prospect as an ethical 
sanction and as a controlling fear. We 
may now dwell on a wider view. We may 
remember that telepathy, even as we know 
it here, is not a mere enforced entrance into 
another^s privacy, nor even a mere shorthand 
transference of unfettered thought. Rather, 
it is in its essentials a communicatio iduh 
•matum — a mingling of spirits often too 



intimate to express itself through any or 
through all of the narrow senses of the 
flesh. What we. have often classified as its 
emotional effects, — ranking them the lower, 
perhaps, as evidence from the very indefinite- 
ness of their pervasive possession, — these 
surges of mutual joy and pain, as of men 
who live not, die not to themselves, must 
surely prefigure the telepathic influence as 
we shall feel it at its fullest, under condi- 
tions yet to be. The Cosmic Order is not an 
ord^r of isolation, but of interpenetration 
of kindred souls. We recognize that the 
Universe is good from the fact that its 
constituent consciousnesses are organized 
into unity by the very instinct which makes 
their highest joy. Therefore it 'was that 
Love was dear to us, because Love was the 
fulfilling of the Law. Telepathy was but 
the outer, the objective aspect of that inward 
and ancient flame; of that passion whose 
community is now imperfect, and its dura- 
tion transitory, and its intensest rapture 
akin to pain; but which ahall yet achieve 
a pervading intimacy, and enter upon an 
endless continuance, and become capable of a 
flawless joy. The Communion of Saints will 
be the very substance of the life everlasting. 

In this broadening prospect the old 
opposition, even the old distinction, between 
Science and Religion will melt away. What 
is the end of Science, or the end of Religion, 
unless it be to teach us to react normally to 
the whole of Cosmic Law? Nor is such an 
ideal intellectual! alone. Rather, it may be 
the very purpose of Law to generate 
Emotion; and if the Universe be a man- 
ufactory of Virtue, this may be because thus 
only can it become a manufactory of Joy. 

Meantime, all omens point toward the 
steady continuance of just such labor as 
has already taught us all we know. Perhaps, 
indeed, in this complex of interpenetrating 
spirits, our own effort is no individual, no 
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transitory thing. That which lies at the 
root of each of us lies at the root of the 
Cosmos, too. Our struggle is the struggle 
of the, Universe itself ; and the very Godhead 
finds fulfillment through our upward- 
striving souls. 



The soon-dawning century may see- 
another Copemican displacement of the 
centrality of earth; — a Copernican expan- 
sion, not of the macrocosm without us^, 
but of the profounder microcosm within. — 
National Review. 



POPCTLAR AND INJURIOUS CLASS AND LABOR 
MISREPRESENTATIONS. 



LARGE annual incomes are no proof of 
extortionate or even of high profits. Our 
forefathers had none of the large estab- 
lishments so general to-day. An annual 
turnover of £10,000 would by them have 
been considered splendid business, while our 
leading firms now run up to and over a mil- 
lion per annum. A firm doing a business 
of £250,000 will have an income of £2,500 
per annum, at only one per cent net on the 
business done. That may possibly be done 
on a capital of £20,000, or very much less 
by rapid and frequent turnover of capital, 
and at £20,000 would yield twelve and one 
half per cent on the capital invested. The 
gain to the merchant in such a case is not 
at the expense of either his workman or 
the public, as one per cent is only two 
and two fifths pence net profit on an article 
selling at twenty per cent, and no one 
will venture to assert that even four times 
that profit on a single ordinary retail trans- 
action would be robbing either buyer or 
worker for their own benefit. Cases where 
forty per cent has been made on capital 
invested in grain business, while the profit 
on the business done averaged under one per 
cent, have been reliably published. It is 
not the wresting from one class to give to 
another, but it is the application of steam 
to machinery, and the invention and 
construction of railways, steamships, tel- 
egraphs, telephones and electric power, and 
scientific financial system that harassed the 



standard of living in every grade and strata 
of society. 

This is also true of education to a great 
extent. We speak of the education of the 
masses, and we have cause to congratulate 
ourselves on the great advance. Does the 
spread of learning and literature to-day 
mean that the upper classes ground down 
the poor and kept them purposely ignorant? 

The charge is made, but those who make 
it have surely forgotten the scarcity and 
deamess of books and printing of all kinds 
until within the century, and that if the 
poor in earlier centuries were ignorant, the 
lords and barons were themselves mostly 
unable even to sign their own names, and 
thanked the Virgin they were not clerks, 
who were then only the persons with any 
education in the nation. How long is it 
since newspapers cost sixpence each for a 
small sheet once a week? The tax was not 
abolished till 1855, and paper, printing and 
machinery have made phenomenal advances 
in cheapness, quality ancL speed since then. 
The imposition of a tax was for necessary 
revenue, and is no more a proof of an 
intention to keep any one in ignorance than 
the Com Duties, once honestly considered 
vitally necessary, were proof of an intention 
to starve the people. Both were considered 
necessary at the time. Steam-printing was 
not introduced till 1814. Ragged schools 
were started the following year and common 
schools were organized in 1831, and have 
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improved their organization by leaps and 
bounds until this date, when the , state has 
made provision for the free education, by 
<K)mpulsion if necessary, of every child in 
the kingdom. Scotland has had excellent 
grammar schools for three centuries, but 
obviously the nature and cost of books prior 
to 1814, along with the low wages of the 
times, made a literary education of necessity 
beyond the reach of the masses. Newspa- 
pers were luxuries for the few, and half a 
^ozen books— Bible, "Pilgrim's Progress," 
Taylor's "Holy Living and Dying," "Medita- 
tions Among the Tombs" and other grave 
works — was a large library for even middle- 
•class people not so very long ago. The poor- 
est workman of to-day can have free access to 
JSk perfect ocean of current literature — news- 
papers, magazines and books — which were 
unknown to the upper classes themselves 
A generation ago, as they were non-exis- 
tent. Even education has, therefore, been 
shared in by the masses and the upper 
classes. It is well known that many, if not 
most, of the leading scholars in all ages have 
been born students who have come from 
the working classes. In the Middle Ages 
•education was the stamp of an inferior and 
plebeian class instead of a privilege or right 
withheld by the upper from the lower 
-classes. It is more true to say that the 
increased production of cheap books has 
raised the standard of education than to say 
that education has produced the books. 
The one has made the other possible, and 
the supply has simply been limited by the 
demand. 

The fallacy shown is a very deadly one, 
and is responsible for much unjustifiable 
^lass hatred. It arises from ignorant and 
prejudiced comparison of the improved con- 
dition of humanity to-day compared with 
the sordidness of earlier generations and 
ihe mistaken assumption that the wealth of 



the rich is an injustice to the poor and 
acquired at their expense. It will not be 
disputed that many merchants' transactions 
run up to and over the million. No one 
would suggest doing business at one penny 
per pound profit, yet a penny per pound on 
£1,000,000 would yield £4,166 18s. If carp- 
ing critics will name what they consider a 
fair profit, and apply it to the transactions 
of modem business, they will find that large 
fortunes can b^ and are made in a few 
years, not only honestly and honorably, but 
with the very utmost benefit to the com- 
munity in their acquirement. 

The mere comparison of one wage with 
another, and of one standard of life and 
education with another, may, and in this 
case does, lead to altogether erroneous con- 
clusions. So far from wresting benefits 
from one class to give to another, all classes 
have shared in a common vast improve- 
ment in social and material conditions, 
which is apt to be forgotten or ignored in 
the discussion on necessary efforts for 
relief of our unemployed, who are a heavy 
burden on productive industry. Not only 
does it pay employers better to give higher 
wages to-day with certain machinery, but 
it simultaneously follows that the worker's 
higher wage is worth relatively more to 
him than formerly. One pound to-day will 
probably buy twice as much as it would a 
hundred years ago, in some goods three or 
four times as much. This of itself proves 
that the gain of cheaper production has 
been shared by the public as workers and 
consumers. The decreased cost of all man- 
ufactured articles, resulting from improved 
machinery, has brought within the reach of 
working people many articles that were not 
long ago scarce and dear, and therefore lux- 
uries for the few. When there are only 
ten articles in existence to be divided among 
a hundred, evidently ninety out of the hun* 
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dred must go without^ whether the articles 
be expensive or free of costi The lack of 
the ninety results from the scarcity, how- 
ever, and is no reproach to the fortunate 
ten^ unless they are to blame for the scar- 
city. Fpod, fruits and multitudes of lux- 
uries and other articles that were formerly 
not to be had by any one at any price, are 
also brought irom the four quarters of the 
globe by rapid transportation and scientific 
preservation, and sold cheaper than the 
common food of our great-grandfathers. 



It is self-evident that these have been* 
wrested from Nature by science and com- 
mercial enterprise, and have not been in any 
sense wrung from selfish class oppressors. 
At this time of fierce class and industrial 
antagonism, when professional agitators 
make a business of kindling strife and 
resentment by asserting that our advances 
have been wrung from oppressive robbers, 
these facts seem to demand public atten- 
tion. They do not establish such a charge.. 
— Westminster Review. 



QUESTIONS TO SPECIALISTS. 

166. What is the Effect of the Parliament of Religions and its Literature on the Work 

of Christian Missions? 

REPLY BY THE BEY. HENRY H. JESSUP, D.D., MISSIONARY IN BEIRUT, SYRIA. 



IN the Parliament of Religions, Christian- 
ity was the hostess of the nations. She 
welcomed men of all faiths to come and se6 
what the religion of the Bible can do for the 
individual, for society and the world. 

She did what no other religion in this age 
can do or would dare to do. She challenged 
inspection and criticism at close range. She 
said to all: *'Bring your best and your 
wisest men, and we will hear them cour- 
teously and patiently. Make what criticisms 
you please, attack us as you will, and no 
man shall insult you.^^ 

The moral impression of such a scene 
was prodigious, and it will be lasting. 
Even the most conceited of Asiatic apostles, 
when proclaiming in their own land that 
America is tired of Christ and is pining for 
Gautama Buddha or Confucius, feel in 
their heart of hearts that Christianity alone 
wears the golden crown of love to man and 
God. Th6 best they could say of their own 
systems was that they were like Chris- 
tianity, not that Christianity was in any 
sense inferior. 



The missionary work has nothing to fear 
from anything said or written in the Parlia- 
ment by the non-Christian members. It is 
w^U to know all that can be said by the 
best non-Christian minds. They are 
evidently feeling after God, if haply they 
may find him. But we know the moral 
degradation of the millions in Asia — the 
worship of the cow, and the degradation of 
woman. The Hindus, Chinese, Japanese 
and Arabs know well enough the superior 
moral code of Christianity as compared 
with the abominations, shamelessly prac- 
ticed without rebuke from their own 
religious teachers. 

But we all need to know more of what 
these non-Christian people think of us, that 
we may better understand them. Chris- 
tianity as a system, and Christ as a person, 
need no apology. But wherein we depart 
from the Spirit of Christ, and the all- 
embracing love of Christ, we should be 
modest and humble. 

The thoughtful Asiatics, while lashing us 
for national sins, for the rum traffic, the 
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social eyil, and nn-Christian commercial 
treaties, admire the celestial purity of Christ 
as a person, and Christianity as he taught it. 
The two volumes of the Proceedings of the 
Parliament will be invaluable to mission- 
aries everywhere. Nowhere else can they 
find such a conspectus of human religious 
thought. There are single papers in 
defense of Christianity which are among 
our purest and strongest Christian classics. 
Dr. Schaff 8 address is apostolic. 

The whole impression of the Parliament 
is a challenge from Christianity to the 
world, in the full consciousness of its 
heavenly origin, and the certainty of final 
triumph. 

We believe in the unity of the race, and 
in the unity of the pi:ovision for man^s 
salvation. But we need to know our fellow- 
men, and to get nearer to them, to know 
what they think, believe, hope, fear and 
sufPer. Whatever brings men together 
brings Christianity into contact with non- 
Christians and truth into contact with 
error. The Mohammedans, at least, do 
not think the Parliament a concession to 
their views, as they have forbidden the 
introduction of its proceedings into the 
Turkish Empire. Missionaries everywhere 
should study profoundly the non-Christian 
religions. 

The Parliament has, awakened thought, 
stimulated investigation, stirred up criticism, 
aided discussion, shed light where light 
was needed, shown the weakness and impo- 
tence of the non-Christian systems, given 
Christianity an opportunity to show its 
supreme excellence, and brought the Church 



of Christ face to face with those who were 
afar oS and almost unknown. 

Christian missions have found new jus- 
tifications and a ne^^ quickening. The 
highest claims of the other faiths fall far 
short of an incarnation in order to a redemp- 
tion. The gospel news is still news to the 
nations. They have much of proverbial 
wisdom, and many lofty maxims, but no 
healing for the sin-§tricken soul. 

It was wise to convoke such a Congress 
during the Columbian Fair, that the spir- 
itual element might rise supreme above the 
material. The spiritual has certainly proved 
the more vital and enduring, and will so 
continue when the material glory is for- 
gotten. 

One of the most impressive lessons of the 
Parliament is the importance of Christian 
union and co-operation in the foreign 
mission field. Why need we send out 
samples of all the small sects of Christen- 
dom to repeat their petty strifes in the face 
of the non-Christian world? It is pitiable 
to see Protestant Christian missionaries 
refusing to sit down at the same communion 
table, on account of minor points of differ- 
ence which only make the enemies of Ood 
blaspheme. We have exclusive Episco- 
palians, exclusive Presbyterians and exclu- 
sive Baptists, who make church order, hymn 
singing and the mode of baptism reason for 
building a sectarian hedge around the table 
of the Lord. Why perpetuate these 
non-essential differences in the face of the 
hundreds of millions of heathen and 
Mohammedans? Let us show forth the 
unity of the spirit in the bond of peace. 
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<:;hinese CHABACTEMBncs. By Arthur H. 
Smith, for twenty-two years a Missionary of 
the American Board in China. Second Edi- 
tion. Eevised, with iilustrations. Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co. pp. 342. Price $2. 

This exceedingly valuable and interest- 
ing volume is a contribution to ethnological 
rather than to distinctively missionary lit- 
-^rature. ^hen we consider the ease with 
which globe tourists toss off their conclu- 
sions as to men and manners of all coun- 
tries which have fallen under their brief 
glance, we are impressed with the modesty 
of this author, in disclaiming any adequate 
Ability to write on the complex Chinese 
character, although he has traveled exten- 
sively throughout the empire, and has had 
twenty-two years of personal observation 
in two of the provinces. Some of the titles 
of the twenty-seven chapters will give an 
idea of Arthur Smithes felicitous phrasing : 
"The Talent for Misunderstanding," "Flex- 
ible Inflexibility,"- "Intellectual Turbidity," 
^'The Absence of Nerves," "Contempt for 
Foreigners," "Indifference to Comfort and 
Convenience." 

These papers were originally prepared 
for the North-China Daily News, of Shang- 
hai, and then published in that city in 
1890. After being widely circulated 
throughout China and the East, the edition 
was exhausted more than two years ago. 
It will be no surprise to the reader that the 
circulation has been wide, and the first 
edition speedily exhausted, for the book isr 
fascinating in its literary style, and most 
remunerative in its subject matter. The 
mental and spiritual traits of this conserva- 
tive branch of the multitudinous Asiatic 
family are laid bare with the skill of an 
expert dissector. Illustrations, as well as 
a glossary of technical terms and an index, 
•enrich the volume. Several of the illustra- 
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tions are reproductions from photographs 
taken by Miss Jane 6. Evans, our mission- 
ary at Tung-cho. This book has been 
favorably reviewed by the secular press, 
and will take a deservedly high rank among 
the contributions of our missionaries to 
literature relating to the Orient. 

G. H. C. 

The Student Missionaby Enterprise. 
Addresses and Discussions of the Second 
International Convention of the Student 
Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions, 
held at Detroit, Michigan, February 28 to 
March 4, 1894. Edited by Max Wood Moor- 
head. Fleming H. Bevell Co. pp. 862. 
Price $1.60. 
The question is often asked, "How shall 
the men of the churches become interested 
in foreign missions?" The monthly con- 
cert of prayer for foreign missions, which 
was a means of education to our fathers in 
the work of evangelizing the world, has 
fallen into disuse, and nothing has as yet 
arisen to take its place. Perhaps the best 
answer to this serious and searching inquiry 
is found in this report of the Student Vol- 
unteer Convention at Detroit. The wider 
establishment of missionary lectureships in 
theological seminaries, such as have been 
already given by Dr. Dennis, Dr. A. J. 
Gordon and Dr. George Smith, of Edin- 
burgh, would help solve the problem, for it 
is a surprise to many of us that young 
ministers, fresh from their theological 
studies, are so poorly informed as to the 
progress of God^s kingdom in non-Christian 
lands. Given a minister full of zeal and 
knowledge in regard to fpreign missions, 
and he will devise some means to interest 
and inform the men of his congregation on 
this subject. This book should be in every 
minister's library. 
It is a compilation of papers and addresses 
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from prominent specialifets of all evangelical 
denominations. The gathering was most 
remarkable even in this day of great 
religious convocations. One thousand and 
eighty-two student delegates, from 294 
institutions of learning in the United States 
and Canada, we^re in attendance. Among 
those who registered were fifty-four official 
representatives of the foreign missionary 
boards and societies, sixty-three foreign 
missionaries from all parts of the globe^ 
besides delegates from Young Men^s and 
Young Women's Christian Associations, 
college professors, ministers and evangelists. 
One of the questions discussed was, "How 
can the women's boards of the various 
denominations utilize the Student Volun- 
teer Movement and promote a closer relation 
between themselves and the young women 
among the volunteers?" "The World's 
Conquest" is the running title of this 
volume, and the strategic points presented 
by eminent specialists are of such practical 
weight and value that whoever is interested 
in missions will want this volume close at 
hand for constant reference. G. H. C. 

Protestant Missions, Their Rise and Early 
Progress. Lectures by Rev. A. C. Thomp- 
son, D.D. Charles Scribner's Sons, New 
York, 1894. 12mo. pp. 310. Price $1.75. 

This book is wise, authoritative and full 
of the author^s well-known historical and 
spiritual insight. It is the ripe and precious 
result of a lifetime of study. For forty-four 
years a member of the Prudential Committee 
of the A. B. C. F. M., Dr. Thompson has 
been identified with the practical workings 
of foreign missions, both in connection 
with the Board and through a long pastor- 
ate. He has already given to the world two 
books on allied subjects, one entitled 
"Moravian Missions," and the other "For- 
eign Missions, Their Place in the Pastorate, 



in Prayer, in Conferences." Dr. Thomp- 
son's private library of missionary literature 
numbers between three and four thousand- 
volumes and pamphlets, which, with char- 
acteristic caution he speaks of as "helpful,, 
though incomplete." 

In the prefatory note to this volume 
Dr. Thompson defines his idea of what a 
lectureship on foreign missions in a the- 
ological seminary should include. He says 
it "should occupy itself with such scriptural 
facts and principles as pertain fundamen- 
tally to this department. Reverent, patient 
and scholarly attention should be given to 
the nature and scope of Christ's kingdom, 
its divinely appointed agencies, the obliga- 
tions, motives and methods incumbent,, 
the obstacles to be overcome, the predicted 
earthly period, its varied fortunes and final 
triumph. There is eminent need that sound 
ezegesis be applied to the prophecies, par- 
ables and symbols in both testaments, 
which relate to the kingdom and to the 
church of our Lord." 

The eleven lectures which form this 
volume, revised and adapted to the history 
of modem Protestant missions, were orig- 
inally given before the Hartford Theological 
Seminary. As the sub-title implies, they 
deal with the rise and early efforts of the 
Dutch, English, Colonial, Danish and 
Moravian missions. Four of the lectures 
treat of individual missionaries. One is 
devoted to Eliot, the^Apostle of the Indians^ 
that first American pebble thrown into the 
sea of missions. The second is a character 
sketch of David Brainerd, whose brief but 
intense life has been the inspiration of 
many an ardent missionary worker in our 
day. Dr. A. J, Gordon, in a recent number 
of the Missionary Review, writes of visiting 
Brainerd^s grave under the snow at North- 
ampton, and he traces his interest in mis- 
sions to an early acquaintance with David 
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Brainerd^s life. A third lecture is devoted 
to Schwartz, the representative German 
missionary, who ranks with Brainerd, Eliot 
-and Carey. Otie evening as I stood at sun- 
set on the rock of Trichinopoly, and listened 
to the clang of heathenish music going on 
in the adjoining temple of Siva, it was a 
relief to look toward Tanjore, where 
Schwartz lies buried, and to think that in 
and about this town three thousand converts 
were the fruits of the faithful teaching of 
this man. A fourth characterization is that 
of Hans Egede, ihe Danish missionary to 
Greenland. An appendix and foot-notes 
show the numerous sources from which Dr. 
Thompson has gathered these valuable facts 
in the history of missions, and an index 
-also enriches the volume. Dr. l^hompson^s 
style is remarkable for lucidity, point and 
-emphasis, as well as for condensation and 
grace. G. H. C. 

Among the Tibbtans. By Isabella Bird 
Bishop, F.RG.S. With illustrations by 
Edward Whymper. Fleming H. Bevell 
Co., New York, Chicago, Toronto, pp. 15». 
Price $1. 

This adventurous traveler has alwavs 
pursued ^^unbeaten tracks,^^ whether in the 
llockv Mountains or in the Sandwiqh Islands, 
as well as in Japan and Tibet. When we 
met in Edinburgh, in 1881, I asked her if 
through physical weariness and satiety she 
•did not sometimes lose the receptivity and 
responsiveness which are essential to the 
entnusiastic observer, and she replied that 
her experiences were usually so unique that 
she forgot physical discomforts. One 
might imagine a muscular Amazonian type 
of woman who could perform such prodigies 
of travel as are narrated in this latest 
account of her wanderings, but this strong 
will, this spirit of daring adventure, this 
capacity of physical endurance are enshrined 
in a remarkably fragile and sensitive 
•earthly tenement. 

Mrs. Bishop is a keen observer of natural 
dbeauties, as well as of the manners and 



customs of a strange people. A missionary 
in China once said to me that she acted as 
Isabella Bird's guide one day in Canton, 
and though they both had the opportunity 
of looking at the same things, she was 
astonished to find how much more Miss 
Bird had actually seen than she. Miss 
Bird had doubtless an object in seeing, 
which her cicerone had not, and her ability 
of observation had increased by use and 
training. 

Tibet is a terra incognita to most of us, 
and one rises from the reading of this little 
volume with a feeling of gratitude to Mrs. 
Bishop for undertaking such a perilous 
journey and giving us the results of her 
investigations. The Tibetans do their 
praying and reading by proxy. Prayer 
mills, sometimes so large as to be turned 
by water-power, prayer wheels, which can 
be whirled in the hand, prayer flags, which 
flutter from innumerable poles, are their 
medium of communication with the unseen 
powers. 

In the winter the lamaa go from house 
to house and read the sacred classics, which 
consist of Buddhist metaphysics and phil- 
osophy. B^ this means the family accu- 
mulate merit. Those who can afford it have 
a twelve-volume book read by as many 
lamas, each taking a page and all reading 
at the same time in a loud voice and at a 
most rapid pace. Mrs. Bishop speaks with 
enthusiasm of the Moravian missionaries, 
who are in sole possession of that field. 
She says: "It is only by sharing their 
circumstances of isolation, and by getting 
glimpses of their every-day life and work, 
that one can realize at all what the heroic 
perseverance and self-sacrificing toil of 
these forty years have been, and what is 
the weighty influence on the people and on 
the standard of morals, even though the 
number of converts is so small.** This 
volume is very interesting as a book of 
travel, besides having unique value as a 
discussion of missions in a comparatively 
unexplored region. G. H. C. 
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OUR DAT-THE ALTEUI8TIC REVIEW. 

OUR DAY is both a Record and a 
Review. It has been wisely said that 
an editor writing a leading article is only 
a man speaking to men; but that current 
events rightly emphasized by an editor are 
Providence speaking to men. 

In the plan of Ocjr Day it will be 
noticed: 

That specialists in reform are interested 
in the periodical; 

That it is independent of partisan, 
denominational, or political control; 

That specialists in various reforms are the 
editors of the different departments; 

That these various specialists are agreed 
with each other in general principles; 

That they support distinctively evan- 
gelical views, and a theology at once vital 
and progressive, but have no merely denom- 
inational aims; 

That they intend to give the periodical a 
cosmopolitan range, equal to its oppor- 
tunity; 

That the periodical will have a close con- 
nection with both platform and pulpit, and 
will represent a combination of the indepen- 
dent platform with the independent press; 

That one of its chief aims is to unite 
Evangelical Christianity with practical 
reform, to the advantage of both; and 

That it intends to champion the cause of 
the people, and yet to be a record and 
review, not so much of public opinion, as of 
expert opinion, in the chief fields of criticism 
and progress. 

God is great, and God is good, and every 
reform that does his will is his abode. 

The foregoing Prospectus, which appeared 
as the opening editorial note of Our Day, 
January, 1888, we are proud and glad to 
republish as our present and future plat- 
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form of principles. It is all the more 
precious to us for the faithfulness with 
which for seven years it has been cham- 
pioned by Our Day. J. C. 

JoHiT Henry Barrows, chairman of the 
World's First Parliament of Religions, and 
editor of the two massive volumes which 
record its proceedings, is to be profoundly 
congratulated on the foundation of two 
lectureships on Comparative Religion — one 
in Chicago and the other in Calcutta, 
in both of which he is to be the first 
incumbent. He has already entered upon 
his duties in the lectureship which is con- 
nected with the Chicago University, and 
has published a massive and eloquent 
inaugural discourse on ^^The Greatness of 
Religion." 

The Calcutta lectureship is unique in its 
plan, and promises to be a spiritual light- 
house for generations to com^ on ther state- 
liest intellectual headland of Asia. Mrs. 
Caroline H. Haskell, in her letter conveying 
$20,000 for the founding of this lecture- 
ship, defines her purpose when she says: 

"These courses, of lectures are to be 
given by leading Christian scholars of 
Europe, Asia and America, in which, in a 
friendly, temperate, conciliatory way, and 
in the fraternal spirit which pervaded the 
Parliament of Religions, the great questions 
of the truths of Christianity, its harmonies 
with the truths of other religions, its right- 
ful claims and the best methods of setting 
them forth, should be presented to the 
scholarly and thoughtful people of India. 
It is my request that this lectureship shall 
bear- the name of John Henry Barrows,^ 
who has identified himself with the work 
of promoting friendly relations between 
Christian America and the people of India. 
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I hope, also, that he will be the first lecturer. 
I cherish the expectation that the Barrows 
Lectures will prove, in the years that shall 
come, a new golden bond between the East 
and the West." 

Dr. Macdonald, who is the editor of the 
Indian Evangelical Review, replies to Dr. 
Barrows' communications to him, "They 
w^ere the bearers of good news, in which 
we greatly rejoice, and in which, I have no 
doubt, many coming ages will rejoice. I 
thoroughly sympathize with Mrs. Haskell's 
words, 'in a friendly, temperate, conciliatory 
way.' Good work will be done for the cause 
of Christ in India and to its many millions, 
by lectures by such men as yourself. You 
have already secured a place in the affection 
and esteem of the great body of the English 
•educated men and women of .India. You 
will be most cordially welcomed and most 
highly sympathized with." 
Dr. Macdonald writes to Mrs. Haskell: 
"Allow me, as one of the oldest mission- 
caries in India, as being here now about a 
third of a century, and as a missionary 
whose chief work is among the English 
educated thousands of the non-Christians 
of Calcutta, to thank you most heartily for 
your noble gift to the Chicago University, 
and through it, to the very people among 
whom I labor, and have labored all these 
years. I thoroughly believe in the purest 
light being thrown on the relations of 
Christianity and the other religions by 
such men as you have named. Nothing 
but good can come from contact, on such 
a subject, of the Indian mind with such 
sympathetic, able and learned Christian 
men as Dr. John Henry Barrows, Arch- 
deacon Farrar, Dr. Pairbaim, of Oxford, 
Professor Henry Drummond, Professor 
Bruce, Professor Fisher and the others 
named. In my own name, and in the 
jiame of all my fellow-missionaries to 



whom I have communicated the good newst 
I desire to express our grateful appreciation 
of your noble gift, and the hope and faith 
we. entertain that it will prove an incal- 
culable blessing to this great country." 

The following letter is from a lawyer of 
eminence in Calcutta: 

1 Grant's Lake, 
Calcutta, November 28, 1894. 
Rev. John Henby Barrows, D.D., 

2957 Indiana Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. 

Dear Brother: — Last Wednesday after- 
noon I received your esteemed favor of 
October I5th, with inclosed copy of a letter 
from Mrs. Haskell, too late for me to 
acknowledge it by the mail leaving on that 
day. The same evening I had the oppor- 
tunity of exchanging a; few words with my 
friend Dr. Macdonald, who I found had 
received a similar communication from you. 
With his concurrence, I called the follow- 
ing morning on the editor of the Statesman, 
a daily paper which has a large circulation 
among missionaries and others interested 
in educational questions, and among Eng- 
lish-speaking natives. The editor promised 
me that he would print Mrs. HaskelPs letter 
in full, and the substance of yours, and call 
for opinions and suggestions. I have no 
doubt that if he fulfills this promise, which 
he has repeated to me to-day, it will make 
Mrs. Haskell's benevolent project very 
widely known, and will also be the means 
of eliciting helpful suggestions. I will 
send you a copy of any paper in which the 
subject is mentioned, as well as any com- 
munication that may be forwarded to me 
direct. I believe the proposed course of 
lectures will be highly appreciated in India, 
and I feel sure a repetition of them in 
Madras and Bombay will be asked for. My 
own feeling is that such a course of lectures 
cannot but be beneficial, provided the lee- 
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turer does not give himself away, by 
admitting for a moment that our blessed 
Lord Jesus is only one of many teachers, 
instead of the Teacher who speaks with 
authority. But surely, we -can even main- 
tain that there is none other name under 
heaven among men whereby we can be 
saved, that He is the one Mediator between 
God and men, that none can come unto the 
Father but by Him — surely, we can say 
even all this ^4n a friendly, temperate, con- 
ciliatory way, "recognizing frankly and fully 
all that is good' and true in other religions 
as proceeding from Him who is the Light 
of the world. At a missionary meeting 
the other day, I heard an expression used 
about the learned men of Europe begin- 
nii^ to toy with the hoary superstitions 
of the East, which shows that many earnest 
men are afraid lest in admiring the few 
gems which may be found here and there 
among masses of rubbish and filth, the 
learned men of Europe and America may 
be tempted to neglect to protest against 
the abominations which are also certainly 
there. Only those who have lived in India 
can begin to understand how deeply the idol- 
atrous systems of the country have debased 
the people. Even those who can talk 
most beautifully are often as much enslaved 
as the rest. From the elevated strain of 
their oratory you would expect much — only 
to be woefully disappointed. As to Swami 
Vivekananda, he did not present Hinduism 
at all at the Parliament of Religions. All 
that was truly best in what he said he 
learned from Christianity. Perhaps you 
are aware that he was a student in a Chris- 
tian College, and was almost persuaded to 
be a Christian, his present name being an 
assumed religious one. His religion is not 
Hinduism, but an eclectic mixture in which, 
as I have said, all that is best has been 
borrowed from the Bible. 



So far as this movement can be condu- 
cive to hastening the glad time when the 
Lord shall be King over all the earth, when 
there shall be one Lord, and His name one,. 
I am heartily in sympathy with it, and shall, 
be glad to promote it to the utmost of my 
ability. Please keep me informed of aiiy 
further developments, and of any way in 
which I can be useful in furthering your 
arrangements. 

I have felt highly honored by your wri- 
ting to me on the subject, and I shall be 
glad to see and hear you. Reciprocating- 
your regards, I remain 

Yours faithfully, 

Aethue L. Sykes. 

-FVom lYeaident MUler^ of the Madras Ck)Uege^ 
The following deliverance was proposed 
by Dr. Miller, seconded by Mr. Paterson,, 
and unanimously adopted: 

The Conference desires to put on record 
its appreciation of the liberality on the part- 
of Mrs. Haskell, which has led to the foun- 
dation of the Barrows Lectureship, and it is 
hoped that great and lasting good will result- 
f rom the delivery at suitable centers in India 
of lectures "by leading Christian scholars of 
Europe, Asia and America, in which, in a 
friendly, temperate, conciliatory way, and 
in the fraternal spirit which pervaded the 
Parliament of Religions, the great questions, 
of the truths of Christianity, its harmonica 
with the truths of other religions, its right- 
ful claims and the best methods of setting 
them forth, should be presented to the schol- 
arly and thoughtful people of India.^' 

Without venturing to pronounce on what 
may become expedient in the distant future, 
the Conference is of the opinion that the 
time has by no means come when it would 
be wise to devote the proposed lectureship to 
any other purpose than that of the sympa- 
thetic exposition of Historic Christianity 
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and of its points of contact with other 
schemes of thought. 

The Conference wishes to point out that 
when account is tal$;en of the number of 
those who habitually use the English 
tongue, and of the high position which 
Christian education holds in Southern India, 
Madras stands second to no place in the 
East as a suitable center for the delivery of 
the proposed lectures. 

The Conference will rejoice to welcome 
such a lecturer as Dr. Barrows to Madras at 
the earliest date for which the committee in 
charge of the lectureship can arrange, and 
if requested to do so, will suggest the names 
of those in Madras whom that committee is 
likely to find most helpful in carrying out 
the scheme. 

January 1st, a great meeting was held in 
the Chicago Auditorium, presided over by 
President C. C. Bonney, with speeches by 
President Harper, Dr. Gunsaulus and many 
others, to celebrate the Parliament of 
Religions and promote the work of World^s 
dongress exte];Lsion8 in all lands. 

THE CONVENTION OF THE FEDEBATION 
OF LABOR. 

The recent annual convention of the 
Federation of Labor was significant, both 
politically and industrially. As this is the 
largest of labor organizations, its pro- 
ceedings were widely reported and discussed. 
An anti-saloon plank, adopted and pre- 
sented by the union printers of the whole 
country, was laid on the table without 
debate. This is not indicative of an early 
union of the two reform parties. Until the 
labor vote becomes less friendly to liquor in 
theory and practice, any prohibition fusion 
with it will be mostly confusion. The 
successful union of the reform parties in the 
city election of Haverhill, Massachusetts, 
however, and satisfactory union platforms 



agreed upon in other cases, encourage such 
unifying, educative conferences as Miss 
Willard suggests. The Federation, strange- 
ly oblivious to the revelations of political 
corruption which were being made in New 
York City and elsewhere, failed to couple a 
demand for civil service reform with its 
demand for city ownership of lighting 
plants, waterworks and street-cars, and 
for national ownership of railroads, tel- 
egraphs and mines. * Except for the vital 
omission of civil service reform, these 
demands are those favored by Professor Ely 
and many other Christian scholars. The 
Federation refused to indorse the Socialists' 
demand for the complete nationalization of 
industry. It also refused to become a polit- 
ical party, which does not mean that there 
will not be vigorous use of the labor vote 
in all parties. Free silver was indorsed, 
which has since been made the chief plank 
of the Populists by a gathering of 300 of 
their leaders. 

SUPERINTENDENT BYRNES, IN NEW YORK. 

Superintendent Byrnes, of New York, 
although handled with gloves by the Lexow 
Committee, will find his severe criticism of 
the Police Commissioners for political med- 
dling matched by the public's criticism of 
himself, not only for the connivance with 
corruption that Dr. Parkhurst charges him 
with, but even more for his admission that 
he had amassed his fortune of one third of 
a million chiefly hy the favor of Jay Oould, 
whose gift of speculative "points" was either 
a bribe for doing what was not his duty ia 
special service for the millionaire, or was a 
reward for doing his duty, which no public 
oflScer can properly receive. The undue 
influence of plutocrats upon government is 
also illustrated by the ingenuous statement 
of the President of the Vanderbilt rail- 
way system, concerning the suspension of 
passes for legislators by order of the new 
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<2onstdtation of New York, that the mem- 
bers of the Constitutional Convention who 
made this law were most of them supplied 
with free passes by himself. The meaning 
of free passes for public men was "writ 
large" when a judge in the Ann Arbor 
strike, if the papers were correct, was car- 
ried to the court on a special train, freely 
furnished by the railway m whose behalf he 
was there, to issue an injunction against 
strikers. 

It was an excellent parting sentiment 
ihat John Bums left the working-men of 
America, in an interview with a Voice 
reporter, the night before he sailed: 

** In EnRland we are beginning to realize that 
beer and brains don*t go together. We have 
come to the conclusion that drink and democ- 
racy are divergent elements." 

In all the confused noise about currency, 
there are two suggestions worth repeating: 
One, that of Mr. E. J. Wheeler, of the 
Voice, that all currency should be issued by 
the national government in the form of 
treasury notes, redeemable in either gold or 
silver bullion at its market value. Another 
suggests it should be redeemable half in 
gold and half in silver, to establish bimet- 
allism. 

Sabbath observance workers in Boston 
are greatly encouraged by the action 
of the Police Board, which last Friday 
revoked the license of three theaters, for 
not complying with the requirements of 
^^sacred concerts." In Sabbath observance 
the best work now being done, so far as the 
writer is informed, is that of Rev. J. B. 
Davison, secretanr of the Wisconsin Sab- 
bath Association (address. Milwaukee j), who 
has succeeded unusually in two most 
important lines of effort : (1) In the publi- 
cation and circulation of Rest Day liter- 
ature in foreign tongues; (2) in securing 
the co-operation not only of Protestant 
pastors of foreign churches, but also of 
Roman Catholics. At a recent great meet- 
ing in Green Bay, there was an address made 
by Bishop Messmer, Roman Catholic, who 
wag accompanied by several priests. Sab- 



bath leaflets in German, Scandinavian 
and English are being circulated through 
the state, one of them being a collection of 
recent Roman Catholic utterances against 
Sunday saloons, and in favor of co-operation 
with non-Catholics. ' 

In connection with the Sabbath question, 
it is interesting to note the words "no 
Sunday travel," in the advertisement of a 
four-day excursion to California from St. 
Paul. As one can reach St. Paul in two 
days from most Eastern cities, it reminds 
us that one can cross the continent between 
Sundays. 

Four pugilists have recently been killed 
in prize-fights. This fact, as some hope, will 
tend to depopularize this brutal sport. But 
foot-ball kills many more than that every 
year, and yet it is not abandoned by its 
admirers. We fear that nothing less than law 
will suppress either form of brutality. We 
note that the chief defense of foot-ball is 
that it will make our young men efficient 
defenders of their country in time of war, 
which suggests that whatever may be the 
case with the athletes themselves, their 
defenders are earnest students of ancient 
literature, so much so that they have not 
read of the change of warfare since the days 
of personal encounters on the battle-field. 
In this connection, it should be noted that 
the Indiana college presidents, at a recent 
state meeting, decided against intercolle- 
giate foot-ball games. 

The Union Signal has analyzed the unsuc- 
cessful vote for full woman sufhrage in 
Kansas, and finds it included ninety per 
cent of the Prohibition vote, fifty-seven per 
cent of the Populist, thirty-three per cent 
of the Republican and twenty-three per cent 
of the Democratic. These percentages, 
however, were no doubt modified unfavor- 
ably in the last two parties named, by the 
fact that woman suffrage was in the plat- 
form of the two former, and partisan feeling 
was thus aroused. Such constitutional 
changes are most favorably considered sep- 
arate from party issues. 
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SOME ARTICLES IN THE MONTHLY MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 



ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 
JANTTABY. ' 

A Slngalar Life. By Elizabeth Stu- 
art Phelps. 

«TheSarTival of the AmericanType. 

Joint Owners in Spain. 

The Symphony Illustrated by 
Beethoven's Fifth in C Minor. 

The Meaning of an Eisteddfod. 

A Village Stradivarlns. 

The Qenlos of France. 

Oallla Redivlva. 

*Oo-operatlve Production in the 
British Isles. 

The Want of Economy In the Leo- 
tare System. 

A German Appraisal of the United 
States. 

BIBLICAL WORLD. 

JANUARY. 



Sociology 
study. 



and New Testament 



The Teaching of Jesus: The Relig- 
ious Ideas of the Jews in the 
Time of Jesus. 

The Drama In Semitic Literature. 

The Originality of the Apoo lypse. 

Studies In Palestinian Geography. 

CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. 

DBCSMBBB. 

Two Sides to a Saint. 
Monasticism: Its Ideals and its 

History. 
The New Syriao Gospels. 
Archffiology and Criticism. 
Theological Alms and Progress. 
The Symbolism of the **DiTlnaCom- 

media.*' 

CHURCH AT HOME AND ABROAD 

JANXJABY. 

God and Csesar. 

Current Events and the Kingdom. 
Christian Work in Colleges. 
Presbyterian Cathedrals. 

COSMOPOLITAN. 
JANT7ABY. 

Great Passions of History: Paolo 
and Franoesca. By '^Ouida.** 

Pasteur. 

The Theatrical Season in New York. 

The Cathedrals of France. 

The Bamboo. 

A Parting and a Meeting. By W. D. 
Howells. 

The Young Man and the Church. By 
Edward W. Bok. 

The Christmas Betrothal. 

Humboldt's Aztec Paintings. 

The Story of a Thousand. By Albi- 
on W. Tourgee. 

A Three-stranded Yarn. 

ECLECTIC. 

JANUABY. 

The Crimea in 1854 and 1804. 
Christian Socialism. 
•The Gouvemante of Paris. 
The Chino-Japanese Conflict. 
The Hans Sachs Celebration in Ger- 
many. 



A Dominant Note of Some Recent 

Fiction. 
Why I Am Not an Agnostic 
Walter Pater— a Portrait. 
Burning Questions of Japan. 

HARPER'S. 

JAUTJABY. 

The Fortunes of the Bourbons. 
Hearts Insurgent (Continued). By 

Thomas Hardy. 
Charleston and the Carollnas. 
A War Debt. By Sarah Orne Jewett. 
The Princess Aline. By Richard 

Harding Davis. 
Shakspere's Americanisms. Henry 

Cabot Lodge. 
With the Hounds in France. 
Fujlsan. 

Lin McLean's Honeymoon. 
New York Slave-traders. 
The Middle HaU. By Ruth McEnery 

Stuart. 

LEND A HAND. 

JANUABY. 

The Lynn Fire. 

Emergency Work in Providence. 

Charity Organization as a Teacher 
of ways to Self-help. 

What the Stote and Society Owe to 
All Children. 

Homes for Homeless Children. 

The Placing Out of Homeless and 
Neglected Children. 

How Shall Society's Debt to the 
Children be Paid t 

Medical Aid to the Worthy and Un- 
worthy. 

LIPPINOOTT'S. 

JANT7ABY. 

The Waifs of Fighting Rocks. 
The Ducks of the Chesapeake. 
Mrs. Santa Claus. 

Christmas Customs and Supersti- 
tions. 
With the Autocrat. 
A Question of Responsibility. 
Herbert Beerbohm Tree. 
By Telephone. 

New- Year's Days In Old New York. 
Socialist Novels. 

MoCLURE'S. 

JAJfUABY. 

Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Lefting in the Jungle. By Rndyard 
Kipling. 

Concerning ''Ships that Pass in the 
Night'" By Beatrice Harraden. 

*Dr. Charles St. Parkhurst. 

The Green Flag. A. Conan Doyle. 

The Dramatic Season. 

Mr. Moody : Some Impressions and 
Facts. Prof. Henry Drummond. 

The Battle of Marengo. By a Sol- 
dier of Napoleon. 

NORTH AMERIOAN REVIEW. 
JANUABY. 

Historic Political Upheavals. By 

E2x-Speaker Reed. 
Personal History of the Second 

Empire. Albert D. Vandam. 



•Problems Before the Western Far- 
mer. By ex-Governor of Kanpsa.- 

The Young Czar and His Advisers. 
By Hon. Charles Emory Smithy 
Ex-Mlnister to Russia. 

The Future of Gold. By Director of 
the Mint. 

What Paul Bourget Thinks of Us. 
By Mark Twain. 

Our Trade with China. 

The Military Systems of Europe and 
America. 

Shall We Have FreeBhlps? 

The New Death Duties In England. 

OUTING. 

JAKUABY. 

Winning a Christmas Bride. 

Ban' Therese. 

An Elk-Batteau In Russia. 

Two Tries for Turkey. 

A Sledging Picnic in North China. 

A Woman in the Mackenzie Delta^ 

(Concluded). 
In Banana-land Awheel. 
Lenz's World Tour Awheel. 
A Jamestown Romance (Continned)r 
A Christmas Among the Tules. 
The National Guard of New York 

State. (Second Paper.) 
Down on the Desert. 
The Tact of Miss Asplnwa^l-Jones. 



OVERLAND MONTHLY. 

JANUABY. 

Evolution In Shipping and Ship- 
building on the Paciflc Coast. 

Stedman and Some of His British 
Con temporaries. 

The Song of the Balboa Sea. Br 
Joaquin Miller. 

Tim Slather's Ride. 

In the Golden Chersonese. 

Naval Control of the Pacific Ooean» 

True Tales of the Old West. By My 
French Friend. 

Chroniclesof San Lorenzo. ByMn.^ 
Badger's Snoot. 

The Relapse of Pap. , .. 

The Decline of the Mission Indiani* 



PETERSON'S MAGAZINE. 
JA1IT7ABY« 

Some of the Season's Opera-siiigeri. 

The Bishops of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. 

*Round About Naple*. 

Cherohez La Fern me! 

"From the Wild West." 

The Professional Woman's League 
of New York. 

The Story of Two Dreams- 

The Real Cleopatra versus the Cle- 
opatra of Literature and of Art* 



REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 
JANTTABY. 

Two English Visitors: John Bum* 
and Henry S. Lunn. . 

The Armenian Crisis. 

rrhe Industrial Christian Alliance 
of New York. 

Mr. Bryce's New Chapters on Cur- 
rent American Questions. 
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HOW true it is that one touch of nature 
makes the whole world kin. In the 
universal sympathy which was expressed 
upon the news that the Elbe, one of the 
great Atlantic steamers, had sunk, and that 
but few of her nearly four hundred passen- 
gers had been saved, there was underlying 
the significant fact that human sympathy 
is broader and more universal to-day than 
it ever was before. The brotherhood of 
humanity is constantly widening its domain. 

Even more strikingly has this been illus- 
trated in the manifestations of joy which 
went up from nearly every quarter of the 
world upon the news that the La Gascogne 
had arrived in New York harbor with all of 
her passengers safe and sound. 

There is no more telling evidence that 
humanity is realizing a higher ideal than 
has been shown by these two incidents. 

WHY KOT OFFER BONDS DIBEOT TO THE PEOPLE? 

Another event of the month has been the 
bon^ issue, which makes the third since 
President Cleveland was inaugurated. The 
sum derived from the sale of these bonds 
has aggregated almost $175,000,000, only a 
little over one third of which has gone into 
the reserve fund. The larger proportion of 
the other two thirds has been paid out for 
current expenses. 

The eagerness with which the public 
bought up the last issue of bonds proves 
the poor judgment exercised by those in 
authority; for had the bonds been offered 
direct to the people by the government, 
^several millions could have beei^ saved. 



There is pretty strong evidence that cer- 
tain bankers get a goodly sum for making 
the deal for the government. The bonds 
should have been issued in such a way that 
our own people who had a few hundred or 
a few thousand dollars might have pur- 
chased them direct from the government. 

THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN. 

An interesting gathering the past month 
has been the National Council of Women 
of the United States, which assembled in 
Washington. Some eighteen different 
societies, representing over four million 
women, sent their representatives. The 
National Council claims a membership of 
something like 700,000. Mrs. May Wright 
Sewell, of Indianapolis, is President. 

One interesting feature of this gathering 
was the display of the monster polyglot 
petition of White-Bibboners, containing 
nearly a million and a quarter of names, 
against legalized traffic in alcoholic drink 
and opium. The signatures are in fifty 
different languages, and all parts of the 
world are represented. 

The object of this woman^s organization 
is ^^extremely comprehensive, and includes 
a discussion of almost every subject which 
bears upon daily life. It discusses the 
practical aspects of religion, its relation to 
daily life, and to the non-church-going 
element of the community; the relation of 
religion to politics and public office; the 
attitude of different denominations toward 
women, and the attitude which women 
should assume toward denominations; 
109 
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woman's place in the pulpit and the mission 
field; social purity, how best to promote it; 
the double and the single standard of 
morality; checks against improper litera- 
ture; true dress reform; equal pay for equal 
work by men and women; divorce reform, 
and improvements in the laws respecting 
wives and mothers; patriotism and its culti- 
vation; peace and the discouragement of 
the militant tendency; the extension of 
object lessons and the kindergarten system; 
reforms in educational methods; foreign 
missions and their effect in civilizing, inde- 
pendent of Christianizing; industrial pur- 
suits for women and industrial education 
for girls; first aid to the injured; the best 
courses of study for married women at 
home, for post-graduates, for working- 
women; the extension of the fields of 
industry for women; the acceleration and 
cheapening of the administration of justice, 
80 as to give the poor woman an equal 
chance against a rich man/' 

ISAAC p. GRAY. 

The death of Minister Isaac P. Gray, who 
is so well known throughout the central 
states, in the City of Mexico, February 14th, 
brought sadness to many hearts. He was 
just returning to Mexico from a visit to 
Indianapolis. Mr. Gray has been for more 
than a quarter of a century a well-known 
politician in Indiana. At first he was a 
stanch Republican and Union man, and 
was commissioned in 1863 by Governor 
Morton as colonel of the Fourth Indiana 
Cavalry. Resigning in 1864 he recruited 
the 147th Indiana Infantry. 

He was elected member of the state sen- 
ate in 1868, and by the Republican major- 
ity honored as president pro tem. In 1869, 
due to his personal endeavors, probably, the 
Fifteenth amendment became a part of our 
constitution. This amendment was up for 
ratification by the state of Indiana; and 



Indiana had to ratify it or it would fail. 
By clever management, Mr. Gray so directed 
affairs that he overcame the opposition, 
which was determined by the Democratic 
members. In 1872 he went into the Lib- 




ISAAC p. Gray. 

eral party, and then into the Democratic 
party. In 1884 he was elected governor of 
the state. 

FREDERICK DOUGLAS. 

Frederick Douglas, who has been pre- 
eminently the leader of the colored people 
of America for more than a quarter of a 
century, dropped dead in the hallway of his 
residence on the twentieth of last month. 
No warning came to him. He had 
been in the highest spirits, apparently, 
and seemed in the best of health. He 
had with his wife driven into Washington, 
and upon his return was very enthusias- 
tically giving an account of some of the 
events of the day, when he fell upon his 
knees, with hands clasped. Mrs. Douglas 
thought for a moment that this was a part 
of the description he was giving; but as 
Mr. Douglas sank lower and lower, and 
finally lay stretched upon the floor, breath- 
ing his last, she realized that he was dying. 
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He was to have delivered a lecture the 
same night, and just before his death had 
ordered the carriage to drive him to his 
appointment. He ranked high as an orator 
and journalist. He was born in slavery, 
February, 1817, in Maryland. Bit by bit, 
without the help of a teacher, learning 
what he could from a scrap of newspaper, 
patent medicine almanac, or some book that 
fell in his way, he learned to read and write. 

In 1888 he fled from slavery, going to 
New England, where all slaves were then 
made welcome. William Lloyd Garrison 
learned to know him and appreciate him, 
and rendered him great help in the way of 
his effort toward self-education. He has 
been recognized as a prominent speaker 
from his first effort in 1841. His auto- 
biography was published in 1845. The 
same year he went to Europe and lectured 
in all the large towns of Great Britain and 
Ireland. In 1846 his friends subscribed 
sufficient money to buy his freedom. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War, he 
urged upon President Lincoln the employ- 
ment of colored troops and the promulga- 
tion of the Emancipation Proclamation. 
In 1863 he aided in recruiting colored reg- 
iments, two of his sons joining the forces. 
Throughout the war he lectured and 
labored in the interest of the abolition 
cause, and was often consulted by President 
Lincoln and Mr. Stanton. He has served 
the public in a number of ways. 

He was twice married; his first wife, a 
colored woman, died in 1882. Two years 
later he married a Miss Pitts, a white 
woman from New York. 

WEAKNESS OF FRANCE. 

What is the matter with France? Not 
one of her presidents has served out his 
term. Except Camot, who was assassi- 
nated, all have resigned before their terms 
were out. Not one such resignation has 



occurred in our Republic. France has 
smashed more cabinets than any other 
country of Europe. She excels all other 
countries in revolutions already, and con- 
stantly creates- expectations of another. 
Furthermore, France is the only European 
nation whose birth-rate tends to decrease. 
For one thing, she needs the steadying 
Huguenot blood she so foolishly let out of 
her veins into the veins of her foes. She 
also needs the Sabbath, which she devotes 
to play and politics, for the culture of 
repose and conscientiousness. No Sabbath- 
less country can ever develop manliness 
enough to safely and permanently govern 




M. Felix Fatjbe. 
itself. For another thing, the nation needs 
a revival of purity. 'Trenchy" has come to 
mean the opposite of that. The whole 
world knows nothing good is meant when 
one speaks of a French ball, a French 
novel, a French play, or of French art. No 
nation in Europe in this realm of vice so 
closely resembles Rome before its fall. 
But every nation, in a large degree, needs 
more Huguenot blood in its politics, a better 
social use of the Sabbath and greater 
loyalty to purity, the foundation of indi- 
vidual and national strength. 
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MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP OF STREET RAILWAYS. 

The strike in Brooklyn, in which 6,000 
strikers and more than as many soldiers, 
besides the police, were involved, will 
quicken the debate as to municipal owner- 
ship of street-car lines, which are the veins 
of the body politics, and ought not to be 
"tied up" to the congestion of business by 
private quarrels between unjust employers 
and lawless strikers. Whether by owner- 
ship or otherwise, the public must control 
its highways. The strikers, as usual, spoiled 
a good case by taking it into their own 
hands. The claim is made, as usual, that 
the rioters were not strikers. Of course, 
lawless elements always rally about a strike, 
but such persons do not very frequently 
undertake such dangerous work as cutting 
live trolley wires, by which the unskilled 
are killed. 

A few of our cities, following the exam- 
ple of foreign cities in which the street-cars 
have long been municipalized, are providing 
that the street-cars shall pay the city a 
royalty, and revert to it after a certain time, 
with privilege of purchase at appraised 
price at an earlier date. Many lines, how- 
ever, have secured, through corrupt or care- 
less city officials, long leases for nothing, 
leaving the city no power unless in the line 
of regulation, which should be exercised to 
the extent of requiring a month^s notice of 
dismission or change of wages to be given 
by the company to its men, with like notice 
of leaving by the men to the company; in 
this second case guarded by a forfeit deposit, 
not leaving the company the dangerous 
exception allowing of sudden dismission 
"for cause," unless that "cause" is to be 
adjudged by some impartial tribunal. 

The Haverhill strike shows how this 
favorite strike preventive, a time notice on 
both sides, may fail, if the company is 
allowed to dismiss suddenly "for cause" on 



their own motion. They can, of course^ 
always trump up a cause that will pass 
muster with themselves for judge and jury. 
The abuse of this exception caused the 
strike, in spite of advance deposits of for- 
feits which the men would lose if the strike 
failed. But with the change suggested in 
this dismission rule, both sides being held 
by financial penalties to keep their time 
contracts, this Massachusetts plan would 
seem to be an effective strike preventive, 
which the law should insist upon in all 
business of a public or quasi-public chanu> 
ter, such as transportation and communi- 
cation. Bread riots even in the orderly 
Canadas — in Montreal and St. Johns — 
warn us to hasten the development of just 
legislation on labor. 

At the very time when civil strife was in 
progress in Brooklyn, a committee devoted 
to the introduction of military instruction 
into the public schools of the whole country 
was meeting just across the river, all uncon- 
scious of the grim irony of the coincidence. 
What if the strikers and other rioters of 
Brooklyn had in school learned military 
tactics? Just when such calm observers as 
Professor Ely and President Andrews, and 
others, think there is reason to fear that the 
social "revolution" so much talked of may 
be realized, shall we devote our common 
schools to increasing the spirit of war rather 
than to the culture of peace? 

COMPULSORY ARBITRATION. 

Compulsory arbitration for railroad 
strikes in some form seems likely to pre- 
vail. Attorney-General Olney has prepared, 
and caused to be introduced in Congress, a 
substitute for the bill drawn by the United 
States Strike Commission, which contem- 
plates, in the case of wage difficulties on rail- 
roads, the appointment of a Board of Con- 
ciliation, consisting of the chairman of the 
Interstate Commission and the Commissioner 
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of Labor, who shall investigate the diflSculty 
and render their advisory judgment. Concil- 
iation failing, a board of arbitration shall be 
constituted, consisting of the chairman of 
the Interstate Commission, together with one 
representative chosen by each of the con- 
testing parties, the final award being com- 
pulsory as to the railway corporation, but 
not to the employees, because, as Mr. Olney 
points out, a man cannot be compelled to 
work against his will, while the corporation 
is a public servant. The bill makes it a 
misdemeanor punishable by fine for any 
railway corporation to require of its 
employees a pledge that they will not join 
any labor organization. "If disputes 
threatening to injuriously affect the inter- 
ests of the people of any section are not 
submitted to arbitration, the Attorney- 
General shall be authorized to apply to the 
district court for receivers for the railroad, 
to take possession of the property and run 
it in the interest of the property, and may 
make the employers and employees, or any 
persons and organizations aiding or abetting 
them, parties to the suit." 

The weak point in this bill is that it is 
not equal in its application to capital and 
labor. In case of the incorporation of labor- 
unions now proposed, it would seem fair 
that the labor-unions involved in a strike, 
when they appeal for compulsory arbitra- 
tion, should deposit some forfeit that they 
will abide by the finding for a month or 
more. In any case, the public is bound to 
prevent the barbarism of having trains sud- 
denly deserted to the injury of innocent 
travelers and shippers. We are too far 
from the grave of laissez faire to endure 
more railroad strikes in the name of indus- 
trial liberty. 

THE CITY AS A BUSINESS CORPORATION. 

Mayor Jewett, of Buffalo, is applauded 
for expressing the pet theory of a large 



class of municipal reformers, thus: "To 
me the city of Buffalo appears to be, not a 
political hive, but a vast business corpora- 
tion. It collects and expends over $6,000,- 
000 a year. That money belongs to the 
people, and is to be used solely for their 
benefit. They are the stockholders in the 
corporation. We are their agents." 

This business view of city politics is bet- 
ter than the other business view of it, which 
has been current, in which "the money 
belongs to the" — spoilsmen. But a nobler 
view than either includes civic patriotism. 
Voters are more than "stockholders" — 
patriots they should be no less in city than 
in national elections, although the issues 
are not the same and should not be 
mixed. 

The current maxims of business life are 
too low to develop a city upon which one 
could bestow his patriotic love and pride. 
Every city should accept the spirit of 
Chicago^s motto, as revised by William T. 
Stead, "I will, God's will." However, the 
business alspect of city life, and so the 
demand for civil service reform, is manifestly 
to grow more and more significant as munic- 
ipalism develops. The American Land and 
Title Register recently published a list of 
eighteen cities having private lighting 
plants costing on an average $109.31 per 
light, which it compares unfavorably with 
a list of twenty cities owning their own 
lighting plants at an average cost of $55.50 
per light. The highest cost per light in 
the first list is $170.50, the lowest $80, 
against $82.40 highest, and $32.50 lowest, 
in the second list. 

IS PROTECTION CONSTITUTIONAL? 

Is protective tariff constitutional? This 
question is raised by the recent decision of 
the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia, that the sugar bounty is special 
legislation not warranted by the "general 
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welfare" clause of the national constitution, 
under which protection has been enacted as 
a part of the same scheme. The Court says: 
If Congress be conceded the power to grant 
subsidies from the public revenues to all objects 
it may deem to be for the general welfare, then 
it follows that this discretion, like the idea that 
this is a government of **delegated, limited and 
enumerated powers," renders superfluous all the 
special delegations of power contained in the 
constitution, and opens the way for a flood of 
socialistic legislation, the specious plea for all of 
which has ever been "the general welfare." 

In this connection it is interesting to note 
that the Grocers and Importers Exchange, 
of Philadelphia, on January 29th, brought 
the following tarifE commission resolution 
before the National Board of Trade: 

JReaolved, That, in the opinion of your board, 
the tariff question should be eliminated from 
partisan politics and referred to a commission 
composed of men well informed in political 
economy, and representing every section of the 
country. 

DOCTRINES VEBSUS MORALS. 

New point is given to the charge that 
the Church cares more for doctrines than 
for morals, in the fact that the Episcopal 
bishops have issued a pastoral letter of 
warning to those of their preachers who 
have not been loyal to the doctrines of 
inspiration and incarnation, but they make 
no mention of those notorious ethical 
heresies of several rectors who advocate 
church saloons, Sunday saloons, and the 
districting and so permitting of social vice. 
On the other hand, we are glad to note that 
a large majority of the Presbyteries of the 
Northern Presbyterian Church, that have 
taken up for consideration the proposed 
federation of all American churches hold- 
ing to the Presbyterian system for har- 
monizing missionary, and uniting reform 
forces, have voted favorably, while most of 
the others have not voted in the negative, 
but only postponed action. 



UNRELIABLE NEW8GATHERING. 

Newsgathering, the thing on which the 
daily papers most pride themselves, is the 
very point in which they most seriously 
fail, in that they often select for telling the 
least important things; and even in telling 
those, do not use reasonable precautions 
against error, as is illustrated in the state- 
ment that has been the rounds of the papers 
that reputable citizens have established a 
saloon in Ida Grove, Iowa, and have devoted 
the proceeds to Y. M. C. A. and like bodies. 
Being skeptical of this statement, the 
writer made inquiry, and finds that the Y. 
M. C- A. is to receive no proceeds, and the 
much-lauded enterprise is so nearly a flat 
failure that even the school fund, to which 
the proceeds have been prospectively 
devoted, will get nothing unless there are 
larger sales, of which there is no prospect. 

NEW YORK'S TENEMENT-HOUSE COMMISSION. 

There will be widespread interest in the 
New York State Commission, appointed to 
investigate tenement-houses and report 
what reforms are needed. The Commission, 
Richard Watson Gilder, of the Century, 
chairman, shows gross abuse of delegated 
powers by the New York Board of Health 
and its Building Department, which have 
granted permission for unsanitary crowding, 
and urges that laws on such matters used to 
be maiidatory, leaving as little as possible to 
boards or commissions, which seldom resist 
the pressure of private interests. The report 
makes the following recommendations, 
most of which are of value wherever the 
tenement-house problem exists: 

First— That the Board of Health be given 
power to condemn and destroy unsanitary 
buildings. 

Second— That new laws be passed absolutely 
limiting the space in each block to be occupied 
by buildings, and obliging certain rulee of con- 
struction to be observed in all tenements. 
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Third— That laws be enacted looking to the 
prevention of fire in tenements by forbidding 
any inflammable materials to be stored or sold 
in them. 

Fourth— That all basement ceilings be at least 
two feet above ground. 

Fifth— That no wall-paper be allowed in ten- 
ement-houses. 

Sixth— That all halls in tenements be by law 
obliged to be properly lighted. 

Seventh— That the number of people living 
in such houses be absolutely limited by law. 

Eighth— That no tenement be used as a lodg- 
ing-house, stable, or for storage purposes. 

Ninth— That the discretionary powers of the 
Board of Health be restricted to matters of ven- 
tilation and the location of schools in tenement 
buildings. 

Tenth— That owners or agents of tenements 
be obliged to file their names and addresses with 
the Board of Health. 

Eleventh— That the Health Board's force of 
inspectors be increased. 

Twelfth— That two more parks be built at 
once below Fourth Street and above Catherine 
Street, east of the Bowery. 

Thirteenth— That all school-buildings here- 
after erected have sufficient playground sur- 
rounding them. 

Fourteenth— That rapid transit be pushed as 
rapidly as may be. 

Fifteenth— That municipal bathing establish- 
ments on European models be opened. 

Sixteenth— That more drinking-fountains and 
lavatories be built in the tenement district. 

Seventeenth— That the electric light system 
be extended throughout this district. 

Eighteenth— That asphalt i>avements be built 
in this district as rapidly as possible. 

Nineteenth — That school-houses be investi- 
gated and more kindergartens established. 

Twentieth— That prostitution and soliciting 
in the tenement district be prosecuted with par- 
ticular severity. 

Twenty-first— That the present Tenement- 
house Board, composed of certain city officials, 
be abrogated and special commissions created 
every five years. 

SALOONS WISH TO STEAL THE SABBATH. 

Dr. Talmage, in his "Sermon to News- 
papers," on January 27th, said : "We are not 



very jubilant over a municipal reform that 
opens the exercises by a doxology to rum." 
The situation which calls out this remark 
makes us skeptical of Lincoln^s saying, 
"You can*t fool all the people all the time." 
It would seem safe to say, "You can, in 
politics, fool the good people all the 
time." Before the election of the New 
York mayor, who now leads this devil dox- 
ology, Brooklyn's "reform mayor" had 
fully surrendered to the saloons, first allow- 
ing them to break the laws, and then ask- 
ing the Legislature to change their laws to 
make their Sunday selling legal. 

New York's candidate had first hinted^ 
by way of winning the German vote, that 
he favored "more liberal excise laws;" later, 
he had more plainly stated, through the 
daily press, that "he guessed the boys would 
get their Sunday beer under his adminis- 
tration." Furthermore, the liquor papers 
had declared, without denial from any 
quarter, that the Republican leaders had 
promised to give Sunday to the liquor 
dealers. All this before election. New 
York Christians who, in the face of all 
this, express surprise that their new "reform 
mayor" is trying to deliver Sunday to the 
saloons, cast a reflection upon their own 
intelligence. Saloonists, as usual, inter- 
viewed the candidate and extorted promises. 
Christians, as usual, took the candidate 
upon trust, although at least two previous 
New York mayors, whom they had elected 
as reformers, had proved but premiers of 
King Alcohol. 

The New York State campaign proves 
almost as much of a failure. ' The mountain 
brings forth amid the acclaim of the nation, 
and an exchange of bosses is the result. 
The sum total of a campaign whose actual 
platform was "Turn Out Boss Hill," is the 
substitution in the throne of Empire State 
of Boss Piatt. This, too, was plainly fore- 
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cast before election, although the fooled 
Christians who helped to do it, now dis- 
credit their intelligence again by expressing 
their surprise. 

The folly of all this is aggravated in that 
two years before, a negative campaign, 
aiming only to down Maynard and the 
Brooklyn ring, had shown the defect of such 
a negative program in that the new city 
government and the new legislature had 
proved quite as subservient to the lord of 
political misrule — the saloon — as those 
whom they had displaced. But precisely 
the same mistake was repeated at the next 
election^ except that New York was substi- 
tuted for Brooklyn, Hill for Maynard, and 
a governor as well as a legislature were 
elected on the same old platform, "Turn the 
rascals ouf 

When the new '"rascals" were developing 
their scheme to legalize Sunday liquor-sell- 
ing, which out-Tammanies Tammany, two 
of the leading religious newspapers of New 
York, though opposing the surrender of 
the Sabbath to the saloon, said in substance, 
"If there is to be local option as to Sunday 
liquDr-selling, let there be also local option 
as to all the days of the week." No one 
who values the Lord's Day as such, or as 
the Rest Day, ahould for a moment accept 
any such compromise, which would put 
New York at the tail end of civilization, 
both in its local option law and in its Sab- 
bath law. 

No State includes the Sabbath in its local 
option. That day has civil as well as relig- 
ious grounds for being considered as a day 
Apart, Liquor and leisure never meet but 
for mischief, whether on a holiday or a holy 
day. The weekly leisure day following the 
pay day, if saloons are open, induces twice 
as much drinking and eight times as much 
crime as other days. Here is a reason why 
the prohibitionist, as such, should support 



Sunday closing of saloons, though far below 
his ideal. Such closing, in Scotland, 
reduced the sales of liquor by the year one 
fourth. And yet The Voice, which is the 
press leader of the fight against Sunday 
opening, is criticized for this by some of its 
prohibitionist constituency with a partisan- 
ship unexcelled in the old parties they 
antagonize. 

In this connection we put on record the 
resolution adopted by the New York Pres- 
bytery, with but one dissenting vote, though 
after a month^s delay, which had aroused 
much criticism even in the secular press: 

Heaolved, That we recognize the Gospel of 
Christ as the supreme remedy for every form of 
evil, and the Church of Christ as the agency by 
which the world is to be regenerated and saved, 
and, ther^ore, we believe that the moral teach- 
ings of Christ must be applied to . every sphere 
of life, and that the Church should bear her tes- 
timony for righteousness and purity in all 
human af&irs. 

The more ominous part of the situation 
is that, so far as press reports show, no 
petitions against the Sunday saloon bills 
are being received in the State Legislature, 
nor are meetings of protest being held 
except in New York City. The National 
Temperance Society has sent to the preach- 
ers of the State not only an invitation to 
preach upon the subject, but also ammuni- 
tion of value in a special issue of its AdvO" 
cate. But victory cannot be reasonably 
expected against such odds, unless several 
skilled lobbyists are kept constantly at 
work in Albany, and at least a dozen lec- 
turers of special skill in this theme are sent 
swiftly through the State, neither of which 
is likely to be done. The whole case is a 
valuable lesson in civics and citizenship for 
the whole country to study as a warning, 
for the saloons are everywhere determined 
to steal the Sabbath by legislation or viola- 
tion. 
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CYRUS HAMLIN-A CHARACTER SKETCH. 



BY CLTPTON M. NICHOLS. 



THERE now lives at Lexington, Massa- 
chusetts, a town famous for having had 
fired within its limits, the shot that was heard 
around the world, more than a century ago, a 
hale, hearty man of eighty-four years, who is 
one, and by no means the least, of Americans 
remarkable men. Gyrus Hamlin is his name, 
and he is a Doctor of Divinity and a Doctor 
of Laws, both of which need heroic doses 
occasionally, and would be sure to get it from 
him, if opportunity offered. Dr. Hamlin 
is of Huguenot blood, and yet is a Yankee 
of Yankees, bom in Maine, in the neighbor- 
hood of Waterford, January 5, 1811. I ate 
a good dinner at the village hotel in Water- 
ford many years ago, and still remember 
that it was beautiful for situation. Back of 
the building was a little lake of pure, soft 
water, and in front one of the mountains 
that are neighbors to the White ranges and 
peaks, across the border, in New Hampshire. 
Here, also, was bom Charles Farrar Browne, 
the genial humorist, who was known as 
*' ArtemusWard," and who, years since,pa8sed 
away, at a watering-place on the English 
Channel. His aged mother^s house, and his 
birthplace, stood adjacent to the hotel. 
Hamlin was, and is, ako a humorist, having 
been, his life long, a lover of honest, hearty 
fun, always kept well in hand, and no doubt 
serving a useiul purpose in relieving the 
strain of care and anxiety concerning the 
many and important enterprises in which 
he was interested. ^ Gyrus was an enterpris- 
ing person, even in his cradle. He was 
remarkable for his aggressive qualities, as a 
bo}r. Yet the strong n^oral atmosphere in 
which he was nurtured, and the teachings 
of a strong Christian mother, gave him 
honesty and devoutness. 

In Januarv, 1827, at sixteen years of age, 
he went to Portland to learn to be a silver- 
smith, and he almost at once developed 
a genius for mechanics. More important 
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than this, however, was the fact that he 
came in contact with the venerable and 
honored preacher. Dr. Edward Payson, 
famous in his day and generation for his 
earnest piety and great devotion to the 
cause of Christ and the salvation of men. 
In this very city was bom, little more than 
half a century afterward, the great frater- 
nity of Christian Endeavorers, now reach- 
ing, with its thousand arms, around the 
world. 

At a night-school in Portland, young 
Hamlin proved a prize-taker. Afterward, 
at Bowdoin, he seemed to have acquired the 
habit of taking highest honors without 
apparent effort. 

Wherever he was, his quick wit and strong 
brain, aiding a firm and persistent purpose, 
enabled him to achieve great results. While 
a boy, he made a steam-engine, with no 
other aid than that of drawings in books* 
It was a historical bit of work, for it was 
the first steam-engine ever built in the 
state of Maine. And it was a food engine, 
and served its purpose. Hamlin was also 
the first man in Maine to suggest a pro- 
hibitory law. Furthermore, Hamlin, while 
a student at Bowdoin, broke up hazing — at 
least for a time — and the presidents and 
professors of colleges of this day would do 
well to study his methods, as detailed in Dr. 
Hamlin's new book, "My Life and Times." 
He suffered in silence what the hazers chose 
to inflict upon him, but after a few days, 
when he had established, beyond question, 
the identity of his persecutors, he had them 
arrested and brought to justice. But 
through his influence justice was tempered 
with mercy, his only purpose being to 
break up the practice. 

In the winter of 1881-32 Mr. Hamlin 
decided to become a foreign missionary. He 
had already become a Christian at an early 
day, and had developed good qualities as a 
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Christian worker. His character and train- 
ing, therefore, had given him an especial 
fitness for the work to which Providence 
had undoubtedly assigned him. He was an 
inventor, a merchant, a teacher, a preacher, 
and an all-around man for the broad field in 
which he was to work. A course of the- 
ological training at Bangor completed his 
school life, and on September 3, 1838, he 
was married to a daughter of Dr. Jackson, 
at Dorset, Vermont, a young lady of most 
excellent qualities, and on the seventeenth 
of January, 1880, Mr. and Mrs. Hamlin 
reached Smyrna, landing on Asiatic soil 
forty-five days out from Boston. 

Settling down at Constantinople, he com- 
menced the Ti^ork, as missionary and teacher, 
which has made him known, honored and 
loved throughout the Christian world. Dr. 
Hamlin and his fellow-missionaries found 
many obstacles in their way and many 
difficulties to overcome. Ultimately, he 
founded the Bebek Seminary, in Constan- 
tinople, and commenced the educational 
work which finally developed into the 
organization and maintenance of Robert 
College, a well-equippfcd institution, with 
massive, imposing buildings, standing on 
high ground, overlooking the city and 
surrounding country. While in charge of 
the Seminary mentioned, recognizing a pub- 
lic need for good bread, he raised money by 
his own personal efforts and built a flouring- 
mill, making of "the finest wheat in the 
world," from the regions of the Danube, 
South Russia and tne Sea of Azoff, from 
yeast, good Yankee wheat bread, which 
found a ready sale; and in this way, he 
organized a new industry which gave 
employment to students, their friends and 
other needy Armenians. Afterward, during 
the Crimean War, he furnished bread to the 
British army, which, as it was sweet and 
wholesome, contributed to the comfort and 
health of the men; and as the bills were not 
red-taped^ but passed without question — a 
most extraordinary circumstance — added 
largely to the Doctor's exchequer. I may 
as well say here, that in this and other 
ways. Dr. I^amlin earned enough, outside of 
his teaching work, to build nearly a score 
of church edifices. He ultimately offered a 
balance of $25,000 to the American Board 



ithe American Congregational Foreign 
lissionary Society), under whose direction 
he was working as a missionary. But as 
the money was earned by him personally, 
the Board refused it, and the Doctor gave it 
to a Building Society, which body used it in 
building churches and chapels in Armenia. 

In the course of time the English sent 
800 captured Russians to Constantinople, 
and there was an enlarged demand for Dr. 
Hamlin's bread. It developed in a few days 
that the Russians thought the sweet, white 
bread was "too good for them," and strangely 
enough fto American veterans certainly), 
demandea the coarse black bread and a gen- 
erally coarser diet, to which they had been 
accustomed in their native land. The 
authorities told Dr. Hamlin to meet their 
wishes in this respect, and to charge the 
Commissary Department the price of wheat 
bread. The Doctor yielded gracefully. 

Dr. Hamlin supplied the whole army, and 
its prisoners also, with bread — an enormous 
enterprise in itself, which could only be 
carried out by the remarkable aptitude and 
tremendous energy of the Yankee preacher 
and teacher, who was always equal to every 
emergency. 

Dr. Hamlin^s work in the hospitals was 
timely. Abuses were rectified and much 
suffering relieved until Florence Nightingale 
arrived from England. She also, in a high- 
handed and noble way, triumphed over the 
traditional red-tape and received what she 
demanded, promptly, from the authorities. 

The British soldiers, and the prisoners as 
well, were alive with vermin and terribly 
tortured. The quartermaster had small 
mountains of blankets and clothing, piled 
up, and little worn, but filled with vermin, 
and was about to bum them, but Dr. Ham- 
lin protested that there should not be such 
an enormous waste as this would involve, 
and set his wits to work on a task more 
difficult than, and quite as unpleasant as, the 
cleansing of Augean stables. He devised, 
and promptly prepared, from stout barrels, 
a large number of washing-machines, and 
soon cleansed the entire mass so that it was 
utterly free from vermin and filth. He 
then was employed to wash the clothing of 
the whole army at stated intervals, and the 
soldiers and prisoners were thenceforth quite 
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free from the ravages of what our American 
Union soldiers used to call "graybacks." 

Not only this, but Dr. Hamlin gave the 
soldiers good coffee. He was at headquar- 
ters one Saturday afternoon, and saw some 
small glass jars on the mantel, with spec- 
imens of ground coffee. Dr. Hamlin said he 
hoped no coffee of those shades of color was 
used by the commissariat. "Yes," the Gen- 
eral replied, "this shade is our standard." 
Dr. Hamlin soon convinced the General by 
an actual test that coffee of that quality 
lacked proper strength and flavor, and he 
made some coffee according to his own 
methods, with surprising results. Raw 
coffee was then purchased in large quantities 
and put into the hands of a Protestant 
Armenian whom the Doctor wished to aid. 
It was done under his own supervision, so 
that he could feel sure of the result. It 
was asserted that it was impossible "to 
ffrind roasted coffee in a flour-mill." Nothing, 
however, seemed impossible to Dr. Hamlin. 
Taking off the casing from the upper mill- 
stone, and by the use of a clean broom, ten 
bushels of coffee were easily ground in an 
hour. The raw coffee was roasted with 
great skill by two Turkish government 
specialists in tne art. The Armenian cleared 
$400 in one week. Afterward, Commissary- 
General Smith declared that Dr. Hamlin 
"must supply the whole army," on terms so 
liberal as to insure a large profit. He 
bought thousands of sacks of coffee, con- 
tracted for a mill with three pairs of stones, 
but at the moment when he was ready to 
commence work, a steamship load of pre- 
pared coffee came from England, and a 
Kreat speculation died in the process of 
being bom. But the raw coffee was sold 
at a profit, and the Doctor was ahead, as 
usual. 

These are small matters, however, com- 
pared with the great evangelical and educa- 
tional work accomplished by Dr. Hamlin in 
the Orient. The bringing of men to Christ 
was uppermost, and the evangelical spirit 
pervaded all that Dr. Hamlin undertook and 
aid. More than forty years ago he erected 
machine-shops in connection with Bebek 
S|Qminary and Robert College, at Constan- 
tinople, and trained his pupils in manual 
labor. Instruction in the branches taught 



was accompanied by instruction in Christian 
principles and Christian work, and by the 
training of the hand and the hardening 
of the muscles for the gaining of a liveli- 
hood. 

The results of Cyrus Hamlin's work were 
far-reaching, and beyond full appreciation. 
His students were from all parts of Turkey, 
Armenia and Bulgaria, and by his tre- 
mendous personal energy and his varied and 
remarkable capabilities, he was enabled, by 
the grace of God, and the co-operation of 
his worthy associates, to do much toward 
the creation of a new social and moral rev- 
olution — or rather, evolution — throughout 
the large territory — ^west and east — of which 
Constantinople was the virtual capital. His 
methods of teaching were broad as well as 
thorough. English, now becoming the 
universal language, was thoroughly taught, 
and the student converts to Christianity 
were intellectually as well as spiritually 
equipped for a great and most wnolesome 
worK among their countrymen. Now a 
great Bible nouse, from wmch issue large 
quantities of Bibles, Testaments and other 
religious books, in the several languages of 
the Orientals, co-operates with, and supple- 
ments, the work of the missionaries and the 
teachers, so that for many years there has 
been a new and steady light in the East, 
that has been shedding its spiritual illumi- 
nation and spiritual heat among the masses 
of the people. 

Other missionaries have been working in 
European and Asiatic Turkey, and other 
colleges and seminaries exist at Beirut, 
Harpoot and elsewhere, so that the"unspeak- 
able^' and unregenerate Turk is becoming 
apprehensive and alarmed as to the stability 
and future existence of his empire; and 
justly so, for the structure is slowly 
disintegrating and crumbling, and must 
finally fall. Such an empire is impossible 
when the people living within its borders 
have been reached by the Gospel and by 
the enlightening and educational processes 
of Christian civilization. Few men have 
done more for their fellow-men than Dr. 
Cyrus Hamlin, now living in a green old 
age, with his worthy wife, and surrounded 
by loving children and hundreds of stanch 
fnends. 



BOSTON HYMN. 



PANOPLY. 

SUNG AT PARK STREET CHURCH, 

At thb 241st Boston Monday Lecture, January 28, 1895. 
Tune.— iZocft of Age*, 

Living, dying, Thine are we. 
Whose is long eternity ; 
Thee we trust, exalt, adore. 
Wholly, gladly, evermore ; 

Lol our trellis stretches far, 

Qod's right arm our trellis-har. 



Myriad galaxies Thy hands 
Hold as grains of sparkling sands ; 
Highest heavens before Thee bow, 
Dwelling-place in man hast Thou; 
Justice flaming evermore. 
Love art Thou without a shore. 



Pity, Lord, our low estate. 

Life within our death create; 

Contrite hearts with Thee find grace ; 

Thou canst sin and guilt efiace ; 
Only Perfect, Thou alone 
Canst our souls' last foe dethrone. 



Death is bridged by Thy right arm, 
Thou wilt shield Thine own Ixoxa harm ; 
Both in darkness and in light 
Thou to faith art peace and might; 

All His purpose God now knows— 

This sufflceth for repose. 



When together as a scroll 
All the heavens in lightnings roll. 
Thou, unchanged, our dwelling-place, 
All will save who love Thy face ; 

Only Thou our strength canst be, 

Bansom, bliss and panoply. 

Joseph Cook. 
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BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES. 

Season of 1895. 

Prelude I. 

OTTOMAN LESSONS IN MASSACRE. 

Three levers are requisite to restore to Turkey sound principles of humane and civilized 
government: 1. Provincial authorities to act in the right spirit. 2. The power of the Government 
duly exerted for their appointment and direction. 3. A force from without to keep up a steady 
animating pressure on the Government. What shall it be? England alone, the Alliance, or 
Europe? Which ? There's the question ; aye, and the rub l^Lord Stratford de Hedcliffe. 

lict the Turks now carry away their abuses in the only possible manner ; namely, by carrying 
oft themselves, bag and baggage, out from the province they have desolated and profaned.— 2 A6 
IHght Bon. W. E, Gladstone, 1876, on the Bulgarian Atrodtiea, 



MR. COOK'S two hundred and forty- 
first Boston Monday Lecture, opening 
the twentieth year of the lectureship, drew 
to Park Street Church, January 28th, the 
usual large and eager audience. The stand- 
ing-room in the galleries overflowed, and 
people were turned away from that part of 
Ihe church for want of room. On the floor 
the assembly was made up chiefly of men, 
among whom were hundreds of preachers, 
teachers and students. There were present 
Lady Henry Somerset, of England; Miss 
Frances E. Willard; Mrs. S. b. Capron, 
formerly missionary in India; Professor J. 
H. W. Stuckenburg, recently of Berlin; the 
Rev. J. K. Greene, missionary from Asia 
Minor, who offered prayer; and ex-President 
Cyrus Hamlin, chief founder of Robert 
College, Constaintinople, who presented res- 
olutions on the Armenian Massacres. The 
Rev. A. H. Plumb, D.D., of Boston, presided. 
The original Boston hymn, "Panoply," was 
Biing with impressive effect by the audience, 
led by Mr. George Mendall Taylor, at the 
organ. 

I. 

It is a proverb in Armenia that it is better 
to fall into the Russian morass than into 
the Turkish Tophet. The Armenian ques- 
tion, which now disturbs civilized nations, 
has fallen into both this Tophet and this 
morass. In the first place, Turkish lies, 
indorsed by the Sultan, are believed in 
the best informed circles to be as numerous 
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and collosal, in relation to the Armenian 
outrages of 1894, as they are known to 
have been in connection with the Bulgarian 
atrocities of 1876. The Sultan is notorious 
for playing off foreign diplomats against 
each other and for misleading the sentiment 
of Europe by official falsehoods. It is well 
known also that his blandishments have 
been exercised upon various of his Amer- 
ican visitors, so that it is not wonderful 
that they now assist him in belittling the 
alleged atrocities against Armenians. It is 
a part of common public information that 
Mr. Bennett, of the New York Herald, 
when he was at Constantinople with his 
yacht, received very marked courtesies and 
certain official decorations from the Turkish 
ruler. Almost the only newspaper in the 
United States that has failed to echo public 
indignation on the Armenian question is 
the one owned by this decorated friend of 
the Sultan. 

Our American Minister at Constanti- 
nople, Mr. Terrell, is a great favorite of 
the Turkish court. He was a Texas Con- 
federate brigadier, and has published an 
ambitious poem in eulogy of Booth, the 
assassin of Abraham Lincoln. He has, also, 
it should be said in justice to his record^ 
eulogized President Garfield. According 
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to detailed and reiterated reports from the 
Turkish Empire, he notoriously fails to 
Assert American treaty rights, even in 
Constantinople, and still less in the interior 
where we have no consuls. Many wholly 
non-partisan critics fully informed as to 
the situation, believe that he is by no 
means the man for the hour, and emphat- 
ically ask for his recall. General Lew 
Wallace is among the belittlers of the 
alleged Armenian outrages, and his name 
i^arries great weight on account of hi^ 
splendid literary achievements and his 
position as our former Minister at Constan- 
tinople. There is provision in the United 
States Constitution that no American 
official under the general Government shall 
receive any decoration from a foreign 
power, but it is asserted on the best author- 
ity that this distinguished minister's most 
estimable wife and accomplished daughter 
have received decorations of importance 
from the Turkish Sultan. I have been 
repeatedly told by American residents of 
Constantinople, whose names would carry 
conviction if I were permitted to mention 
them, that General Wallace was so popular 
at the Turkish court that he scandalously 
neglected the interests of Americans at 
Constantinople; pigeon-holed their corre- 
s pondence, and almost never found time to 
reply even to urgent communications from 
missionaries, unless the letters were sent to 
him by the way of the State Department 
at Washington. 

A consular investigation has been ordered 
by different nations in Europe, but the 
American Consul, Mr. Jewett, is not to 
have part in it. If our Government, as it 
is expected to do, should appoint a special 
agent to carry out an investigation by 
himself, Turkey would be sure to place 
obstructions in his way. Meanwhile our 
treaty rights are violated; American prop- 



erty in Turkey is subjected to unlawful 
seizure, and the liberty and the lives of our 
citizens, whom our flag should protect, are 
known to our State Department to be in 
frequent peril. Espionage is carried on by 
the Turkish authorities; the mails violated; 
possible informants imprisoned, and the 
whole press notoriously muzzled so that 
information as to what has happened in 
Armenia, although enough has become 
known to justify official investigation, is as 
yet confused and meager, and will probably 
not assume official authoritative shape until 
the snows of winter melt from the Kurdish 
hills, and many though not all the traces 
of the outrages have disappeared. English 
capitalists manage the famous Ottoman 
bank, and do not like to have any distur- 
bance occur that will injure its securities. 
This is the Turkish Tophet into which the 
Armenian question has fallen. 
II. 

The Russian morass is, in many respects, 
the greatest difficulty in the situation. 
Russia wishes to annex Armenia. The 
Armenians are scattered widely. There is 
a Russian, a Persian and a Turkish Armenia. 
So far as the Armenians in the latter prov- 
ince are concerned, it would not object to 
annexation; but the Turks in Turkish 
Armenia greatly outnumber the Armenians 
themselves, and could not be incorporated 
with Russia without risk of war. Contrary 
to treaty engagements, Russia fortifies 
Kars and Batoum and keeps a fleet in the 
Black Sea. The great question of the East 
is involved in the Armenian imbroglio. 

Russia for generations has been seeking 
to make herself mistress of Constantinople, 
which Napoleon Bonaparte thought the 
most strategic position in all Eastern 
Europe, for imperial purposes. If Russia 
were in possession of Constantinople, she 
might, as she believes, by sending a fleet 
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into the Mediterranean, block England's 
way to India through the Suez Canal. 
Bussia could send her whole fleet out for 
this one purpose. Only a part of the Eng- 
lish fleet could be spared from its enormous 
tasks elsewhere, and be used to remove this 
obstruction. If railway communication is 
opened, as it must be before many years^ 
through Asia Minor and the Euphrates 
Valley to India, Constantinople might 
possibly control a large part of the line. 
England, therefore, regards Constantinople 
as her back door to India. She protects the 
unspeakable Turk as a buffer and bul- 
wark against the offensive and aggressive 
Russian. 

It is quite worth while to recall in out- 
line the vexed history of the Eastern 
question. In the Crimean war, England 
intended not only to protect Constantinople 
from Russia, but to capture the Crimea 
and use it as a permanent barrier against 
Russian aggression. She succeeded in the 
former object; she failed in the latter. 
Her defeat was in the field of diplomacy, 
and not in that of war. France had been 
her ally, but in the settlement — called the 
Peace of Paris — England was thwarted 
by the treason of Louis Napoleon. While 
acting as England's ally in the war, he had 
been in correspondence with the enemy as 
to the terms of the settlement. The famous 
Hatti Humayoon, a charter of freedom 
drawn up by Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, 
would have secured, if carried out, the peace 
and prosperity of the region now occupied 
by European Turkey. 

Russia and France, at the Peace of Paris, 
obtained the prohibition of foreign inter- 
ference in carrying out this charter. The 
Turkish government was left to itself, and 
of course did nothing in executing it. A 
set of Danubian principalities under the 
protection of the Great Powers, might have 



expelled Turkish dominion from Europe, 
and perhaps may yet do so. But this 
scheme failed. At the close of the Crimean 
war, England strangely allowed herself to 
be cheated by Louis Napoleon out of pro- 
digious prizes almost within her grasp. 
She recalled Lord Stratford de Redcliffe and 
appointed in his place Sir Henry Bulwer, a 
man of immoral life and inferior capacity, 
to whose misleading influence Turkey owes 
a considerable part of her bankruptcy. 

"In 1854," says Lane Poole, the biographer 
of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe (Vol. II. p. 
453), "two great nations bound themselves 
together by a solemn treaty to withstand 
by force of arms the encroachments of 
Russia; in 1855 one of these great nations 
betrayed the other in presence of the enemy." 

This interior view of the Crimean war 
accords with that which has been published 
in his wonderful autobiography ("My Life 
and Times," pp. 406-409) by that statesman 
and missionary who now honors us by his 
presence on this platform, the veteran 
Gyrus Hamlin, one of the closest friends 
and coadjutors of Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe in his gigantic plans of reform. The 
Turkish Empire, if she knew her best ben- 
efactors, would erect on the banks of the 
Bosphorus, statues to Cyrus Hamlin and 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, and the two 
might well be represented as Goethe and 
Schiller so often are, with clasped hands. 

In 1876, after two or three small and 
. futile uprisings of Christians in Bulgaria 
had been suppressed, the Turkish inhabitants 
of Bulgaria rose against their unarmed 
neighbors, and were assisted by the notori- 
ous Bashi-Bazouks, or irregular troops. 
Fifty-eight villages were destroyed; 15,000 
men, women and children were slain. These 
Bulgarian atrocities awakened horror 
throughout Europe, especially in England. 
A conference was held at Constantinople, 
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which proposed to the Porte the organiza- 
tion of two autonomous provinces. The 
Porte refused to make concessions. Russia, 
in her capacity of guardian of Slavic races in 
Turkey, declared war in 1877. By the treaty 
of San Stephano, the victorious Russians 
proposed to constitute a Bulgarian state, on 
lines which were unsatisfactory to Austria 
and Britain. The Berlin Congress was 
called in 1878, and an autonomous, though 
tributary, Bulgaria was constituted north of 
the Balkans, and to Eastern Roumelia was 
granted administrative autonomy. By the 
Cyprus Convention, England accepted that 
island from the Sultan as one means of help- 
ing her to discharge the duty she undertook 
of overseeing the carrying out of internal 
reform for the protection of Christians in 
Turkey. The following is the text of the 
^documents which show the duty of England 
in the present crisis: 

Treaty of Berlin, 1878, Art. LXI : "The sub. 
lime Porte undertakes to carry out, without 
farther delay, the improvements and reforms 
demanded by local requirements in the provinces 
inhabited by the Armenians, and to guarantee 
their security against the Circassians and Kurds. 
It will periodically make known the steps taken 
to this effect to the Powers, who will superin- 
tend their application." 

Anglo-Turkish Convention, 1878, Art. I: "If 
Batoum, Ardahan, Kars, or any of them, shall 
be retained by Russia, and if any attempt shall 
be made at any future time by Russia to take 
possession of any farther territory of His Impe- 
rial Majesty, the Sultan, in Asia, as fixed by the 
Definitive Tteaty of Peace, England engages to 
Join His Imperial Majesty, the Sultan, in 
defending them by force of arms. 

**In return, His Imperial Majesty, the Sultan, 
promises to England to introduce neoessaiy 
reforms, to be agreed upon letter between the two 
I^ywers, into the government and for the protec- 
tion of the Christians and other subjects of the 
Porte in these territories; and in order to enable 
England to make necessary provision for execu- 
ting her engagement. His Imperial Majesty, the 
Bultan, further consents to assign the Island of 



C3rprus to be occupied and administered by 
England." 

England retains Cyprus, but so far she 
has failed to carry out the reforms which 
the Berlin Treaty gives her power to secure 
in Asiatic Turkey. She accepts pay for an 
unperformed task. This is one of the deep- 
est and most treacherous parts of the 
Russian morass — the failure of England to 
carry out in good faith the famous engage- 
ments made in the Sixty-first Article of the 
Treaty of Berlin. The civilized world 
watches the conflict of interests, which 
makes England cautious about doing any- 
thing on which Russia could seize, to 
advance her approaches to Constantinople. 
The settlement "^ of the Eastern question 
might provoke a great war, and so Lord 
Rosebery is not to be expected to act 
rashly in the defense of the rights guaran- 
teed to England by the Berlin Treaty. 
Other powers naturally wait for England's 
leadership before interfering to promote 
internal reform in Turkey, and thus gov- 
ernmental action is delayed by the Russian 



morass. 



III. 



What is the evil to be remedied? It is 
not simply one period of outrage, but a 
whole system of misrule, which has its 
chief root in Moslem hatred of Christians. 
Here is a book (holding up a copy of the 
Koran) which 200,000,000 of the human 
race never allow to lie on the ground or the 
floor in their presence, and never hold below 
the girdle. It is full of fulminations 
against infidels. Here are a few verbatim 
extracts from chapter second of the Koran, 
which has been called the wickedest book 
in the world: 

The punishment of those that oppose the will 
of God, that of his prophet, is to be slain, hanged, 
to have the right foot and left hand cut off and 
to be extirpated firom the earth. 
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Marry wives that please you — one, two, three 
or four. Chastise them. 

Qod forgiveth sins to those that extirpate 
infidels. 

Exhort true believers to fight against infidels. 

Kill unbelieyers ; take them slaves, hold them 
prisoners ; lie in ambush for them. 

Fight at all times against unbelievers. 

True believers will not excuse themselves from 
fighting or employing their wealth. 

Such as transgress the will of Qod and his 
prophet, shall be eternally damned. 

Believers shall dwell eternally in paradise, 
where fiow many rivers, with women beautiful 
and lean. 

Infidels shall be fired into hell, and drink 
water full of corruption and blood. 

There is no contradiction in this book; it 
teacheth the right way. 

As for Jews and Christians, we have cast 
among them enmity and hatred, until the day 
of Judgment. 

Do you say that this barbarism of the 
Koran has been measurably outgrown? 
Take, as unimpeachable evidence of the 
present Mohammedan spirit, the ofiScial 
prayer of Islam, which is used throughout 
Turkey, and daily repeated in the Cairo 
"Azhar" University by ten thousand 
Mohammedan students from all lands. The 
following translation is from the Arabic: 

'*I seek refuge with AUah fi*om Satan, the 
r^eem (the accursed). In the name of Allah 
the Compassionate, the Merciful I O Lord of all 
Creatures! O Allah ! Destroy the infidels and 
polytheists, thine enemies, the enemies of the 
religion I O Allah I Make their children orphans. 
And defile their abodes, and cause their feet to 
Blip ; and give them, and their families, and their 
households, and their women, and their chil- 
dren, and their relatives by marriage, and their 
brothers, and their fHends, and their posses- 
fiions, and their race, and their wealth, and their 
lands, as booty to the Moslems, O Lord of all 
Creatures!" 

All who do not accept Mohammed are 
included among ^^the infidels" referred to in 
this prayer. (See article on ^^The Armenian 



Crisis," Review of Reviews, American 
edition, January, 1895. Page 45.) 

IV. 

Turkish power has been frequently guilty 
of outrages that have astounded the civ- 
ilized world. In 1822, in a massacre at 
Chios, 25,000 Greeks were killed and 47,000 
sold into slavery by the Turks. In the 
Lebanon Mountains, in years not very 
remote, 10,000 were massacred by Turks, and 
of these victims 7,000 were Catholic Mar- 
onites. In Damascus a Mohammedan mob 
rose against the Christians, soon after the 
Lebanon massacres, and 3,000 were slain in 
three days. In Bulgaria, in 1876, occurred 
the atrocities which Mr. Gladstone's classic 
eloquence has made famous, and by empha- 
sizing which he overthrew the Britisk 
Cabinet and made himself Lord Beacons- 
field^s successor as Premier of England^ 
The well-supported statement now comes 
from a score of quarters, that from 10,000 
to 16,000 Armenians have been slaughtered 
by the Turkish Kurds, and that the Sultan 
has decorated the chieftains among the 
murderers. 

Who are the Kurds? Rough mountai- 
neers, who pillage the plains. They call 
themselves "lords of the hills." Saladin's 
father was a Kurd. It was through the 
region of Armenia that Xenophon led the 
10,000 Greeks in the famous retreat 
described in the Anabasis. The mountain 
tribes have changed little since Xenophon 
described them, except by becoming fanat- 
ical Moslems.. 

It is a disgrace to modem civilization 
that it is dangerous to give the names of 
informants as to the crimes of the Turks. 
Even on this side of the sea, a certain 
reticence is prudent, as to the names of 
missionaries and even consuls, under Amer- 
ican protection in Turkey, who send to ua 
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detailed descriptions of Turkish outrages. 
I confess that in my own reading of daily 
journals I have skipped many, no doubt, 
authentic statements on this subject, sim- 
ply because no responsible names were 
connected with them. The astonishing 
document, however, published in the Herald^ 
of this city, January 19th, although with- 
out names, I know to be jmade up from 
thoroughly authoritative testimony, some 
of it American and some British. I have 
myself seen the original letters containing 
the following terrible details: 

Robbery and the exaction of taxes have 
caused such an exodus that some villages 
in the country between Van and Erzroom 
are almost depopulated. 

The Governor-general had an interview 
with some of the chief men in Talvoorig, 
and asked them why they did not submit to 
the government and pay taxes. They 
replied that they could not pay taxes twice 
— to the Kurds and to the government. If 
the government would protect them, they 
would pay. 

Small companies of troops entered 
several villages, saying they had come to 
protect them as loyal subjects, and were 
quartered among the houses. In the night 
they rose and slew the sleeping villagers, 
man, woman and child. Those in other 
villages determined to sell their lives as 
dearly as possible. 

And then began a campaign of butchery 
that lasted some twenty-three days, or 
roughly, from the middle of August to the 
middle of September. 

The Ferik Pasha, who came post haste 
from Erzingan, read the Sultan's firman 
for extermination, and then hanging the 
document on his breast, exhorted the 
soldiers not to be found wanting in their 
duty. On the last day of August, the 
anniversary of the Sultan's accession, the 



soldiers were especially urged to distinguish 
themselves, and it was the day of the great- 
est slaughter. 

No distinctions were made between per- 
sons or villages, as to whether they were 
loyal and had paid their taxes or not. The 
orders were to make a clean sweep. 

A priest and some leading men from one 
village went out to meet an officer, taking 
in their hands their tax receipts, declaring 
their l6yalty, and begging for mercy; but 
the village was surrounded, and all human 
beings put to the bayonet. 

A large and strong man, the chief of one 
village, was captured by the Kurds, who 
tied him, threw him on the ground, and 
squatted about him, stabbing him to pieces. 

At Galogozan many young men were 
tied hand and foot, laid on the ground in a 
row, covered with brushwood, and burned 
alive. Others were seized and hacked to 
death piecemeal. 

At another village a priest and several 
leading men were captured and promised 
release if they would tell where others had 
fled, but after telling, all but the priest 
were killed. A chain was put around the 
priest^s neck and pulled from opposite sides 
till he was several times choked and revived, 
after which several bayonets were planted 
upright, and he raised in the air and let 
fall upon them. 

The men of one village, when fleeing, 
took the women and children, some 500 in 
number, and placed them in a sort of 
grotto, in a ravine. After several days the 
soldiers found them and butchered those 
who had not died of hunger. 

People were crowded into houses, which 
were then set on fire. In one instance a 
little boy ran out from the fiames, but was 
caught on a bayonet and thrown back. 
Children were frequently held by the hair 
and cut in two, or had their jaws torn apart. 
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Women with children were ripped open; 
older children were pulled apart by . their 
legs. 

A soldier while in quarantine said he had 
killed five persons, and had killed fewer 
than anybody else. Another confided to 
one that he had killed a hundred. 

A soldier got angry while trading with 
an Armenian the other day, in the Bitlis 
market, and shouted out that the Kurds 
had slain a thousand, and would turn to 
those in this city next. 

It seems safe to say that forty villages 
were totally destroyed, and it is probable' 
that 16,000 at least were killed. The lowest 
estimate is 10,000, and many put it much 
higher. This is allowing for more fugi- 
tlyes than it seems possible can have 
escaped. 

To cap the climax, the Governor-general, 
through imprisonment and intimidations of 
various kinds, has forced the chief men in 
all the provinces (the city of Bitlis alone 
excepted) to seal an address of gratitude to 
the Sultan, that the Governor has restored 
order in the vilayet. 

In one village some two hundred women 
were driven into a church, and by order of 
Turkish of^ials subjected by the fiendish 
soldiers to nameless outrage, worse than 
death. They were then butchered by the 
same soldiers, and there ran out at the 
church doors rills and rivulets and brooks 
of blood. [A woman^s voice in the 
audience, "Where's God?"] The blood of 
the martyrs is the seed of the church, and 
we must not be so fastidious as to destroy 
the moral infiuence of these atrocities by 
refusing to look at them in detail. It is 
our duty to look at martyrs' blood until it 
becomes seed. 

Mr. Gladstone, on his eighty-fifth birth- 
day, spoke a few words on these horrors, so 
scathing that the Turkish Sultan ordered 



the whole speech telegraphed to Constan- 
tinople, and has since, of course in vain,, 
demanded that it should be disavowed by 
the English government. There has rarely 
or never occurred in the advanced years of 
any statesman of modern times a more 
significant scene than this one not far 
from the Welsh Mountains. A delegation 
of Armenians from Paris and London 
gathered to present to the Hawarden 
Church, of which one of Mr. Gladstone's 
sons is rector, a chalice as a memorial of the 
services of the father to the Armenian 
cause, and this is the more important part 
of the reply he made: 

"Do not let me be told that one nation 
has no authority over another. Every 
nation, and if need be, every human being,, 
has authority on behalf of humanity and 
justice. There are principles common to 
mankind, and the violation of which may 
justly, at the proper time, open the mouths 
of the very humblest among us. . . • 
There is such a thing as the conscience 
of mankind at large, and the conscience is 
not limited even to Christendom. • . • 

"What happened in Bulgaria? The 
Sultan and his government absolutely 
denied that anything wrong had been done* 
Their denial was shattered by the force 
of facts. • . It was thought an extrav* 
agance at the time when I said, ^It is 
time that the Turk and all his belongings 
should go out of Bulgaria, bag and 
baggage.' They did go out of Bulgariai 
and they went out of a good deal besides. 
. . . The intelligence which reaches me 
tends strongly to a conclusion to the general 
effect that the outrages and the scenes and 
abominations of 1876 in Bulgaria have been 
repeated in 1804 in Armenia. . • • I 
hope it is not so, and I will hope to the 
last; but if it is so, it is time that one gen- 
eral shout of execration, not of men, but of 
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deeds; one general shout of execration 
directed against deeds of wickedness should 
rise from outraged humanity, and should 
foi^ce itself into the ears of the Sultan of 
Turkey, and should make him sensible, if 
anything can make him sensible, of the mad- 
ness of such a course. • • • If these 
tales of murder, violation and outrage be 
true, then it will follow that they cannot 
be overlooked and they cannot be made 
light of. 

^^I have lived to see the Empire of 
Turkey in Europe reduced to less than one 
half of what it was when I was born, and 
why? Simply because of its misdeeds — a 
great record written by the hand of 
Almighty God against injustice, against 
lust, against the most abominable cruelty. 
I hope and I feel sure, that the government 
of the Queen will do everything that can 
be done to pierce to the bottom of this 
mystery and to make the facts known to 
the world. If happily — I speak hoping 
against hope — ^if the reports we have read 
are to be disproved, or to be mitigated, then 
let us thank Ood; but if, on the other hand, 
they be established, then I say it will more 
than ever stand before the world that there 
is no lesson, however severe, that can teach 
certain people the duty, the prudence, the 
necessity, of observing in some degree the 
laws of decency, and of humanity, and of 
justice, and that if allegations such as these 
are established, it will stand as if it were 
written with letters of iron on the records 
of the world that such a government as 
that which can countenance and cover the 
perpetration of such outrages is a disgrace 
in the first place to Mahomet, the prophet, 
whom it professes to follow; that it is 
a disgrace to civilization at large, and 
that it is a curse to mankind. Now, that is 
strong language. Strong language ought 
to be used when facts are strong, and ought 



not to be used without strength of facts. 
. . . As the evidence grows and the case 
darkens, my hopes dwindle and decline; and 
as long as I have a voice, I hope that voice 
upon occasions will be uttered on behalf of 
humanity and truth." — London Times, 
December 31st. 

VI. 

One possible solution of the Armenian 
problem is that Russia should absorb the 
province. England would object to this 
procedure, but it is doubtful if any other 
of the signatory powers of the Treaty of 
Berlin would risk a war to prevent such 
annexation. 

Another solution of the Armenian prob- 
lem would be the extension of a Protec- 
torate over Armenia like that which is 
extended over Bulgaria. The Berlin Treaty 
must be carried out in good faith by the 
signatory powers. Under this arrangement 
the Sultan would appoint the Governor of 
the province subject to the approval of the 
powers, and could not remove this sub- 
sidiary ruler without their consent. 

It is to be hoped that in time there will 
be a Christian population in the Danubian 
provinces and in Asia Minor strong enough 
to regenerate the vast region that Turkey 
now desecrates. 

Lord Stratford de BedclifEe, as his biog- 
rapher tells us, "would have welcomed the 
formation of a Christian Empire in the 
place of Turkey, if he could have discovered 
any Eastern Christians fit to rule it. Fail- 
ing this, he believed that the supreme 
authority of the Sultan was essential to 
counteract the influence of Russia in the 
Christian provinces, and he hoped for a 
regenerate Turkey worthy to take a place 
among civilized nations." — (S. Lane Poole's 
Life of Stratford Canning, Vol. IL, p. 462.) 
He was disappointed witH the course of 
events in the later history of Turkey, and 
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80 are we. No really ciyilized and great 
nation can be built on the corner-stone of 
the Koran. 

The best hope of Turkey is in Christian 
missions and colleges, and in reformed 
Christian provinces, for these are endeavor- 
ing to substitute in place of the treacherous 
foundations of Islam, the impregnable rock 
of the Holy Scriptures. Under adequate 
protection from the Great Powers, the 
Christian populations of Turkey would 
soon so far surpass the Mohammedan in 
thrift, intelligence and aspiration, that the 
empire might be regenerated by the oper- 
ation of the natural law of the suryival of 
the fittest. 

When the Euphrates road to India is 
opened, new and great commercial and 
political interests will demand that 
Christians in Turkey shall be protected. 
All educational, philanthropic and religious 
interests already demand the same. Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe's charter of freedom, 
with enforcement from outside the Empire, 
would yet be the best practical measure for 
the preservation of Turkey from decay, 
misrule and barbarism. 
VII. 

Americans have large and imperiled 
interests and rights in Turkey, and in 
great public meetings in Boston, New 
Tork and Chicago have called for the 
execution of the Sixty-first Article of the 
Treaty of Berlin. There are more than 200 
adult American missionaries laboring in 
Asiatic Turkey, besides many other Amer- 
ican residents engaged in business. They 



hold over two millions of American prop- 
erty. Many millions have been given by 
Americans for the support of benevolent 
and educational objects in Asia Minor, 
to say nothing of many millions more 
devoted to the spiritual and intellectual 
regeneration of European Turkey. 

Four things it is incumbent upon Amer* 
icans to do wholly apart from the question 
what European powers may undertake or 
accomplish : 

1. We must insist on our treaty rights, 
lift ourselves from the disgraceful position 
of being trampled on in Turkey while other 
nations are treated there with a large 
measure of respect, and make good our 
privileges under the most favored nation 
clause. 

2. We must have at Constantinople a 
minister and consul-general commanding 
the confidence of the enlightened public. 

8. We must have consuls in the interior 
of Asia Minor where no such ofiGicials are 
at present to be found, and where American 
property and lives are in peril. 

4. It is not improper to suggest that one 
of our war-ships should be sent to the 
Mediterranean, and this not to incite insur* 
rection, but to give emphasis to a firm 
policy in the assertion of our undoubted 
national rights. 

The resolutions proposed by ex-President 
Hamlin, and unanimously adopted by the 
audience, cover the same points with those 
proposed in New York by the Rev. Dr. John 
Hall, and already published in Our Day— Thb 
Ai/FRUisno Review, in the January number 
(page 11). 
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BISHOP HUNTINGTON ON THE CAUSES AND 
LOSSES OF STBIKBS. 

THE primary preventive of strikes is 
definiteness and particularity in the 
original agreement or contract between the 
employer and the employed. The specifica- 
tions, without being exhaustive or very 
numerous, could easily be made to meet 
ordinary cases of difference and forestall a 
rupture. Whatever the expense in time or 
trouble, it would be far less than the 
damage of a break. It would be shared on 
both sides. It would, in a great number of 
instances, prevent the rising of dissatisfac- 
tion in the minds of the workmen — dissatis- 
faction which, being fomented by sympathy 
and a brooding sense of injury, leads on to 
open agitation. 

Inasmuch as disagreements may arise 
which cannot be decided by the terms of 
the contract, expediency requires, in the 
second place, a board of conciliation, which 
would, of course, be also a board of arbitra- 
tion. The contract should include a prom- 
ise by both parties to abide by the award of 
the board. Both parties are, of course, 
equally bound, whether either party is 
composed of one person or ten or a thou- 
sand. 

No strike can be justified on the ground 
of reduced wages, where it can be proved by 
the board of arbitration or otherwise that 
the market value of the product of the 
industry is insufficient to sustain wages at 
the regular rate. The employer must show 
his books; the workman, what it costs him 
to live. 

Serious and needless losses are suffered 
among workmen and their families by 
haste, indiscretion and assumption in incit- 
ing and ordering strikes where they are not 
warranted by sufficient cause. If organiza- 



tions are needed to prevent this mischief, 
organization becomes an imperative duty. 
No rash indignation, no appeals to pride or 
class spirit, no false loyalty to an irrespon- 
sible society, will excuse a wanton waste of 
time and family comfort. Working-men 
lose by it not only what they cannot afford 
to lose in their own welfare; they lose the 
respect and sympathy of the wiser part of 
the community standing ready to befriend 
them. Experience will satisfy them that a 
rash and causeless strike is a wicked cruelty 
— cruelty that must some time be checked 
by the lessons of suffering and by common 
sense. 

A system in which men and women of 
the wage-earning class are subjected to the 
control and caprice of their paymasters is 
not one that consistent Americans or 
intelligent Christians can contemplate witU 
complacency or can encourage. 

There are mines now worked in this 
country where the workers are brought 
into a condition of cruel serfdom to the 
owners. Among other despotic hardships, 
workmen and their families, enticed by the 
prospect of permanent employment, have 
bought houses on the lots of the owners 
under mortgage and made partial payments. 
Finding their privations increasing, driven 
well-nigh to starvation, they are held fast to 
the spot. They strike; the strike enrages 
the owners. One extortionate demand 
follows another. Bespectful commitlees 
are refused a hearing. Remonstrances are 
received with scoffs. A superintendent is 
appointed who does his inhuman task with 
the relish of a barbarous headsman. The 
necessaries of life must be purchased at the 
^^company store,^^ selling at an arbitrary 
profit. Knights of Labor are picked out 
for special oppression, or turned out. 
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Promises made by the company are unscru- 
ptilously broken. Excuses are invented 
for grinding and subduing the restless 
laborer. Just payments of wages are kept 
back. Charges above the market price are 
made on coal. The bitterest antipathy is 
shown to Roman Catholics. Indignities 
are added to frauds, and insults to barbar- 
ities. Yet luxurious capitalists, with every 
comfort supplied, want as unknown to them 
as pity, men and women housed and clothed 
and fed to abundance by riches that they 
have never earned, sneer, sometimes not 
without curses, at "those common working 
people,^^ their emaciated and pale brothers 
and sisters in the one family of God. Some 
of them are professors of the religion of the 
Carpenter of Oalilee, the Savior of the world, 
the Lord of our race, who never pronounced 
a malediction on the poor or a blessing on 
the rich. •"""^ 

Good breeding at least will remember 
that in almost all cases there are advantages 
on the side of the employer. The men and 
women employed are apt to be closely 
pressed, living near to the edge of destitu- 
tion. They cannot live long without work; 
their circumstances are narrow, their pros- 
pects are uncertain, their children perhaps 
are in danger of physical or mental starva- 
tion; they cannot pick and choose between 
situations; they must take what comes. 
The owners of the corporations can better 
afford to lose or be hindered than the opera- 
tives. A humane person having wealth or 
making money fast will be moved to gener- 
ous allowances by contrasting in detail the 
appointments of his house, the resources of 
his taste, the safeguards of his family, with 
the bare surroundings and bleak outlook of 
most of those whose wages he^ makes as 
small as he can. 

. On the other hand, the disabilities of 
ignorance are becoming less and less. Not 



a few of the "hands" in the shops would be 
found, on a competitive examination, to 
have learned in their odd bits of time a 
knowledge of things desirable to be known 
quite equal in accuracy and extent to that 
of their employers, once called their "mas- 
ters." Indeed, it is this very quickening and 
spread of intelligence which intensifies the 
suffering and deepens the tragic problem of 
the laborer's condition. We are told con- 
tinually that the toilsmen are as well off as 
their predecessors in the same grade. They 
might be as well off but for their brains, 
books, newspapers, reading and debating 
clubs, the general store of knowledge and 
awakening of ideas in civilized nations. 
They are finding out what they have lost, 
what they expect to have that they have 
not, what their fair share is in the fruits of 
their labor. Factory hands, workers in 
mines, mechanics, seamstresses, are not to 
blame for living in the nineteenth century. 
Their repressed aspirations are born of the 
very social state which our enterprise, 
Declaration of Independence and public 
schools have brought about. You cannot 
boast of the diffusion of light and scold at 
. men for opening their eyes in the same 
breath. The whole nature is degraded and 
belittled if we forget that the worst evil 
among' the poor is not their poverty, as the 
best good among the rich is not their riches. 
It is high time for the church to preach and 
mankind to believe that a heavenly order of 
society is not to be postponed to a future 
world, but is to be set up here on earth, in 
that faith which proclaims, "One is your 
Master, even Christ, and all ye are brethren." 
— The Independent, 

THE PAPi^L ENCYCLICAL. 

The encyclical of Leo XIIL addressed to 
the archbishops and bishops of the United 
States is, on many accounts, an interesting 
document. Its spirit is commendable, it€ 
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tone is conciliatory. It differs so widely 
from many other papal documents that one 
is almost inclined to ask, ^^Is the Church 
of Rome about to reform ?^' Here and there, 
in this encyclical, the Pope teaches sound 
doctrine, and also gives to his disciples 
some excellent adyice. EUs adyice to those 
whom he calls the ^^working classes^^ is 
good and timely. He *^bids Catholics to 
labor for the tranquility of the common- 
wealth; and for this purpose, to obey the 
laws, abhor yiolence and seek no more than 
equity and justice permit.^^ 

It is eyident from this encyclical that the 
Church of Rome has undergone a maryelous 
change in its attitude toward scientific 
studies. The difference between Paul V. 
and Leo XIII. is immense. Paul Y. con- 
demned the scientific truths which Oalileo \ 
learned and taught. Leo XIII. is heartily 
in fayor of scientific study. He declares 
that ^^an education cannot be deemed com- 
plete which takes no notice of modem 
sciences.'* He urges the students of his 
fold to study science with all diligence* 
He tells them that they should ^^zealously 
train their minds to the discoyery of truth, 
and the inyestigation, as far as possible, of 
the entire domain of nature.'* On the 
subject of education Leo XIII. is a yast 
improyement upon either Paul V. or Leo X. 

That part of the encyclical in which the 
Pope lays down the law to his bishops, and 
in which he defines their authority, is of 
interest to Americans chiefly because of 
some recent and rather bitter dissensions 
among the Rombh hierarchy. The bishops 
are plainly told that their quarrels must 
cease. No one of them will be allowed to 
^^impede another in matters of goyemment ;" 
no one of them will be allowed to ^^pry into 
the counsels and conduct of another;*^ and 
he distinctly tells them that their ^^disagree- 
ments" must be ^^eradicated," and ^^mutual 



esteem maintained." It was to secure this 
result, as well as for other reasons, that the 
Pope decided to establish what he calls ^^an 
American legation." And the bishops are 
told that their ^^suspicion" touching the 
^^apostolic legate" is utterly "unjust and 
baseless." He informs them that the 
legate is his personal representatiye; that 
it is his "o£5ce and function" to carry out 
the will of his master; and that - "his 
authority will possess no slight weight for 
preserying in the multitude a submissiye 
spirit." 

It is interesting to notice how the Pope 
mingles together his praises and his crit- 
icisms of our institutions. He has a word 
of praise for our national constitution as 
well as for our tribunals and our laws, but 
it is easy to see that he regards them all as 
seriously def ectiye. They cannot be perfect, 
in his eyes, as long as there is not a union 
between church and state. It is instructiye 
to read what he has to say upon this subject. 
He says: "It would be yery erroneous" to 
regard the position of the church in Amer- 
ica as "the type of the most desirable status 
of the church." His reason is, because, in 
America, the state and church are "dis- 
seyered and diyorced." He expresses his 
ideas still more plainly when he declares 
that his church "would bring forth more 
abundant fruits, if in addition to liberty, 
she enjoyed the fayor of the laws, and the 
patronage of the public authority." Pre- 
cisely so. There is no longer any doubt 
about it. This is the goal of his ambition. 
He is not satisfied that his church should 
stand upon an equal footing with all other 
churches. "In addition to liberty," he 
wants his church to be f ayored with special 
legislation, and with goyemmental patron- 
age. In yiew of this plain language, it is 
now in order for those members of the 
Romish hierarchy who recently published 
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elaborate denials of this doctrine, to recant 
their hasty utterances; and now that the 
position of the Roman Catholic Church, 
touching this question, has been plainly 
stated by its highest authority, it is evident 
that "Societies for the Preservation of 
American Institutions*^ have not been 
organized a day too soon. It is further 
evident that the protection of these institu- 
tions will require persistent care and sleep- 
less vigilance. 

The Pope's solicitude for the salvation of 
Protestants is quite touching; but without 
questioning his sincerity, he ought to know 
that he must cease to be Pope, and that his 
church must cease to be Romish, before any 
plea from that quarter, however tender, will 
have any weight with Protestant Christen- 
dom. Still, taken as a whole, the latest 
encyclical of Leo XIII. is his best. It is 
irenic. It is politic. Its full meaning, 
however, does not lie upon its surface. 
Some of its assertions, as Veil as some of 
its assumptions, are strange enough in the 
light of history and of reason. What its 
effect will be in this country, time will tell. 
If it should be the occasion of stirring up 
the churches of the Reformation to put 
forth renewed zeal for the spread of the 
gospel of Christ, and for the maintenance 
of our God-given inheritance, it will have 
served a good purpose. — Netv York Observer. 

PRESIDENT ELIOT ON INTBEOOLLEGIATB FOOT- 
BALL. 

President Eliot's characterization of inter- 
collegiate foot-ball, in his annual report, is 
the utterance of a man who refuses to 
surrender either his reason or his responsi- 
bility to a popular and passing craze. Out 
of the mouths of the apologists for the 
game, he condemns it. They would restrain 
on the day of the great match the brute 
instincts which they have been sedulously 
cultivating through three months of train- 



ing, by "employing more men to watch the 
players," so as to prevent foul and vicious 
playing. What sane man can dispute 
President Eliot's conclusion, that "a game 
which needs to be so watched is not fit for 
genuine sportsmen?" Nor will it be any 
easier for men whose livelihood or fame or 
animal gratifications do not depend upon 
the game, to disagree with his verdict that 
it is "unfit for college use." In this he 
speaks as the educator, mindful of his duty 
to the young men under his care and to 
their parents; farther on he speaks as an 
American citizen who would not see the 
intellectual and moral standards of his 
countrymen turned topsyturvy. The 
justice and the pungency of the following 
sentences it would be hard to overesti- 
mate: 

"It should be distinctly understood, how- 
ever, that the players themselves have little 
real responsibility for the evils of the game. 
They are swayed by a tyrannical public 
opinion — partly ignorant and partly barbar- 
ous — to the formation of which graduates 
and undergraduates, fathers, mothers and 
sisters, leaders of society, and the veriest 
gamblers and rowdies all contribute. The 
state of mind of the spectators at a hard- 
fought foot-ball match at Springfield, New 
York or Philadelphia cannot but suggest 
the query how far these assemblages difEer 
at heart from the throngs which enjoy the 
prize-fight, cock-fight or bull-fight, or which 
in other centuries delighted in the sports of 
the Roman arena." — The Nation. 

TOLSTOI ON HAPPINESS. 

Count Tolstoi has lately been at the pains 
to write to The Chronicle, London, a letter 
disclaiming the name of Anarchist, by 
which that journal had described him, and 
stating his true position as that of one 
who ignores government rather than seeks 
to abolish it. The editor rejoins that the 
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disclaimer is of no avail in face of the fact 
that the Count uses his pen to vigorously 
assault the existing order, instead of con- 
fining himself to the contemplation of 
things spiritual. The latest of these 
assaults is an article on "Happiness,^^ con- 
tributed by Count Tolstoi to the Revtie 
Encyclopedique, Paris, which begins as fol- 
lows: 

"Christ reveals to us the truth. If the 
truth exists theoretically, it must exist prac- 
tically. If life in God is happy and true? 
it must be so when applied to real life, for 
either real life is adaptable to the doctrine 
of Christ, or the doctrine of Christ is false* 

"Christ calls us from darkness to lights 
not from light to darkness. He pities men 
and treats them as lost sheep. To attract 
them He promises them a good shepherd 
and rich pasturage. Moreover, He warns 
His disciples that they will suffer for His 
doctrine, and He adjures them to be immov- 
able. But He does not say that in follow- 
ing Him they will suffer more than in 
following the world. He says that the 
morals of men make them unhappy, and 
that His disciples will find happiness. 

"It is very certain that this is Christ's 
teaching; the precision of His words, the 
general import of His doctrine, His life, 
and that of His disciples, are so many 
proofs of this. 

"It is easy to see that the disciples of 
Christ would be more happy than the men 
who share the morals of the world; the 
former, doing good, provoke no hatred; 
they are exposed only to the persecutions 
of the wicked. But to the partisans of the 
world the law of life is the law of struggle, 
and they devour each other. On the other 
hand, human trials are the same for all. 
But whereas the disciples of Christ endure 
them with calmness and judge them neces- 
sary, the flisciples of the world rebel with 



all their might and do not know why they 
suffer. 

"Let each individual call up the painful 
moments of his life; let him remember his 
physical and moral sufferings; and let him 
ask himself in the name of what principles 
he has endured so many evils, in the 
spirit of Christ or in that of the world? 
Let any sincere man review the course 
of his existence; he will see that never has 
he suffered for having followed the doctrine 
of Christ, but that most of the misfortunes 
of his life arose from the fact that, resisting 
his conscience, he has followed the morals 
of the world. 

"In my life — a happy one from the 
world's standpoint — the amount of suffer- 
ing that I have endured for the world would 
suffice to make a martyr for Christ. All 
the vices that have stained my life, begin- 
ning with the drunkenness and debauchery 
of my student days and ending with the 
duels, diseases, and the abnormal and pain- 
ful conditions in which I struggle, all 
these constitute a martyrdom offered as a 
sacrifice upon the altar of the world. 

"And I speak only of my own personal 
life — an exceptionally fortunate one in the 
world's view. How many victims of the 
world there are whose sufferings I cannot 
imagine! 

"We are persuaded that the misfortunes 
of which we are the cause are the normal 
conditions of life. Consequently, we cannot 
understand that Christ tells us to free our- 
selves from evil and live happy. 

"Go through a crowd of people — prefer- 
ably of city people — examine these tired, 
anxious, wasted faces; remember your life 
and the lives of the men whom you have 
known intimately; recall the violent deaths, 
the suicides, of which you have heard, 
and ask yourself the reason of all this 
death, suffering and despair. And you will 
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see, however strange it may appear, that 
the cause of nine tenths of human suffer- 
ing is the present life of the world, that 
this suffering is useless, that it could he 
avoided, and that the majority of men are 
martyrs to worldly ideas. 

"Recently, on a rainy autumn Sunday, I 
crossed the market near the tower of 
Soukharev in a street-car. For a third of 
a mile the car made its way through a 
dense crowd that closed in again behind us. 
From morning till evening these thousands 
of men, most of them hungry and in rags, 
jostle each other in the mud, dispute, 
deceive and hate each other. The same 
thing goes on in all the markets of Moscow 
and other cities. These men will pass their 
evenings in the wine-shops, and afterward 
will seek their holes and corners. Sunday 
is their best day. Monday they begin 
again their accursed existence. 

"Think of the existence of these men, of 
the situation which they abandon and of 
that which they choose. Consider the labor 
to which they give themselves, and you 
will see that they are martyrs! 

"All have left their fields, their houses, 
their fathers and brothers, often their 
vfives and children. They have renounced 
everything and come to the city in order to 
acquire that which the world considers 
necessary. All of them are there, from the 
operative, the coachman, the seamstress 
and the prostitute, to the wealthy merchant, 
the office-holder, and the wives of all of 
them, to say nothing of the tens of 
thousands of unfortunates who have lost 
everything and live on scraps and brandy 
in the free lodging-houses. 

"Go through this crowd; watch poor and 
rich alike; look for a man who says that he 
is satisfied and believes that he possesses 
irhat the world deems necessary; you will 
not find one in a thousand.^^ 



After briefly describing this constant 
struggle of each to increase his possessions, 
Tolstoi inquires if this can be a happy life, 
and contrasts it with what he calls "the 
first conditions of happiness, those which 
no one would venture to dispute." 

"One of the first conditions, admitted by 
all, is the integrity of the bond that con- 
nects man with nature — that is, sunlight, 
free air, fields, plants, animals. Every- 
where and always men have considered it a 
misfortune to be deprived of these things. 
It is this deprivation which the prisoner 
feels most keenly. 

"See now the existence of the men who 
live according to the world's rules. The 
higher their position in the world, the 
more they are deprived of this condition of 
happiness. . . . Most of them — almost 
all the women — attain old age without 
having seen the dawn, the fields and the 
forests more than once or twice in their 
lives, except through a car window; without 
ever having planted a seed, or raised a cow 
or a horse or a hen, without even knowing 
how animals are born, grow and live. 
. . . Wherever they go, they are deprived 
of this happiness of nature, just as the 
prisoners are. And as the prisoners console 
themselves with the sight of the grass 
growing in the prison-yard, and the furtive 
passage of a spider or a little mouse, so 
these men console themselves with the 
enjoyment of sickly hothouse plants and 
the society of a parrot, a little dog or a 
monkey, and even these are reared and 
fed by mercenaries. 

"Another condition of happiness is labor; 
labor performed voluntarily; labor in har- 
mony with one's tastes; physical labor, 
which gives appetite and deep and restful 
sleep. Now, the more enviable a man's 
situation in the world's eyes, the more 
foreign it is to this second condition of 
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happiness. All the fortunate of earth — 
the office-holders and the rich — are deprived 
of all physical labor. They struggle, but 
in vain, against the diseases which are the 
result of this deprivation, and against the 
ennui which preys upon them. I say that 
their struggle is vain, for labor is healthy 
only when it is necessary. Men of the 
world perform labor which they hate, 
such as that of bankers, lawyers, etc. I 
say that they hate it, because never have 
I found a man among them all who felt a 
pleasure in his work equal to that enjoyed 
by the janitor when cleaning his sidewalk 
of snow. All these fortunate people, who 
are either deprived of labor or forced to 
perform labor which they detest, are 
precisely in the situation of convicts. 

"The family is the third indispensable 
condition of happiness. Again, the higher 
a man has risen in the world, the less he 
knows of this happiness. Most men of the 
world are adulterers, who knowingly and 
wilfully reject the joys of the fireside. 
They deprive themselves of the joy of living 
with their children; for their principles 
tell them to confide them to others. The 
children, from their youth, are as unhappy 
as their fathers, and cherish for them no 
feeling save a desire for their death in order 
to enjoy their property. It is astonishing 
to hear parents justify themselves by the 
following reasoning: ^I need nothing, life 
is a burden to me, but I live and act for my 
children.' That is to say: 'I know by my 
own experience that our life is unhappy; 
consequently, I bring up my children to be 
as unhappy as I am. For love of them I 
bring them to cities physically and morally 
infected; I intrust them to the hands of 
foreigners who have an eye to their own 
interests in the education which they give 
them; and I conscientiously corrupt my 
children morally and intellectually.' 



''The fourth condition of happiness is in 
free and kindly commerce with all men. 
But here again the men of the world are 
deprived of this essential condition of 
happiness. The higher one rises, the nar- 
rower is the circle of one's relations, 
whereas to the peasant and his wife entire 
humanity is accessible. . . . 

"Finally, a fifth condition of happiness 
is health, and death unaccompanied by 
suffering. Here again we find no happiness 
in the world's higher spheres. Take, on 
the one hand, a man of average wealth and 
his wife; on the other, an average peasant 
and his wife. Compare their lives, and you 
will see that, in spite of the privations and 
excessive toil endured by the peasant, the 
health of men and women is inversely 
proportional to the height of their rank in 
the social scale. In the upper classes a 
man so healthy that he does not need to 
seek the periodical. Summer cure is as 
great a rarity as an invalid among the 
working-men. . . . All these fortunate 
people are bald and toothless at an age 
when the peasant is at the height of his 
power. All suffer from diseases of the 
nerves, of the stomach, and of other organs 
damaged by drunkenness, debauchery and 
medical treatment. Those who do not die 
young spend half their lives in injecting 
morphine into their systems; they become 
pitiable cripples, incapable of enjoyment, 
and live as parasites like those ants that are 
fed by their slaves. See how they die; this 
one blows his brains out, that one succumbs 
to unmentionable diseases. One after 
another, all perish victims to the life that 
prevails in the world. And crowds of men 
follow them, seeking, like the martyrs, 
suffering and annihilation. 

"Entire existences throw themselves 
under the car of Moloch; the car passes 
over and crushes them, and fresh victims 
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take their places beneath the wheels, with 
curses on their lips! . . . 

"But formerly, it is answered, there were 
martyrs to the doctrine of Christ. The 
fact is exceptional. In 1,800 years, 380,000 
people sufEered voluntary or involuntary 
martyrdom in the cause of Christ. Count 
now the martyrs to the world. You will 
see that for one martyr to Christ there are 
a thousand martyrs to the world — martyrs 
whose sufferings have been a hundred times 
more cruel. In the wars of the present cen- 
tury alone, 30,000,000 men have been killed- 

"Now, these were all martyrs to the 
world, for if humanity were to follow the 



teaching of Christ, men would not kill each 
other. When man shall have ceased to 
believe in those ideas of the world which 
impose upon him the use of needless 
feathers, watch-chains and drawing-rooms; 
when he shall be persuaded of the necessity 
of avoiding the stupidities which the world 
exacts, he will no longer know suffering, 
or constant anxiety, or labor that brings no 
rest and has no object. He will no longer 
deprive himself of nature, of that labor 
which is to his liking, of his family, of his 
health ; he will no longer die a degrading or 
a painful death." — Trafislated and condensed 
for The Literary Digest. 
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THE NEW PULPIT. 
North American Review: February. 

REV. H. R. HAWEIS, M. A!, contributes 
a very forcible article on "The New 
Pulpit" to the February number of the 
North American Review. 

"Does it exist? 

"It is always best to declare, concerning 
anything desirable, that it already exists. 
As prophecy often brings its own fulfil- 
ment, so assertion will often create a fact. 
The man who believes in the mind cure 
and denies pain is not unfrequently 
rewarded. 

"Now, we want a New Pulpit; the laity 
intends to get a New Pulpit, and what is 
more, a New Pu^it is on its way.* 

"The Early Christian Pulpit of Clement, 
Polycarp and Ignatius was kept alive with 
the personal recollections of Jesus Christ. 
*I,' as Polycarp used to say, 'who have seen 
the Apostles.^ 

"The Medieval Pulpit lived on church 
ceremonials and the lives of the saints; the 



Reformation Pulpit lived on the Bible, 
chiefly seen through the eyes of Luther. 
But what does the Modern Pulpit live 
upon? Doctrinally, on the dried pippins 
of the past! It has nothing distinctive. 
Its methods are a mixture. 'The mixture 
as before.' . . . 

"It may be asked what I mean by the 
New Pulpit. 

"A pulpit in touch with the life of the 
period. A pulpit up to date; interested in 
what is interesting; capable of refocusing 
religion; quick to note when a phrase is 
outworn; resolved to find why clever men 
won't listen to sermons; convinced that 
every pursuit, occupation, discovery and 
faculty of man should have a moral thrust 
and prepared to give it. A pulpit of this 
kind has little to fear, but something to 
learn, from leading articles. The press 
can never be the preacher's master, but it 
may and should be his indicator; let him 
keep his finger upon its pulse if he would 
play upon the hearts of his people. . • • 
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^*A great deal of superannuated nonsense 
is talked about preaching the gospel. There 
is no age which does not find fault with 
the past age; there is no sect which does 
not find fault with every other sect, for not 
preaching the gospel; and I never yet knew 
an able minister who could fill his church, 
who was not denounced by the ass across 
the way whose church was empty, for not 
preaching the gospel. . . . 

"There is only one way of preaching the 
gospel as Christ preached it, and that is to 
make teaching cling close to, deal with, 
and control current life. 

"The relations between a clever swindler 
and his employer, a woman plying her 
broom diligently, a clamorous widow worry- 
ing a police magistrate, the children in the 
street playing their vulgar little games and 
singing their vulgar little songs, the pro- 
cesses of digestion, the weather (that inex- 
haustible and invariably interesting topic), 
the occupations of Hodge, the secrets of 
fishing, the art of making bread or bottling 
wine — these were the topics of the Divine 
Preacher. 

"The religious world of the period thought 
them very much beneath the dignity of the 
pulpit, but the hungry sheep who looked 
up and wanted to be fed were 'very attentive 
to hear^ about all this. It was indeed a 
New Pulpit, with not much about Moses 
or the prophets left in it; the old Shibbo- 
leths were quietly dropped out. This seemed 
to please the people mightily, but it dis- 
gusted the accredited teachers who dealt 
with nothing but texts and eternal expla- 
nations of texts, all the time neglecting 
'weightier matters.' As Lord Brougham 
said of the schoolmasters of his period, 
^They were failures themselves^ and they 
taught failures.' . . . 

"Again, the New Pulpit has its work cut 
out for it if it will enter the lists with 



journalism. Every day disputable articles, 
and articles dangerous to morality, or 
requiring ethical reply, or' indicating new 
currents of moral or religious life, pass 
unnoticed and un preached on, greatly to 
the detriment of the pew and the impover- 
ishment of the pulpit. But it is just the 
thoughts and discussions of the week- 
day that cry aloud for some Sunday com- 
ment. 

"Can't the clergy point out the moral 
thrust of this or that cause celebre — the 
iniquity of this suppressio veri — the immor- 
ality of this or that political dodge or 
double shuffle — the unjustifiable charac- 
ter of such and such filthy report, or 
dubious paragraph, or semi-libelous class 
of statement, which is not intended even 
to convey information — only to sell an 
edition? 

"I venture to say that Jesus would not 
have allowed these things to pass unchal- 
lenged in the streets and offices of Jeru- 
salem. . . . 

"If only the preacher knew it, the whole 
world belongs 4;o him. The time is past 
when he need knot his discourse with texts. 
If he leaves a few out no one will miss 
them any more than Bible readers notice 
the entire omission of the word 'God' in 
the book of Esther. 

"If, for a little while only, the pulpiteer 
would cease to drag about the f amUiar dog- 
mas, shout the old watchwords, demolish the 
poor man of straw and pound the infidel, 
people would be so grateful; and even the 
infidel, who is often only the truth-seeker 
in disguise, might come to church. What 
we now want in the pulpit is freedom, 
range, sincerity and common sense — the 
spirit of a thousand texts, without the 
recitation and set explanation of one — the 
divine life not copied by, but applied to and 
absorbed into the Nineteenth Century." 
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CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM. 
Eclectic: January, 

One of the very interesting articles in the 
January number of the Eclectic Magazine is 
"Christian Socialism," by the Duke of 
Argyle. 

The writer begins his article by referring 
to an address which had been sent to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. This document 
dwelt at considerable length on the attitude 
of the Christian Church toward social 
legislation. 

"The tone of the address was admonitory. 
It was a voice of warning, and, by implica- 
tion, of remonstrance. It implied that the 
clergy are or have been generally cold or 
averse to the cause of beneficent political 
reforms. ^It is difficult enough,^ said the 
curious document, 'for the clergy to convince 
the working people that the name of Christ 
has any meaning or message to them in 
their needs and in their hopes.' " It seems 
that the Archbishop of Canterbury took no 
further notice of this than to mention good- 
naturedly in the course of an after-dinner 
speech 'that a number of reverend gentle- 
men, of whom he found on inquiry that the 
greater majority had been admitted to 
ordination very recently indeed,' had 
tendered advice to the fathers of the English 
Church. 

"But," says the writer, "it is none the 
less true that the boys of to-day will be the 
men of the coming generation; and even if 
the weight they carry now be no greater 
than that of straws, the drift they indicate 
may well demand attention. Still more 
may this attention be due if the youths in 
question are really themselves earnest 
workers in their calling among the poor, and 
if some of them at least are obviously gifted 
with ability as well as zeal. For much as 
we may all dislike political sermons, even 
when we agree with the preacher— odious 



to all educated layman as the least flavor of 
the platform is when detected in the utter- 
ances of the pulpit — we dare ngt, and we 
cannot, say that religion has nothing to do 
with politics. It is only a degraded concep- 
tion of both — too often, indeed, justified by 
what we see around us — that can account- 
for such a doctrine. We think of party 
and of party leaders as the type of politics. 
We think of wrangling ecclesiastics as the 
type of religion. But even if for a moment 
we allow ourselves to think that the 
religious beliefs of men have little or no 
influence on their secular condition, we are 
as ignorant of the past as we must be 
unobservant of the present. We all know, 
or have the means of knowing, what the 
secular condition of the world was when 
Christ came. What it would have been 
now if He had never come it is impossible 
to conceive. 

"It has been well said by a modern 
philosopher that the whole system of 
human society rests on a few funda- 
mental conceptions and a few accepted 
beliefs. And this is exactly what Chris- 
tianity supplied to a world which had come 
to believe in nothing. Without condescend- 
ing to take the least notice of anything 
which could be connected with the politics 
of its own early days — without breathing 
one word which can be construed as taking 
any side in the great secular contests of 
men, whether then or since, it did, never- 
theless, bring in and establish a few funda- 
mental conceptions and beliefs which have 
transformed the world. . . . Both the 
Old and the New Testaments literally teem 
with passages which enforce and glorify 
the duty, not only of encouraging a 
compassionate spirit towf^rd the poor, but 
of making that spirit onr guide in a life of 
activity and work. But tliert^ is one thing 
which Christianity has never done. It has 
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enforced by precept, by benediction, by 
parable, and above all, by one great Type 
of Character and of Conduct, the perpetual 
duty of ^^doing good/* But in guiding the 
conscience and stimulating the will it has 
never tried to suppress or to supersede the 
reason. ^ 

"To do good is one thing; to decide 
and know what it is good to do is quite^ 
another thing. Indiscriminate almsgiving, 
for example, has often been the easy, but 
the crude and rude, interpretation of the 
injunctions of Christian charity. Yet 
* surely among the most precious of things 
which we have to give is the great gift of 
thought. ^Blessed is he that considereth 
the poor,* are the pregnant words of the 
Psalmist. But the word ^consider* is a 
powerful and, indeed, an all-embracing 
word. 

"The devotion of every faculty of our 
minds to the detection of the causes which 
lead to poverty and distress would be no 
more than this one Beatitude demands. 
I know of no text from the Old Testament 
of the New which limits our freedom in 
this vast and various inquiry. The clergy 
have' centainly no monopoly in conducting 
it, and they may even have some special 
professional tendencies which conduce to 
error. Dealing as they do directly with 
the human will, and assuming, as they have 
the right to do, the freedom of its action, 
they are professionally indisposed to 
appreciate the many conditions which limit 
and control it. The idea of its being 
subject to natural laws, just as much as 
matter, is an idea foreign to their concep- 
tions. That estimate of all natural laws 
which ranks them as divine is not generally 
familiar to theologians. And this, for the 
most part, is the cause of the antipathy 
which we see so commonly exhibited by 
the new school to the science of political 



economy. I say for the most part, because 
some revolt against that science may be as 
legitimate and well directed as a like revolt 
against the physical sciences when the 
teachers of them either transcend, as they 
continually do, the province of their inquiry, 
or, as also often happens, mistake and 
misinterpret the laws which it is their duty 
to understand. ... I can recollect at 
least one instance in which a Christian 
minister, who was pre-eminent among the 
teachers of the Christian faith, was also as 
earnest a student and as eloquent a teacher 
of economic science. And it is a curious 
and memorable fact that, wielding as he 
did the powers of a splendid intellect, he 
was led to conclusions on one far-reaching 
economic and political question which are 
thoroughly antagonistic to the tendencies 
of the newer schools of 'Christian Social- 



ism. 



"That minister was the celebrated Dr. 
Chalmers, and that question was the best 
system of dealing with the poor. With 
all the intensity and devotion of a very 
intense and devoted mind he obeyed the 
call of the Psalmist in 'considering* the 
poor; and the result of his consideration 
was this: That the relief of, and the care 
for, unavoidable poverty was the special 
duty and function of the Christian Church 
in its fullest and highest organization of 
combined laity and clergy. He held that 
any state provision for the poor out of 
public funds, levied by compulsory taxation, 
must always do infinitely more harm than 
good. He was not content with holding 
this view in theory. He undertook to show 
how it could be worked out in practice in 
one of the parishes of the great city of 
Glasgow, with a population of more than 
10,000 souls. He desired to show that the 
Christian Church, if it only knew how to 
direct and marshal its spiritual forces in 
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facing and dealing with the causes of secular 
suffering and distress, could be, and would 
be, the greatest and the best of all agencies 
in the world. And he did show it. In the 
experiment he undertook he succeeded 
triumphantly. His opponents did not and 
could not deny his wonderful success. . • 

"There is no application of Christian 
doctrine to the conduct of life which would 
effect a greater revolution than the thorough 
acceptance and practice of the compre- 
hensiye precept set forth in the following 
utterances: 'Whatsoever things are true; 
whatsoever things are honest; whatsoever 
things are just; whatsoever things are pure; 
whatsoever things are lovely; whatsoever 
things are of good report; think on these 
things.^' It is this precept which is needed 
above all things in politics — never so much 
as now. There are thousands of men who 
take an active part in political contention 
who have no sense at all of what loyalty to 
intellectual 4ruth demands. They would 
not perhaps on any account tell a falsehood 
on a matter of fact. But in matters of 
conduct and policy — if they see that it 
suits some party purpose — they will use 
numberless arguments which they know to 
be fallacious without the smallest scruple. 
It would be well if we could all remember 
that this is not only lying, but lying in its 
most mischievous form, A lie in some 
matter of fact is soon detected; but a lie 
in reasoning may last, and does continually 
last, for generations, and may pervert and 
poison the action of men for an indefinite 
period of time." 

One obvious cause, according to the 
writer, why there is apparently such wide 
space between political and religious life 
is the fact that politics, as its name imports, 
concerns itself only with the conduct of 
men herded together in aggregate societies, 
while Christianity addresses itself more to 



the conduct of the individual man in the 
exercise of his personal mind, his conscience 
and his will. Christianity, therefore, can 
well afford to be silent on a thousand 
regulations of public policy, if it is able 
to assert its dominion over the conduct and 
character of the individual, who is a part 
of the state. "For example, there is not a 
word in the New Testament directly 
denouncing slavery; but none the less the 
New Testament has withered it away." 

In the same way, tyranny in all its forms 
is condemned, and is bound to pass away 
before the ever widening influence of Chris- 
tianity. 

"The teaching of Christianity is that the 
cultivation to the very utmost of all these 
personal gifts is the first duty of every 
man toward Him who is the Giver of them. 
They are represented as a trust — as capital 
for the purpose of being put out to usury — 
and for the returns of which the holder of 
them will be called to his account." 

In conclusion, the writer says: "My sole 
object here has been to urge upon all 
Christians, not only their perfect freedom, 
but their absolute duty, to study whatever 
can be discovered of those natural laws 
which do undoubtedly exist in the very 
nature of man and of society; and to have 
perfect faith in the doctrine that the 
ascertainment of truths of this kind is one 
of the very highest obligations imposed 
upon us by that religion whose glorious 
claim it is, not only that it is true, but 
that its 'Law is the Truth.' " 



WHAT IS GAMBLING? 
Sarper'a : JFbbruary, 
Harper^s for February contains a num- 
ber of splendid articles. The one of most 
interest to our readers by far is, "What is 
Gambling?" by John Bigelow. It would 
be well could every man, woman and child 
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in the United States read the article from 
beginning to end. Taking up the recent 
provision forbidding any kind of gambling 
within the borders of New York State, Mr. 
Bigelow, in very forcible language, speaks 
out against every possible form of gaming. 

"The propensity to treat the events of 
human life as accidental or the sport of 
chance was never more nearly universal 
than it is to-day. Never was so large a 
proportion of the fruits of human industry 
suspended upon a supposed propitiation of 
this heathen goddess (Fortuna). There is 
scarcely any form or product of human 
skill or toil which does not, at some time 
or in some way, contribute to the making 
or marring of the fortunes of the gamester. 
All the staple products of the soil and 
every variety of incorporated wealth are 
bought and. sold continually upon the 
chance of a rise or*fall in their price, with- 
out reference to their intrinsic values. 

"It was proved before a committee of the 
New York Legislature, some ten years ago, 
that between the years 1879 and 1882 the 
cash sales of wheat at the New York Pro- 
duce Exchange amounted to $244,737,000, 
while the option sales, embracing what are 
known on change as ^puts^ and ^calls,^ 4ong^ 
and 'short,' 'futures' and 'straddles,* 
amounted to $1,154,267,000. This last 
enormous sum represents exclusively the 
stakes of gamblers at the Produce Exchange 
alone in a single city, and on a single agri- 
cultural product, during a period of only 
three years. It was also in proof that this 
form of gambling was carried on in oats, 
in barley, and in other cereals, and to a 
very large extent in pork and lard, and in 
pretty much all staple products. It was 
also shown that the amount thus staked 
upon the coarse of the market in Milwau- 
kee was fully as much as, and in Chicago 
was probably double, the amounts staked 



in New York. When to this we add the 
sums staked upon the fluctuations of the 
market at the Stock, Cotton, Mining and 
other exchanges, we find that the amount 
bought and sold on an average every three 
years will fall but a little, if at all, short 
of the assessed value of the entire property 
of the nation. 

"Two United States Senators were 
deputed as a special committee to visit New 
Orleans, only two or three years ago, to 
investigate the condition of the market for 
cotton, with special reference to the prac- 
tice of dealing in futures, and the effect of 
the practice upon the prices of that staple. 
Their investigations developed the fact that 
52,000,000 bales of cotton were dealt in on 
the New York exchange during the cotton 
season of 1892, and 16,000,000 bales on the 
New Orleans exchange, 68,000,000 in all, 
while there were but seven and three quarter 
million bales of cotton grown in the entire 
country, and of these only 419,000 bales 
were shipped to New York. 

"Gaming at private houses, in the social 
and domestic circle, in clubs and coffee- 
houses, on the speed of horses and on 
athletics, while representing less consider- 
able sums of money lost and won, embraces 
a much more considerable number of people 
of every age and sex among its devotees. 
It is unhappily becoming one of the favor- 
ite recreations and excitements of many of 
our young gentlemen in college^ even of 
lads at school, of the newsboy — in fact, I 
know of no class or order of society which 
it has not infected. 

"I fear that the recent craze for foot-ball 
is largely due to the same instincts and 
proclivities which conduct so many to the 
dice and faro-tables. Some of our institu- 
tions of learning seem to be conducted on 
the theory that the foot instead of the head 
is the seat of the brain. At a recent inter- 
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collegiate foot-ball match it was rumored, 
and I have not heard it denied, that over 
$40,000 were staked upon the game by the 
collegians themselves. . . . 

"Unhappily there are those of the clergy, 
and among them no inconsiderable percen- 
tage, some, too, of high rank in their profes- 
sion, who not only profess their inability to 
see aiiything wrong in gambling, but who 
systematically avail themselves of its fas- 
cinations to secure the means of propaga- 
ting the gospel. In the Old World the 
churches are largely supported by lotteries, 
while with us aleatory devices of some kind 
constitute a feature of nearly every church 
fair of all sects and denominations. • . . 

"When ecclesiastical dignitaries see no 
harm in gambling, and deliberately encour- 
age it in their flock as an appropriate means 
of sustaining the Church, it is not surpris- 
ing that the habit finds imitators and 
apologists in every class of human society. 
'When the abbot throws the dice,' says 
Luther, 'the whole convent will play.' . . 

"That gaming sooner or later exerts a 
weakening and demoralizing influence 
upon character few are bold enough to 
deny. All who have seen much of it con- 
cede that the habit is one not to be encour- 
aged, and most of us have a perception that 
there is vice in it somewhere, but precisely 
where the vice begins or ends is not so 
apparent. . • . 

"There is no such thing as chance. 
What we comjmonly term chance or luck 
is simply a mode of expressing our igno- 
rance of the cause or series of causes of 
which any given event is the inevitable 
sequence. . . . 

"The highest standard of duty which the 
human race has accepted, theoretically at 
least, was once thus formulated by our 
Savior: 'Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them: 



for this is the law and the prophets.' — 
Matthew vii. 12. . . . 

"God, the source of all life, is Love, and 
the extinction of love in the human heart 
is the extinction of life. When every 
emotion and aspiration and energy of our 
being is concentrated in the one single 
desire to do to others precisely the opposite 
of what we most wish done to ourselves, 
what resource is left, when that insane 
desire fails of gratification, but suicide? 
All taste for and delight in anything which 
contemplates in the slightest degree the 
welfare of others, all love, having become 
extinct, what has the gambler left to live 
for when, in the sportsman's phrase, 'he is 
down in his luck?' . . . 

"A man's moral standards cannot be 
weakened in one particular without being 
weakened in all. Every sin is only one way 
of doing to others what you would not have 
them do to you. In the eyes of Infinite 
Wisdom the difference between a murder 
for a pocket-book and taking dishonorable 
advantage of a man's ignorance in a trade, 
between highway robbery and appropriating 
privileges, honors and rewards to which we 
are not entitled, between adulterating the 
truth for another in order to feed our own 
prejudices or passions or vanity, and any 
other more profligate form of adultery, is 
morally but as the difference between 
growth and maturity, between youth and 
manhood, between a ripe apple and a rotten 
one. The one is but the matured and 
logical development of the other, unless 
arrested by a resolute self -consecration to a 
new and higher life. 

"The little selfish traits which more or 
less infest all hearts, but which are the 
controlling impulse of the gamester, may 
be likened to the lion's cubs: They are 
playful as kittens, but if allowed to mature, 
become the terror of commumties." - . . 



A CAREER CONSECRATED AND CROWNED. 



JUDSON GORDON'S death, February 2d, 
greatly bereaves Boston, New England 
and the Evangelical churches throughout 
America and the world. On Monday, Feb- 
ruary 4th, Joseph Cook gave in the Boston 
Monday Lectureship an elaborate memorial 
address on "Dr. Gordon as Preacher and 
Reformer, a Career Consecrated and 
Crowned." This we shall publish in due 
course among the preludes of the Monday 
lectures. On Tuesday, February 5th, an 
audience crowding Clarendon Street Church 
to its utmost capacity and greatly over- 
flowing the building, assembled at the 
funeral services. The speakers were the 
Rev. Dr. Mabie, of the Baptist Missionary 
Union; President Andrews, of Brown Uni- 
versity; Joseph Cook, and the Rev. Dr. 
Arthur T. Pierson, editor of the Missionary 
Review of the World, and long associated 
with Dr. Gordon in various religious activ- 
ities. We give below, from advance sheets 
of The Watchman^ a verbatim report of the 
addresses of President Andrews and. Mr. 
Cook, and a summary of that of Dr. 
Pierson. Our frontispiece in this number 
is from one of the latest photographs of 
Dr. Gordon. 

President E. B. Andrews, D.D., spoke as 
follows: 

"I do not conceive it to be profitable 
that I should say very much to you on a 
solemn occasion like this, for I stand here 
in official relation, and even were I to 
speak personally of the knowledge I had 
of the man, that would take a great deal 
more time than I have any right to occupy. 

"Our brother has said that Dr. Gordon was 
a graduate of Brown University. He grad- 
uated in the class of ^60, and was looked 
upon as the light of that class. He was 
very dearly beloved, not only by the men 



in that class who entered the Christian 
ministry, but also by those whose lines of 
work were remote. Quite early in his 
ministry to this congregation, he was 
chosen to be a member of the Governing 
Board of Brown University, and I cannot 
tell you how faithful he has always been 
in that relation. He was always faithful, 
not only in attending the meetings when- 
ever possible — and the occasions when it 
was not possible were very few — but in 
attending to the matters that were brought 
before the Board from time to time. He 
always showed an uncommon grasp of 
commercial matters from one yearns session 
to another, and I felt very proud of Dr. 
Gordon. He was engaged in spiritual 
matters, but he was never so much engaged 
in them that he was not able to take up 
any matter of temporal detail, and I 
believe the men most immersed in business 
with him also respected him the most and 
felt a sort of pride in him because of this 
signal ability in matters of temporal detail. 
"Not to speak further upon this, I wish 
now to tell you of a line of Dr. Gordon's 
activity, of which very few have been 
aware, even in this church — even those 
very intimate with him. He was accus- 
tomed to tear himself away and run down 
to Brown University for a single day to 
their services. On these occasions it was 
often absolutely indispensable that he 
should come back to Boston for some duty, 
and then fly back to Providence. All who 
know about college affairs know that it is 
not every man — not even every good or 
every able man — who can touch the hearts 
of the student body; and in all my acquain- 
tance I have never met many — there may 
have been two or three — who even began 
to have the power in this sort of work that 
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Dr. Gordon had. He never came to us 
without bringing a blessing — never without 
a large blessing — never without leaving 
behind him a permanent blessing. Never 
did he speak a word in our student body 
without so impressing many a student 
heart that the impress of that lesson would 
abide forever. 

"On these occasions it was my privilege, 
within the last four or five years, to become 
acquainted i^ith Dr. Gordon personally as I 
never was able to become acquainted with 
him before. I had often listened to his 
preaching, sometimes in this church and 
sometimes elsewhere, and always with great 
blessing, and I had on a few occasions 
drawn near him for words of counsel; and 
what multitudes could say the same! 

"Still, to the time to which I refer, when 
he came to our college to speak to the 
students, I never felt that I had that 
personal acquaintance with him. I never 
knew the almost immeasurable breadth of 
the lines of religious life. But on these 
occasions I found it out, for after the 
meetings were over and before he could 
take the train, and sometimes before the 
meetings began, he would come to my 
house, and I had the privilege of conferring 
with him. I had a precious opportunity 
of this kind on the very last occasion when 
he came to us, in the month of November. 
He preached to a large number of students, 
personally prayed with some, and then he 
came to my house and talked about many, 
many things. 

"It would be impossible, if we took this 
whole afternoon and to-night and to-mor- 
row and all the month, to tell all that you 
know and the other friends of Dr. Gordon 
know, about the immensity and grandeur 
of his religious life. I am not going to 
tell you about all that or about any part of 
it or any considerable part of it, but one or 



two things that pertain to it. Some of Dr. 
Gordon^s brethren had an idea several years 
ago that, while he was intensely interested 
in certain forms and phases of education, 
he had in part given up the intensity of 
the interest he had, when he first became a 
minister of the gospel, in what is techni- 
cally spoken of as the higher education of 
young men and women. Again lind again 
in his study he has told me that he had all 
the love for education that he ever had; 
that he prayed for it; labored for it. He 
was faithful to it in his life, in his general 
notion of the onworking of the kingdom 
of Jesus Christ in this world, and he did a 
great deal for it. Whenever he found a 
young man or woman who could go for- 
ward — whose circumstances were such that 
they were able to go forward and take large 
education — he always encouraged them to 
do so; that I found out. 

"Another thing impressed me. We all 
know how positive Dr. Gordon^s convictions 
about Christianity were; and we know full 
well that he had some views of Christian 
doctrine and some views of Christian 
methods in work in which every man did 
not altogether agree. What I wish to l^y 
emphasis upon is the always amazing 
catholicity of this good brother in thinking 
of those who thus differed from him. I 
suppose that the man does not live — I 
suppose the man has never lived — who has 
ever heard from Dr. Gordon's lips the first 
bitter word, or even the first reproachful 
word, about any man who did not agree 
with him. He went his way, he saw the 
light, he heard the call of our Lord Jesus 
Christ in the road before him, and he 
followed; and he followed with absolute 
fearlessness. If other men took other 
roads, if other men looked upon different 
sides, that was nothing to him. He 
believed, indeed, he was not the only 
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Christian on earth; that he did not repre- 
sent the only type of Christian that was 
loyal and faithful; he believed that there 
were others who were able to do other 
forms of work in the world, possibly, 
better than he. How broad his heart was! 
How men of different denominations do 
not believe as others believe! But he 
emphatically believed all, and was glad that 
they were at work doing something in the 
kingdom of the Divine Master. Within 
the compass of his own denomination, he 
loved everybody. 

"The young minister just beginning his 
work in circumstisinces of difficulty — how 
many such have been to Dr. Gordon to 
receive words of advice! He always got 
them; he always got good himself. 

"Lastly, dear friends, we know that Dr. 
Gordon did not altogether sympathize with 
certain phases of Christian work, which 
may, in some respects, be called the fad of 
the Christian world to-day — the working 
of the Church along social lines, and the 
plunging of it into that form of activity 
naturally around it, and which more 
appropriately belonged to civil forces; 
and I believe that, with reference to that, 
his teaching and his example and his 
thought are most worthy to be heeded; for 
I believe that the Church has to some 
extent lost sight of methods of activity, 
which it would please our Lord greatly to 
bless. I believe there is a danger in certain 
localities that we should forget it is the 
truth that makes us free; that it is the 
truth, and the truth only, by which 
humanity can be saved. It is by no breath- 
ing or glancing of the eye, or waving of 
the hand, that salvation joins issue with 
death. Dr. Gordon has told ub that in 
many a sermon, in many a book, in all his 
life. And God grant that we may not 
forget it!" 



Dr. Mabie reminded the meeting of the 
close relationship in which Dr. Gordon 
stood to the Boston Monday Lectureship; 
and on behalf of Dr. Gordon^s friends, he 
desired to express his appreciation of the 
noble and discriminating words that were 
spoken on the previous morning in Park 
Street Church by his beloved and honored 
friend, Dr. Joseph Cook, who followed with 
this address: 

"This Holy Book was the soul of Judson 
Gordon. The lightning that was in him 
came out of this pillar of fire. He was a 
balanced Bibliolater in an age of Bible 
belittlers. He was a mystic without mist. 
He was a theologian without aridity of 
logic. He was an organizer and leader of 
Christian activities; but possessed almost 
in perfection the grace. of self-effacement. 
This Book was his panoply. He has 
departed from our human sight, but this 
panoply remains. This Book was his dying 
pillow. He has passed into the city that 
hath foundations; but this pillow, which 
was his, may be ours. The Holy Ghost was 
his halo, and he has entered a world of 
which the glories are as much beyond our 
conception as the infinities and eternities 
are beyond our power of comprehension. 
Eye hath not seen what he sees; ear hath 
not heard what he now hears. He is with 
God; we are with God. Let us sorrow only 
for ourselves. All the mysteries of His 
providence, God Himself understands, and 
this ought to be enough for our peace. 
There are no broken columns in cathedrals 
that God builds; no unfinished arches. 

"Two facts concerning Judson Gordon I 
am very sure history will remember; first, 
that he was polygonal; next, that every 
side of him was Biblical. He was distin- 
guished as preacher, pastor, evangelist, 
reformer, editor. He was the scholar^s 
assistant toward the narrow and straight 
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way. One of the most difficult things he 
ever did, I think, was to bring the holy awe 
of self-consecration to the somewhat 
thoughtless, always rather impetuous, 
circles of students in many colleges. He 
was a traveler; he faced strange audiences 
abroad and fed them. He was in his family 
a priest. He was. known here in the attics 
and cellars as one who could imitate the 
Savior in going from house to house doing 
good. He built this church on the pattern 
shown to him by the Holy Spirit in Scrip- 
ture and life. These are only a few sides of 
his work. But every side was Scriptural. 
I revere exceedingly this comprehensiveness 
in his religious outlook and culture and 
activity. He was not one of those who tried 
to master so many things as not to be an 
authority on any one of them. In all these 
departments of his activity he was looked 
upon by many of us, I am sure, as a leader. 
*^What were some of the central founda- 
tions of his life? All the greatest evan- 
gelical truths he held up here and made 
them as bold and firm in their outlines as 
the hills in his native New Hampshire. 
He believed that he who obeys Christ will 
receive from Ood a special gift of the Holy 
Ghost; and therefore he believed that God 
has made Christ Lord and Savior. But he 
did say that if Christ was not God, He was 
not even a good man — and that had been 
said before; but he said this in a city which 
needs to hear that truth again and again. 
He held with Peter at Pentecost, that who- 
ever obeyed Christ would receive from the 
Father the Holy Ghost. This gift is not 
sent to souls without surrender to God. 
Here is a prodigious historic fact — a reality, 
not a fancy — that God gives the Holy Ghost 
to those who obey Christ, and has done so 
from age to age, and does not give it to 
those who obey Krishna, or Confucius, or 
Mohahimed, or Buddha; and therefore we 



believe that God has made Christ Lord and 
Savior. There is no confusion in that. 
You call it mysticism. There is no denial 
of such a fact. Judson Gordon believed 
that every life, however obscure and in 
whatever circumstances of discouragement, 
is either the first step of a staircase ascend- 
ing forever, or the first step of a staircase 
descending forever; for he believed that 
this life is the sphere of probation. He 
held — as you hold in your sane moments — 
that all character tends to final permanence, 
and that a final permanence can come but 
once; and he believed that final character 
is reached in this life; thatbpre is the scene 
of probation. What is the dull country 
town to you? Why, it is the beginning of 
a staircase ascending forever, or of a stair- 
case descending forever. This is your scene 
of probation. This kind of religion this 
man held not as something written in black 
ink; he held it as the revelation of the 
Most High; as truth established by scientific 
ethics, as well as by revelation; and he 
stood always as between the living and the 
dead. He was extraordinarily successful in 
studying the things of the Spirit. That 
made him such a prophet of fire. This was 
the gate through which he entered the 
cathedral of the Holy Word. 

"It is a remarkable fact that, in this city 
of Boston, three books have been written 
that are worthy to lie on the table by any 
dying couch, side by side with Thomas 
k Kempis' Imitatio Christi and Jeremy 
Taylor's "Holy Living and Dying." These 
three are our brother's volumes, entitled 
"In Christ," "The Two-fold Life," and 
"The Ministry of the Spirit," the last com- 
ing from the press within a few hours of 
our bereavement. These are fit to be placed 
among the religious classics approved after 
long experience by Christians of every 
name. I believe they will live as such, and 
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in this opinion I am not singular. It is 
held by men of far better judgment than 
my own, who are, many of them, here to- 
day. I believe it will be indorsed by the 
churches as the years roll on. 

"It is a holy hour. I do not know why 
I was called upon to speak to-day; but I 
shall conclude by reading a single passage 
from an unpublished manuscript of Dr. 
Gordon^s. He had prepared what I might 
call a spiritual autobiography. He imagines 
Christ Himself sitting in the congregation 
of his church, and asks, What would he 
think of the sermon? What would he 
think of the organization of religious effort 
by the Christians in the assembly ? What 
would he think of the management, of the 
music, of the entertainments of various 
kinds? What would he think of dances, 
theater-going, and a number of other 
matters sometimes in dispute in the vesti- 
bule of God's House — not often in its Holy 
of Holies, In this suggestive document 
he gives us glimpses of the development of 
his soul to its final stature. He was one of 
the most modest of men, and you need to 
read between the lines in this spiritual 
autobiography to understand what he says 
of his personal work. But this passage, 
which is near the end of his second chap- 
ter, reveals the spirit of his life. I think 
it ought to be read here at the edge of that 
grave which will soon hold all of him that 
was mortal. 

" 'Just in front of my study window is a 
street wire, through which a powerful cur- 
rent of electricity is continually moving. 
I cannot see that current; it does not report 
itself to me by the sense of sight or taste 
or smell; and, so far as the testimony of 
the senses is concerned, I may reasonably 
discredit its existence. But I see a slender 
finger, called a trolley, reaching out and 
touching it, and immediately the car, with 



a heavy load of passengers, moves along the 
track as if seized in the grasp of some 
mighty giant. The power had been there 
before; only now the power lays hold of it, 
or rather, is laid hold on by it, since it was 
a touch and not the grip through which 
the power was brought into motion.' And 
he asks — and you will notice the exquisite 
modesty of this phrase — 'Would it be pre- 
sumptuous for one to say that he had 
known something of a similar power that 
was not mortal — a bivine force or influence 
from a Divine person? The change which 
ensued came very suddenly. There was 
now self-surrender to God. "Here is the 
magic word; here is the momentous act of 
the will yielding to God." There was a 
desire, however imperfect, rather than a 
sudden effort, to make use of the Holy 
Spirit, from which arose a clear and abid- 
ing conviction that the true secret of service 
lay in so yielding to the Holy Spirit that 
He might use me to do His work. Would 
that the ideal might be so perfectly realized 
that over whatever remains of the earthly 
life — be it shorter or longer — might be 
written the slightly changed motto of 
Adolphe Monod, "All through Christ — all 
in the Spirit — all for the glory of Godl'* 
All else is nothing.' 

"And in the spirit of these words may 
we be lifted to a high spiritual table-land 
and never descend from it!" 

Rev. A. T. Pierson, D.D., who stood in a 
peculiarly close relation to Dr. Gordon, 
spoke in substance as follows: 

"Dr. Gordon would have been great in 
many spheres. As a judge he would have 
been distinguished for marvelous equity 
and stainless probity; as a musician he 
would have given to the world oratorios 
that would have rivaled those of Handel, 
Mozart and Beethoven; had he been an 
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emperor he might have combined the 
majesty of a Charlemagne with the ability 
of a Csesar and the urbanity of an Alfred 
the Great; but he was greatest in his good- 
ness, which was never to the discount of 
firmness, of courage, or of resistance to 
€Til. He was a ripe fruit, and the Husband- 
man simply bent down and plucked it at 
its ripeness. You could not expect to keep 
him longer, for the light on his brow was 
the light of anticipated transfiguration. 
His twenty-five years of work in this 
church is a living epistle." 

After referring to Dr. Gordon as an 
Author, and quoting many comforting 
passages of Scripture in regard to death. 



the speaker said the greatest thing he did 
in this generation, and the thing most 
important, was his advocacy of the fact 
that the Holy Spirit is the active, invisible, 
present administrator of a spiritual body 
of disciples. The Holy Spirit would pre- 
side in every church in Christendom if 
the church were administered on spiritual 
lines. Dr. Gordon sought to build up 
a spiritual tabernacle to God and maintain 
a pure preaching of the Gospel and a 
thoroughly spiritual administration for 
over forty years. No wonder that the 
Spirit of God presides in this church! No 
wonder, when he died, your pastor mur- 
mured the one word, "Victory!" 



QUESTIONS TO SPECIALISTS. 

167. What Books Would You Recommend for a Brief Beading Course in Practical 

Christian Sociology? 

BEPLY BT THE EEV. W. F. OBAPTS, LBCTITBER AT PBIKCETOK OK SOCIOLOGY. 



[It would be easy to fill a volume with the 
titles of standard books and valuable articles 
^rmane to this theme, but our aim is to pre- 
pare a course of reading that will give a busy 
preacher or active Christian layman an outlook 
ux>on this subject for the smallest possible 
expenditure of time and money.] 

Intboductory: Prof. A. W. Small and 
Geo. E. Vincent, Introduction to the Study 
of Society; American Book Co., $1.50. Dr. 
Wm. Howe Tolman and Prof. W. I. Hull, 
Handbook of Sociological Information; 
City Vigilance League, 427 W. 57th St., 
N. Y., $1.10. 

I. Fbom the Standpoiot: of thh Church. 
Benjamin Kidd, Social Evolution; Mac- 
millan, $1.75. Charles Loring Brace, Gesti 
Christi, or Humane Progress; Armstrong, 
$1.50. Dr. Josiah Strong, The New Era; 
Baker, Taylor Co., 60c., 35c. Prof. Richard 
T. Ely, Social Aspects of Christianity; 



Crowell, 90c. Prof. J. R. Commons, Social 
Reform and the Church; Crowell, 75c. 
Prof. Geo. A. Herron, The New Redemp- 
tion; Reyell, 75c. Dr. Washington Glad- 
den, The Church and the Kingdom; Revell, 
60c. Christianity Practically Applied, 2 
vols. Reports of Evangelical Alliance 
Congress in Chicago; Baker, Taylor Co., $2 
each. Joseph Cook, Oue Day — ^Thb Altru- 
istic Review, $2 per year. Prof. A. 6. War- 
ner, American Charities; Crowell, $1.50. 
Handbook of Friendly Visitors Among the 
Poor; Putnams, 50c. Mrs. Josephine Shaw 
Lowell, Public Relief and Private Charity; 
Putnams, 40c. Report on Penny Provident 
Fund, Loan Association, etc., from New 
York Charity Organization Societies, Char- 
ities Building, N. Y,; Charities Review ^ $1 
per year. Reports and leaflets of following 
Institutional Churches: Berkeley Temple, 
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Boston; Pilgrim Church, Worcester; Taber- 
nacle, Jersey City; St. George's, St. Bar- 
tholomew's, Judson Memorial, all of New 
York; Pilgrim Church, Cleveland; Doc- 
uments of Christian Social Union, Prof. R. 
T. Ely, Sec, Madison, Wis. 

II. Fbom the Standpoint op the Family. 
Dr. Joseph Cook, Marriage; Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., $1.50. Dr. H. S. Pomeroy, 
The Ethics of Marriage; Funk & Wagnalls, 
|1. Report on Divorce; National Labor 
Bureau, free. Reports and Documents of 
National Divorce Reform League, Rev. Dr. 
L. W. Dike, Sec, Auburndale, Mass. (In 
sending to societies for reports, one should 
inclose a contribution for its work, or at 
least postage.) D. Con vers, Marriage and 
Divorce; Lippincott, $1.50. Prof. W. C. 
Wilkenson, The Dance of Modern Society; 
Funk and Wagnalls, 75c. Bishop J. H. 
Vincent, Better Not; Funk & Wagnalls, 
50c. Anthony Comstock, Traps for the 
Young; Funk & Wagnalls, $1. Art versus 
Morals; Ogilvie & Co., New York, 10c. Dr. 
J. W. Clokey, Dying at the Top; W. W. 
Yanarsdale, Chicago, 25c. Publications of 
American Purity Alliance, 39 Nassau St., 
New York. Purity leaflets of W. C. T. U. ; 
The Temple, Chicago. J. A. Riis, How the 
Other Half Lives, $1.50; The Children of 
the Poor, $2.50; Scribner. Mrs. Helen 
Campbell, Prisoners of Poverty, 50c.; 
Women Wage Earners, $1; Roberts Bros. 
A Hauuted House (Hampton Heath Tract); 
Putnam, 8c. Dr. Henry Clay Trumbull, 
Hints on Child Training; John D. Wattles 
& Co.,Philadelphia. Miss Frances E. Wil- 
lard. Last Annual Report; also The Union 
Signal (devoted to women's Christian work 
in all lands), Chicago. 

III. From the Standpoint of Education. 
Reports of National Commissioner of 
Education. R. H. Quick, Educational 
Reforms; Kindergarten Literature Co., The 



Temple, Chicago, $1.50, Miss Mary Chris- 
holm Foster, The Kindergarten; Hunt & 
Eaton, $1. Reports of Children's Aid 
Societies of New York and Philadelphia. 
Report of Elmira Reformatory. Reports 
of Industrial Education Association, 21 
University PL, N. Y. Reports of New 
York Trade Schools (Col. R. I. Auchmuty), 
67th and 68th Sts., N. Y. Reports, etc., of 
American Society for Extension of Univer- 
sity Teaching, 15th and Sansom Sts., Phila. 
Reports of University Settlements, as fol- 
lows: Andover House, 9 Rollins St., Boston; 
Ep worth League House, Hull St., Boston; 
University Settlement, 26 Delancy St., N. 
Y.; College Settlement (Women's Colleges), 
95 Rivingston St., N. Y.; Princeton House, 
Phila.; Hull House, Chicago. 

IV. From thb Standpoint of Capital 
AND Labor. Joseph Mazzini, The Duties 
of Man, Letters to Working-men; Funk & 
Wagnalls Co., 15c. Prof. R. T. Ely, Out- 
lines of Economics; HuuIk & Eaton, |1. 
Arnold Toynbee, Lectures on Industrial 
Revolution; Humboldt Pub. Co., N. Y., |1; 
60c. Alfred Marshall, Economics of Indus- 
try; Macmillan, N. Y., $1.50. Thomas 
Carlyle (extracts). Socialism and Unsocial- 
ism. 2 vols; Humboldt Pub. Co., 25c. each. 
John Ruskin (extracts), The Communism 
of John Ruskin; Humboldt Pub. Co., 25c. 
W. C. Owen (extracts). The Economics of 
Herbert Spencer; Humboldt Pub. Co., 25c. 
Henry George, Progress and Poverty; 
Henry George & Co., $1; 35c. Chas. Soth- 
eran, Horace Greeley, Socialist; Humboldt 
Pub. Co., 25c. A. E. T. Schaeffle, The 
Essence of Socialism; Humboldt Pub. Co., 
25c. Fabian Essays; Humboldt Pub. Co., 
25c. Fabian Tract No. 51, Socialism True 
and False; Fabian Society, 276 Strand, 
London, 2c. John Stuart Mill (extracts). 
Socialism; same. Edward Bellamy, Look- 
ing Backward; Houghton, Mifflin, 50c. 
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Prof. R. T. Ely, Socialism and Social Prob- 
lems; Crowell, $1.50. Dr. A. J. F. Behr- 
•end^s Socialism and Christianity; Baker, 
Taylor Co., $1.50. Dr. Joseph Cook, Labor^ 
Socialism, 2 vols.; Houghton, $1.50 each. 
Pres. E. B. Andrews, Wealth and Moral 
Law; Hartford Seminary Press, 60c. Dr. 
Washington Gladden, Working People and 
Their Employers; Funk & Wagnalls Co., N. 
Y., $1. Rev. Chas. Roads, Christ Enthroned 
in the Industrial World ; Hunt & Eaton, N- 
Y., $1. J. E. Thorold Rogers, Six Cen- 
turies of Work and Wages; Humboldt, 25c 
National Labor Bureau Reports on Chicago 
Strike, Profit-sharing, Building and Loan 
Associations, etc. House of Representa- 
tives Report, 2309, on Sweating, Wm. 
Traut, Trades Unions; American Federation 
of Labor, Indianapolis, 10c. Riverside 
Buildings pamphlet of Improved Dwellings 
€o., 20 Joralemon St., Brooklyn. Rev. 
Wm. Booth, In Darkest England and the 
Way Out; Funk & Wagnalls, $1.50; 50c. 
Darkest England Social Scheme, 30c.; Sal- 
vation Army Headquarters, 111 Reade St., 
N. Y. Reports of American Social Science 
Association; F. B. Sanborn, Sec, Concord, 
Mass. Annals of the American Academy; 
Philadelphia, Station B, bimonthly, sent 
only to members of the Academy. Reports 
of Interstate Commerce Commission. W. 
D. P. Bliss, Cyclopedia of Social Reforms 
(ready in July, '95); Funk & Wagnalls 
Co., $6. 

V. From the Standpoint op Citizen- 
ship. Ex-Pres. J. H. Seelye, Citizenship; 
€rinn & Co., Boston, 60c. Elisha Mulford, 



The Nation; Houghton, Mifllin & Co., $2. 
James Brice, The American Commonwealth; 
3 vols., $1.75 each. Dr. Philip Schaff, 
Church and State; Scribner, $1.50. Wm. 
M. Ivins, Machine Politics (Ballot Reform) ; 
Harpers, 25c. U. S. Supreme Court, "This 
is a Christian Nation," Dr. A, McAllister, 
Manual of N. R. A. Rev. I. J. Lansing, 
Romanism and the Republic; Arnold Pub. 
Co., $1.25. E. J. Wheeler, Prohibition; 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., 75c. (also The Voice, 
$1.00 per year). Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts, 
The Temperance Century, 75c.; 35c.; The 
Sabbath for Man, $1.50; both Funk & 
Wagnalls Co., N. Y. Prof. C. R. Hender- 
son, Dependents, Defectives, Delinquents; 
D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, $1.75. Doc- 
uments and Reports of New York Prison 
Association, 185 East 15th St., N. Y. 
Ohio State Board of Charities Prison Sun- 
day Circular No. 5. Report of National 
Civil Service Reform League, 56 Wall St. N. 
Y. Leaflets of National Municipal League, 
614 Walnut St., Philadelphia. Prof. L. T. 
Townsend, The Chinese Problem, 50c. 
American Institute of Civics, 38 Park 
Row, N. Y. Society for Protection of 
American Institutions, Charities Building, 
N. Y. Hon. W. E. Chandler and Hon. W, 
A. Stone, Congressional Speeches and 
Reports on Immigration; also apply for 
Report to Commissioner of Immigration. 
J. W. Sullivan, Initiative and Referendum; 
Humboldt, 25c. Leaflets of National 
Municipal Reform League, 514 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia. Hon. S. B. Capen, Boston, 
Address on Municipal Reform. 
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FOUB FAMOUS NOVELS. 

MISCHIEVOUS TBACHIKGS IK MODERN FIOnON. 

Trilby, by Du Maurier; Ships that Pass in 
THE Night, by Beatrice Harraden; The 
Heavenly Twins, by Sarah Grand ; Mar- 
OELLA, by Mrs. Humphrey Ward. 

Such stories as "Trilby," ''Ships that 
Pass in the Night," "The Heavenly Twins" 
and Mrs. Ward^s "Marcella," in this gen- 
eration of ours, 80 restless, so inquisitive, 
80 inchoate socially, as it is, strike many 
responsive chords; show what the people 
are thinking about, and what they like to 
read. 

"Trilby" is a work of creative genius. 
There are descriptions of music in the book 
which are unequaled elsewhere in literature. 
The style is as natural as the flow of a 
mountain cataract. It literally tears along. 
And the contents are, in the main, just 
realistic enough to seem exactly true. 
Social man life among Parisian artists is 
probably very much like such life in 
English schools and universities. At any 
rate, Du Maurier^s descriptions of night 
suppers are not very different from those 
in "Tom Brown at Rugby" or the same lad 
in the university; nor are they wholly 
unlike what sometimes occurs, in American 
college life. 

Whether such a creature as Trilby her- 
self is a psychological possibility, or as 
another has well called her, "a psychological 
puzzle," it is hard to tell. But there is one 
lesson the book teaches: It is the immor- 
ality of prtidishness. Simon, with whom 
the Master supped, was a man-prude. He 
did not wish to be compromised by having 
"a woman that was a sinner" enter his 
dwelling. He thought the Savior was 
compromised by allowing her those penitent 
attentions. We know better, and we read 
the narrative with tears. Trilby had never 



been such a woman as this whom Christ 
forgave. The "Trilby" of Du Maurier and 
the "Camille" of Dumas should not be 
mentioned in the same breath. Trilby had 
never been morally conscious of her viola- 
tion of the laws of purity. And without 
moral consciousness of evil, how can there 
be sin? Here is the puzzle, of course. Is 
it possible? But the story makes this to 
be the case. And when Trilby saw herself 
in the light of Little Billee^s love, she 
could no longer sit as a model; she becomes 
just what he wanted to regard her, infi- 
nitely the best woman in the whole book, 
wholly irreproachable, nay, absolutely won- 
derful, and as much superior to the class 
represented by Little Billee's mother, who 
shuddered at the thought of having her as 
her son^s wife, as practical virtue is to the 
theory of virtue. The question whether 
it was in the best taste to create such 
a character, or whether these antenatal 
aberrations of Trilby — for they antedated 
her better self — are essential to the charac- 
ter, is another matter. But as a touch- 
stone to the character of the reader, certainly 
the character is a success. And in the end, 
even Little Billee^s mother is as much fas- 
cinated by her as had been the men in the 
Latin quarter. 

But while we do not regard the book 
immoral, and while we shall always be 
grateful to the author for the conception 
of such a character, the great deficiency of 
the book is that there is no Christianity in 
it. We will except the absolutely Christian 
sentiment of the three artists for Trilby. 
That seems to be of the nature of that 
charity that suffers long and thinks no evil, 
though this is not presented as Christian, 
but natural. So far as human sinfulness 
for sin is concerned, these are wholly 
unconcerned, so far is the Bible remedj 
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ignored, if not repudiated. Doubtless it 
would have seemed like cant had the author 
said too much of these themes. But sorrow 
for sin here is wholly sentimental. The 
only thing that actually grieves Trilby's 
heart is that on one occasion she had 
selfishly defrauded little Jeannot of a 
holiday. Before the story ends, Little Billee 
has lost all his religion, and his mother is 
represented as a weak-minded enthusiast 
trying in vain to make some religious 
impression on Trilby before her death. 

But the irreligiousness of "Ships that 
Pass in the Night" is greater and more 
emphatic than in ''Trilby." So far as 
religion is concerned, the atmosphere of 
the book is almost pagan. Suicide is dis- 
cussed as indifferently as a trip to Europe. 
No one but a young, inexperienced girl or a 
bad woman could write such a book. Of 
course, we know it was the first, and that 
she did not mean it. She herself describes 
it as ''a story without a plot, without a 
motive, without a raison d'etre." But 
what a different place would have been 
that Eurhaus if it had been made a 
Bethesda, where the Great Physician 
walked, or where an angel came down 
and troubled the water. 

The heroine of "The Heavenly Twins" 
sets out to treat a man to whom she is just 
wedded, and who, at the first instant after 
marriage she is told is a man of impure 
life, just as he would have treated her had 
the tables been turned. No, for he would 
have sought an immediate divorce. Her 
lot is a hard one; fated to live with him as 
a husband in the eyes of the world, but 
really living apart from him as unworthy 
the love she has plighted. But she is true 
to her purpose, and finally his death releases 
her from the law of her husband. The 
motive of the book is to show that a chaste 
man is just as needful to proper family 



relations as a chaste woman, a lesson hard 
for man to learn, but wholesome. And 
only women can teach it. The conduct of 
the twins is sometimes amusing, sometimes 
ludicrous, sometimes outrageous, if not 
blasphemous. They are not needful to the 
book, save in their relation to the one per- 
fect character, the "First Tenor," who dies 
after he has discovered that he has been 
indulging a passion for the sister, while she 
is already another man's wife. 

The most wholesome, the best of this 
list of books, is Mrs. Ward's "Marcella." 
While it treats nearly all the social ques- 
tions discussed by the others, it leaves no 
bad taste in the mouth. It is not exactly 
out and out Christian, but it is far more so 
than "Robert Elsmere." Indeed, in "Mar- 
cella," Mrs. Ward shows how "Robert Els- 
mere" should have been written; namely^ 
he should have been cured of his revolt 
from Christianity, as "Marcella" was cured 
of her revolt from the institutions of society. 
There was a period in Marcella's life when, 
if Mrs. Ward had followed the analogies in 
"Robert Elsmere," she would have thrown 
herself away, as that hero had done. But 
Mrs. Ward has learned better. She has 
written a better book than the other. For 
a life wrecked upon the rocks of unexplained 
difficulties, whether in grace or nature, is 
not a suitable ideal in novel-writing. It is 
too pessimistic, to say nothing else. 

J. E. Rakeik. 

Life op Frances Power Cobbe. By herself. 

In two volumes. Boston and New York, 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The Riverside 

Press, Cambridge. 1894. 

Frances Power Cobbe was a woman of 

commanding moral force and of high 

intellectual endowment and attainment. 

She was both a woman of letters and a 

philanthropist. She had and deserves some 

reputation as a writer in theology and ethics. 
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She knew most o£ the chief people of her 
time in England, and had immense sym- 
pathy for the various causes which are 
grouped in the field of woman^s rights. 
Her life is a link between the England of 
the opening quarter of the century and 
that of its close. All these elements com- 
bined give her autobiography fascinating 
interest, and will insure its eager study by 
all who wish to understand the dawn of 
woman's modem day. 

The style of Miss Cobbe has clearness 
and vigor without finish. She indulges 
constantly in exasperating parentheses, 
involved sentences, and sometimes inac- 
-curate English. Nearly every page is 
open to criticism, and to praise, also, as to 
matters of style. There is some super- 
fluity of detail in these volumes, and some 
inexcusable padding. Nevertheless, we 
appreciate the fact on which the author 
herself insists that it requires many small 
touches to make a vivid picture. 

As a writer on ethics and theology. Miss 
dobbe has marked merits and equally 
marked defects. Falling into a period of 
doctrinal unrest in her young womanhood, 
and having no competent guide at hand, 
she abandoned orthodoxy and adopted sub- 
stantially the opinions of Theodore Parker. 
He was then in the height of his fame. 
Miss Gobbe's theological education had 
not been extensive and severe enough to 
enable her to disentangle the crudities and 
frequent self-contradictions of this author 
from among the few vital truths which he 
championed. She was greatly influenced 
by James Martineau. The estimate which 
America places on Theodore Parker's wri- 
tings is indicated by the fact that there is 
no collected edition of them on this side of 
the sea. Miss Cobbe edited Parker's works, 
and published them in a London edition. 

Her best studies in ethics were in the 



field of intellectual morals. She was an 
enthusiastic reader of the foremost works 
of Emmanuel Eant, and of his school 
in philosophy. She has remained all her 
life a devout champion of spiritual theism. 
Her religious affiliations have been with 
Unitarianism, but she has never been bitter 
nor harsh toward orthodoxy. Her Amer- 
ican acquaintances seem to have been 
chiefly in Unitarian circles, but she speaks 
with reverence of Mrs. Stowe and other 
American reformers who were by no means 
in agreement with her Unitarian negations. 
In England she was closely associated in 
various reforms with Dean Stanley, Lord 
Shaftesbury and even Cardinal Manning. 

As a leader of the crusade against viv- 
isection, Miss Cobbe had a long and difficult 
and yet substantially victorious career. 
The vicissitudes of her various enterprises 
of reform illustrate her character from 
many points of view, and show that she 
had some of the military qualities of her 
own soldierly and gallant father. Miss 
Cobbe's well-known rich vein of wit and 
humor appears with engaging frequency in 
her descriptions of travel, as well as in her 
discussions of reform. 

On the whole, these books record the 
life of a genial and noble spirit highly 
endowed with woman's best qualities, and 
yet achieving a rich life without marriage, 
for which, Miss Cobbe says, she has hardly 
had time or desire. 

American Men of Lettebs: George 
William Curtk. By Edward Carey. 12 
mo. pp. 343. Boston and New York. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., The Riverside 
Press, Cambridge. 1894. 

George William Curtis, editor, orator, 
reformer, man of letters, an American of 
one of the highest types, has here a biog- 
raphy which exhibits, with vividness and 
fairness, his many-sided character. The 
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letters, of which the book is largely made 
up, are many of them of great historic and 
personal interest, besides being often models 
of literary force and felicity. As examples 
of the sketches of public men, the following 
of Webster and Lincoln are both very 
striking, the former especially so, when it 
is remembered that it was written by a 
youth of only nineteen years: 

June 17, 1843. The day was a fine one to me ; 
finest of all that I saw and beard Daniel Web- 
ster. We struggled through the crowd and 
stood only a rod or two in front of him, saw 
him plainly, heard him distinctly. It was a 
noble spectacle. As far on one side as the eye 
could reach up the bill was a silent multitude, 
out of whose midst, solemnly and lonely against 
the sky, rose the monument. On the other 
stood this man, solemn and lonely also, the 
strength of Olympian Jove in bis figure and 
mien, yet a wild, lonely spectacle. Too great 
for party, not yet great enough for quiet inde- 
pendence. Not the calm dignity of a soul self- 
oentered, who rules the world, but the restless 
grandeur of a Titan storming heaven. His 
mouth curled, his eye flashed, as if among that 
mass he was king, but the higher crown could 
not be seen upon him. Though by no means 
satisfying my idea of a great man, be is certainly 
a strong man— Hercules, if not Apollo, (p. 24.) 

July 9, 1861. I envy no other age. I believe, 
with all my heart, in the cause and in Abe 
lincoln. His message is the most truly Amer- 
ican message ever delivered. Think upon what 
a millennial year we have fallen when the 
President of the United States declares officially 
that this government is founded upon the rights 
of man. Wonderfully acute, simple, sagacious, 
and of antique honesty, I can forgive the Jokes 
and the big hands and the inability to make 
bows. Some of us who doubted were wrong. 
This people is not rotten. What the young 
men dream the old men shall see. (p. 147.) 

The chapters in this book on Mr. Curtis, 
as "The Leader of Reform" and "The Typ- 
ical Independent," are peculiarly forceful 
and suggestive. The great cause of Civil 
Service Reform commanded from Mr. Curtis 
months and years of steady labor, anxious 



study and patient attention to detail. His 
addresses on this vital and complex theme 
are among the best monuments of his 
heroic literary life. 

Socialism: Fabian Lectures. By G. Ber- 
nard Shaw, with introduction by Edward 
Bellamy. Price 76 cents. Charles E. Brown 
& Co., Boston, Mass. 

The recent publication of these essays in 
America marks a new era in the socialistic 
propaganda in the United States. They are 
the product of the Fabian Society of London, 
which has done so much to render socialism 
popular in England. The members of this 
society deliver more than seven hundred 
such addresses annually to the working 
people of London. The influence they 
must exert is evident. In the first place, 
these addresses are not of the incendiary, 
revolutionary type. The Society takes its 
name from the policy advocated — that of 
Fabius, who was rendered at first unpop- 
ular by his dilatory tactics, but finally 
famous for the success of his methods 
against Hannibal. The Society advocates 
no break in the continuity of development 
of English institutions, and these essays 
are especially valuable for the light thrown 
upon the present stage of English socialism 
in connection with both past and future. 
The ideal of the Fabians is sharply distin- 
guished from that of the continental 
socialists, as well as that of the American 
nationalists. The Fabians do not advocate 
an equal distribution of the products of 
labor, but a distribution proportionate to 
merits. 

The central truth and the strongest 
argument of socialism is made the basis of 
all these essays; that is, the organic con- 
ception of society. By insistence upon the 
inter-relations and interdependence of all 
classes in society, they seize a position which 
is practically impregnable. The essays only 
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claim to present an outline, and from its 
scope the one on the ^^Historical Basis of 
Socialism^' is necessarily the most unsatis- 
factory. As Edward Bellamy predicts in 
the preface, the time is near at hand when 
a knowledge of what socialism means will 
be an essential part of an education. Cer- 
tainly few better ways exist of getting this 
knowledge than through these essays. The 
coming century will certainly have to face 
the problem. And the spirit of the epoch is 
to neither accept nor reject a priori, but to 
test and judge by the results. 

The Standard Dictionary, published by 
the Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York City, 
the second volume of whic^ has recently 
been finished, is thoroughly up to date. 
There are a number of valuable features in 
this work which make it a book especially 
adapted to all people. One of them, the 



plan of putting the common meaning of 
words first, greatly facilitates the use of the 
dictionary with the larger proportion of 
readers. Most people turn to a dictionary 
for the definition of a word. Those a little 
more scholarly will look for its derivation 
and synonyms. It is, therefore, essential 
to the great body of the people that the 
definition be given first. 

The dictionary is very substantially 
bound, and the colored plates are exception- 
ally fine. It is in every way one of the 
most practical and useful dictionaries ever 
issued to the public. 



BOOKS RECEIVED. 

The Great PnoBiiEM op Substance and Its 
Attributes. Publishers, K^an Paul, 
Trench, Trubner & Co., Paternoster House, 
Charing Cross Road, London. 
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the new YORK SOCIETY FOB THE 
SUPPRESSION OF VICE. 

ANTHONY COMSTOCK^S great work 
progresses with extraordinary success. 
Certain slanderous charges made against 
him by one of the witnesses before the 
Lexow Committee were stricken from its 
record "as unworthy of belief." This was 
precisely the vindication which the honor- 
able character of the committee had led the 
enlightened public to expect. We have 
asked Mr. Comstock to summarize for us 
his annual report, and he has made the 
following very suggestive reply: 

The defense of the moral purity of the 
more than twenty-two millions of youth 
and children in this country is the most 
important work of reform extant. In 
March, 1872, this work began. The fol- 



lowing year the Legislature of the State of 
New York chartered this society, and 
enacted rigid laws against the sale and 
disseminating of obscene, lewd and indecent 
books, pictures and articles for indecent 
and immoral use. 

The last anniversary of this society was 
held in New York City, Tuesday evening, 
January 29th. The report of the Board of 
Managers there presented, disclosed facts of 
startling interest. Nineteen hundred and 
thirty-eight arrests have been made, and 
more than sixty-eight tons weight of con- 
traband matter have been seized. 

Stories of bloodshed, lust and crime are 
infecting our youth with a malignant dis- 
order, namely, immoral imagination. Mul- 
tiply the harm which one single foul story 
or picture is capable of by the following 
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amount of matters seized, and then say 
whether there is any more important work 
of reform than the keeping of the children 
free from the infections of moral leprosy. 

The following matters have been pre- 
sented from fulfilling their Satanic mission, 
and have been seized and destroyed: 61,449 
pounds of books, 831,848 photographs and 
pictures, 27,424 pounds of stereotype plates 
for printing books, 5,550 negatives for 
making photographs, 384 steel and copper 
plates, 688 electro-plates and woodcuts. 

Nine institutions of learning have been 
visited during the year, and most infamous 
matter found circulating among children 
of both sexes. In one school, foulest mat- 
ters were found being sent by mail to the 
daughters of two ministers. In a boy's 
academy, thirteen varieties of infamous 
books were found circulating. In another 
institute, sons of some of the leading 
families of the State of New York were 
made to disgorge matters which they had 
been reading and loaning to their com- 
panions to read. These assaults upon the 
integrity of the young demanded and 
received earnest attention. 

One publisher of twenty-four varieties of 
woodcat pictures was arrested, and about 
12,000 books and pictures seized. The same 
day another dealer was taken into custody 
and about 13,000 more vile matters seized. 
Three days later, the printer of the thirteen 
varieties of foul books mentioned above was 
arrested in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, and 
15,000 books captured. A photographer was 
captured with 126 negatives, another with 46 
negatives, and still another with 100 neg- 
atives, besides thousands of pictures. Four 
foreign foes — miscreants, who were detected 
sending most atrocious matter into this 
country — were reported to the Postmaster 
General and Secretary of State, and their 
operations stopped. 



While the secretary of the society was 
absent at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, prosecu- 
ting the arrested printer there, John W. GofE, 
without a single intimation or warning, at 
the close of a day's session of the Lexow 
Committee, when everyone was excited and 
expectant of some great disclosures against 
high police officials, with the press of the 
land waiting to receive by telegraph every 
new sensation oflEered before the Lexow 
Committee, placed a convicted green-goods 
swindler upon the witness-stand to stab the 
man who had been largely instrumental in 
bringing about these grand results. 

Louis S. Streep falsely swore that "he 
had paid Anthony Comstock $1,000 to 
dismiss certain indictments, which had been 
found in the state courts against him, for 
the green-goods swindle." 

Finding it impossible to go before the 
committee the next morning, I sent the 
following letter. It was not so much the 
false testimony as the unprofessional, 
unlawyer-like and unjudicial summing up 
and pronouncing of judgment by Mr. Goff, 
who prostituted his position when he did it, 
that I complain of: 

December 28, 1894. 
To THE Lexow Committbe, New York City^ 
New York. 

(?en<^©m6n;— Yesterday, whUe absent in Penn- 
sylvania attending court, two persons by the 
name of Streep were allowed to appear before 
your committee and make a false aud peijured 
statement concerning myself and this office. 

The counsel for your committee, if the reports 
be true, committed a greater outrage upon the 
administration of law and the rules of evidence, 
when he summed up the case and said that you, 
the committee, "have got to accept it as true, 
after hearing the testimony of these two 
witnesses, that Mr. Anthony Comstock, the 
agent of a private society, has accepted money 
for the same purpose for which the police have 
accepted it." 

I am obliged to go to Brooklyn to attend 
court this morning, and I therefore write to 
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explain my absence and to say, as soon as I 
return from Brooklyn, I request that an oppor- 
tunity may be given me to show the perjured 
character of the statements made before your 
committee yesterday. There is not one single 
syllable of truth in the statement that I ever 
received money from either of these men or from 
any other source. 

Very respectfully yours, 

Ajnthony Comstock, Secretary. 

Upon receipt of this letter, the committee, 
without waiting to hear me, directed all 
the Streep testimony to be stricken from 
the record as ^'untcorthy of belief/' 

This fact was reiterated by the committee 
the following day, as will be shown by the 
following dialogue between the chairman 
and Mr. Qo£E. 

The spirit of fairness of the committee, 
and the double dealing of their counsel, 
are clearly established by the following 
extracts from the official stenographer's 
notes, December 29, 1894, namely: 

'^ Chairman Lexow: The newspapers have 
not reported the entire situation. The 
evidence was stricken from the record 
yesterday for two reasons — one, because it 
did not come within the scope of the 
resolutions under which the committee is 
acting, and secondly, because we did not 
believe the testimony. That was distinctly 
stated yesterday, and it would seem to me 
that would cover the whole of the situation." 

Mr. Go£E would have it appear upon the 
record that only the testimony concerning 
Mr. Mott was stricken out, and not concern- 
ing Mr. Comstock, for he immediately adds: 

^'Mr, Goff: In addition to that, as I 
stated yesterday, on the giving of the 
testimony, the committee immediately 
struck out that part of it which referred to 
Mr. Mott." 

The chairman, in an open and manly 
manner, emphasized what was done, and 
corrected Mr. Goff. He said: 



'^Chairman Lexow: The committee 
authoritatively placed on record yesterday 
its disbelief of the testimony. After the 
committee refused to hear Mr. Comstock 
upon that proposition, it having rejected the 
testimony as unworthy of belief it does not 
seem to me that it would be quite fair to 
allow Mr. Mott to make a statement, and 
to deny the same privilege to Mr. Com- 
stock." 

By the side of his oath I place my 
emphatic word that there was no truth in 
his charges against me. 

Anthony Comstock. 

New York, February 9, 1895. 

In The Voice, of New York, of February 
21st, we find the following editorial note: 

The character of Anthony Comstock has been 
frequeiltly assailed, but without succeaa, by the 
gamblers and blacklegs whose business he has 
driven from pillar to post. The latest attempt 
of the kind was made in the investigation before 
the Lexow Committee, where a green-goods 
swindler testified that Mr. Ck>mstock had black- 
mailed him, and had been paid a large sum of 
money to discontinue certain cases against him. 
The executive committee of the Society for the 
Suppression of Vice now sends us a communi- 
cation regarding the matter, which it requests 
us to notice. The committee, which is com- 
posed of such persons as Samuel Ck>lgate, Morris 
K. Jessup, Kiliaen Van Benssalaer, William C. 
Beecher, and other equally substantial men, 
has investigated the charges carefully and are **of 
the unanimous opinion" that they were **ab80- 
lutely false, and without any basis of truth 
whatsoever." The committee adds, "We have 
perfect confidence in the honor, integrity and 
fidelity of Mr. Comstock." We never had any 
other idea of the story told before the Lexow 
Ck>mmittee. In the first place, the records 
showed that Mr. Ck>mstock did not let up on the 
man who claimed to have been blackmailed. 
In the second place, the committee, on con- 
sidering Mr. Ck>mstock's request to be heard In 
answer, denied it for the reason, publicly stated 
by the chairman at the time, that none of the 
committee believed the testimony given by the 
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bunco man. With this public vindication, both 
from the committee and from his society, the 
unsupported assertions of a confessed green- 
goods swindler ought to give Mr. CJomstock no 
apprehension that the public will take any stock 
in this latest effort to cripple his excellent work. 

New York City is the present storm cen- 
ter in reforms, and the writer has found it 
refreshing to make a round of its reform 
agencies. At the Marble Collegiate Church 
he received a copy of a fearless sermon 
against Sunday saloons, recently preached 
by its eloquent pastor. Rev. D. J. Burrell. 
At the Toung Men^s Christian Association 
we found Mr. T. K. Cree enthusiastic over 
the industrial work, and other educational 
features of the Association, which was a 
great union "Institutional Church" before 
that term was invented. In New York 
City alone its night schools, called "educa- 
tional classes," have 2,000 students. At 
the philanthropic capitol, the Charities 
Building, we found the oflScers of the Dr. 
Parkhurst Society not in the least disheart- 
ened by the new diflSculties — the Republican 
boss seeking to use a splendid non-parti- 
san victory for personal and political ends, 
and the Republican Mayor proposing to do 
more for the saloons than Tammany ever 
did. Dr. Parkhurst's book, "Our Fight 
with Tammany," issued the day before this 
visit, during the battle with Tammany^s 
successors, seemed to need an addition. 
Another timely book, of which we saw a 
prospectus at Revell's Publishing House, 
which is strong in Christian Sociology, was 
Dr. Wm. Howe Tollman's "Municipal 
Reform," which will be issued before this 
note is in print. At CrowelPs we found the 
prospectus of Professor George A. Herron's 
new book, "The Christian State," which will 
also be out before this notice of it. 

At the oflBce of the Review of Reviews 
we found Dr. Albert Shaw, its able editor, 



younger than his work had led us to expect. 
The Century Company has just published 
his book on "Municipal Government in 
Great Britain," a subject of which he has^ 
already shown us the value, picturing 
foreign cities as models for our misgoverned 
cities. The January issue of his magazine 
shows by its selections from the magazines 
that social science is outrunning natural 
science in popular interest. The Voice 
editorial of the previous week on the com- 
ing social slavery has also shown by the 
responses it has awakened, as we ascertained 
at the office, that industrial perils are being- 
keenly felt all over the land. Although 
The Voice is first of all a prohibition organ, 
it is more and more becoming a leader of 
industrial reforms as well. 

At Anthony Comstock^s office we found 
proofs of his Report and addresses at the 
recent anniversary of his society. It is a 
sad commentary on human nature that a 
hero so tried and true should need to vindi- 
cate himself against the charge of bribery 
uttered against him in revenge by a 
Lezow witness whom he had caused to be 
punished years before. That such reckless 
charges of corrupt men against reformers 
are believed even by some Christians, we 
have had sad occasion to note. Mrs. Emile 
D. Martinis work as Purity Superintendent 
of the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union in fighting "living pictures" apd 
deadly pictures on theater bUl-boards, waa 
at the time of my visit still in progress^ 
She had written to the Mayor thanking him 
for cleaning the streets of physical filthy 
and asking him to clean them of more 
serious moral corraption. 

We found in progress in New York a 
temperance revival in connection with the 
evangelistic labors of Mr. T. Edward 
Murphy, which promises to become a 
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mighty influence. A most remarkable bat- 
tle then on in the courts of Brooklyn, 
between the strikers and their employers, 
promised to do more for the former than 
the unsuccessful methods of violence, and 
to add to remarkable court decisions, which 
have recently, with ever-increasing empha- 
sis, declared the rights of the public to 
control public corporations, as well as to 
suppress disorder. 

INDUSTBIAL INTEBE8TS IK COKOBESS. 

Industrial interests are most prominently 
represented in the present Congress by the 
bill prepared by the Chicago Strike Com- 
mission for National Arbitration of Strikes. 

The President is authorized to appoint a 
Board of Conciliation and Arbitration, con- 
sisting of five persons, of whom not more 
than three shall be of one political party. 
One of these must understand railway 
management and one must belong to an 
organization of railway employees. This 
Board is to intervene in all labor conflicts 
and make an impartial investigation, and 
by publishing their findings, invoke public 
opinion to the right side. During the 
pendency of the arbitration no employee 
involved in it is to be discharged, nor is any 
employee to quit work without thirty days' 
notice. The bill encourages the incorpo- 
ration of associations of railway employees, 
and provides that the rules of such associ- 
'ations shall require that one who partic- 
ipates in acts of violence during strikes shall 
forfeit his membership. It is also made it 
a misdemeanor for any employer to require 
an employee not to join a labor organiza- 
tion, or to threaten him with discharge 
because of such membership. The value of 
the bill while pending and if passed will 
be largely in its educative influence. The 
labor problem is intricate and difficult, and 
calls for thorough study by the people, and 
this a Congressional discussion will promote. 



INFIDELITY OP C0NGBES8 TO ITS SABBATH- 
CLOSING OBDINANCB. 

The Philadelphia Press published an 
article, which was copied in the Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle, in which it was 
stated that $570,880 were withheld from 
the World's Fair managers by the Treasury 
Department at Washington, on the ground 
that the Fair was more or less open on Sun- 
day. . . . Secretary Carlisle ruled that 
the condition for Sunday closing was not 
sufficiently complied with, so the souvenir 
coins remaining on hand when the decision 
was reached were confiscated by the 
government. 

In spite of the ezplicitness of this twice- 
told tale, the writer scanned it with skep- 
ticism, knowing that Mr. Carlisle had not in 
the past been so zealous to avenge offenses 
against the Sabbath as this report would 
indicate. On inquiry by letter, his clerk 
states that the $570,880 were retained in 
accordance with the act of Congress, to pay 
awards. 

The administration is therefore not to be 
credited with any executive fidelity to the 
law of Congress in regard to Sabbath 
closing beyond the tardy, reluctant, half- 
hearted suggestion of the Attorney General, 
after receiving a bombardment of petitions, 
that his representative at Chicago should 
proceed against the violators of law. The 
finale of the juridical farce in Chicago, 
therefore, was the decision that Judge Stein 
never hcui any jurisdiction in the matter. 
This verdict was secured since the Fair 
was over, by the same directors in whose 
behalf Judge Stein issued his famous 
and infamous injunction against obeying 
the law of Congress, because he had 
subsequently fined said directors for 
closing without his consent. Our judiciary 
is the best part of our politics, but the 
part played by the courts in the World's 
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Fair Sabbath-closing case was a comedy of 
errors, which we do well to ponder now 
that it is complete. First, a Federal Dis- 
trict Court, by a vote of two to one, sus- 
tained the law of Congress for Sabbath 
closing, and issued an injunction against 
opening. Second, the National Chief Jus- 
tice, without argument, suspended the 
injunction temporarily, and afterward per- 
manently. Third, Judge Stein, in a local 
court, enjoined closing. Fourth, Judge 
Goggin, with two associates, took the matter 
np, and the two associates having outvoted 
Goggin in favor of the Sabbath, he drove 
them from the judgment-seat in a manner 
that suggested the insertion of an ^^r^' 
in his name, and sustained the injunction 
against closing. Then, the directors having 
been led by lack of patronage to close in 
order to placate friends of the Sabbath, 
they were fined by Judge Stein for con- 
tempt and so reopened. Last of all, when 
the Fair was over, to escape their fines, 
they secured the decision that Judge Stein 
had no jurisdiction. Comment is needless. 
Contempt of court is in such case no crime. 

SCIENTIFIC TEMPERANCE EDUCATION. 

To secure legislation to compel the 
educators of New York State to obey the 
scientific temperance education law, which 
they have hitherto violated in many cases, 
is the strange mission of Mrs. Mary H. 
Hunt at the State Legislature. What bet- 
ter specimen of the habitual lawlessness of 
Americans could be afforded than the occa- 
sion of this effort? How much it was 
needed, and why, may be inferred from the 
result of the writer's effort at the enforce- 
ment of the law in question, in a New York 
village where he happened to be temporarily, 
a village so strongly in favor of temperance 
that no liquor-selling was allowed. On 



inquiry of school-children, h^ found that 
no temperance lessons were taught. On 
further inquiry of the chairman of the 
school trustees, he found that of the five 
trustees, three, including himself, were 
favorable to the law and two opposed, but 
the chairman did not think best to move 
too rapidly in enforcing the law, as he 
frankly said it might jeopardize his re-elec- 
tipn. The principal of the school, being a 
smoker, had for that reason been opposed 
to the law, and several teachers, having 
been criticized years before by the Woman's 
Christian Temperance "Union for their 
manner of teaching temperance, had 
revenged themselves by giving up the study 
altogether. If teachers thus treat our laws 
as a bill of fare, of which they can pass 
over what does not strike their fancy, what 
wonder if we have successive generations 
of law-breakers? Let us hope the current 
revival of civic patriotism will not wholly 
spend itself on corrupt officials, but will 
also cultivate a much-needed loyalty to law 
in the people. 

NATIONAL OWNERSHIP OF BAILROADS. 

Government ownership of railroads, 
another movement hitherto favored only by 
social reformers, has received the indorse- 
ment of a prominent commercial body, the 
Denver Chamber of Commerce. Even those 
who oppose it recognize that this proposal 
meets with growing favor among the people, 
and that the political discussion of it cannot 
be long delayed. Before the recent rail- 
road pooling bill was passed, the United 
States Strike Commission, in its report on the 
Chicago strike, declared that such a pooling 
would be a peril to our own national liber- 
ties through its massing of railroad power, 
and that greatly increased control or owner- 
ship would be a necessary defense. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE MONTHLY MAGAZINES. 



ATLANTIC MONTHLY, 

PEBBUARY. 

ABingalAr Lite. Kilzah^ih Stuart 

Phelps. 
The Subtle Art of ftpeech-feacliDg. 

Bj Mrs. Alexander Gi^hftm Bell. 
Tbe Life of Nancy. By Sarrtli Orne 

Jcwctt. 
A Study of thQ Mob. 
Russia as a ClvillElng Force In Asia* 
»*Com(* Down." 
The Protiout fmatuHof CIyU Servlc* 

Reform. By Theodore EtoosevelL 
Cello TtiJ^xtor. 
Three English Novels: Meredith^n 

1/inl Ormont &od His Aiiitiitii; 

Calne's The Manxman ; Du Mau- 

rler^RTrUhy, 
Recent Translations from the Clafia- 

IM. 

BIBLICAL WORLD. 

FfSllltUAItY. 

The tnt^rpretatlcjo of the Old Tci- 

lumen L AH AfTec^ed hy Modern 

8cholarflhlp. 
The Tea<:hlag of Josua. IL: The 

M*?lhodi ot HlB Tea^^hlIlKa* 
Tlio OrliflnttlUy of the Apotuljpse. 

11, 
Comparative RRllglon Notes- The 

Farllametit ol Bt^Mgione and tbe 

Rarro w» Lect a res h I p» 

CHURCn AT HOME AND ABROAD 

FKjanUAliV. 
CurToot EventM fttid the Kingdom* 
Gem of the Moaatalns. 
New Hpanlfih Reformat Lon.^ 
RemlnlatenccB of Profesaor Shedd. 
Colleg^i and Academies 
Froedmen. 

COSMOPOLITAN. 

F£BSUABT. 

The Altar of Mammon. 

From Baku to Bamarkand. 

Ore at PaftHloos of Hliitory. 

What China Bhould Do. 

The Fall of Loul« FhlUlppe. 

A Tbree-fltranded Yarn^ 

HJstory and ProgrCHs of th« Bzl11i>L 

Finny Protege* of Uncle Sam. 

A Parting ami a Meeting. By W. D. 

Howellii. 
The RpflectlonK of ft ConiuL 
BAlvatlou via. the Baek. By Julian 

Hawthorne. 
The Btory of a Thoniand. Alhlon 

W. TourgBC. 



ECLECTIC. 

FBBBUABT. 

The Knowledge of Good And Evil. 

Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Recent Science. 

Religion and Popular Literature. 

The Crimea in 1854 and 1894. 

The Oreat Astronomers. 

The New Secularism. 

Women Under Islam: Their Social 

Status and Legal Rights. 
Rubenetein. 
An Old Society Wit 
My Escape from Mulai Bushta. 
Recollections of James Anthony 

Froude. 
The Muse of the Angel. 



HARPER'S. 

FBBBUABT. 

New York Colonial Privateers. 

.Tohn Sanders, Laborer. 

Hearts Insurgent. Thomas Hardy. 

French Fighters in Africa. 

The Merry Maid of Aroady. By Mrs. 

Burton Harrison, t 
Down the West Coast. 
Art in Glasgow. 
Love in the' Big Barracks. 
Music in America. 
Oudeypour, the City of the Sunrise. 
The Princess Aline. II. By Richard 

Harding Davis. 



LIPPINCOTT'S. 

FBBBUABY. 

The Chapel of Ease. 

Tbe Diamond-back Terrapin. 

Quong Lee. 

A Walk in Winter. 

The Fate of the Farmer. 

Corpus Christi in Seville. 

The Beginnings of a Cavalry Troop. 

An Idyl of the Forties. 



MCCLURE'S. 

FEBBUABY. 

Napoleon Bonaparte. 
The Wax Cast of the Face of Napo- 
leon. 
Lincoln as Commander-in-chief. 
Stevenson in the South Sea. 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 



NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

FEBBUABT. 

The Financial Muddle. By Hon. J. 
Sterling Morton, Hon. William 
M. Springer and Henry W. Can- 
non. 

Literature and the English Book 
Trade. By Ouida. 

Politics and the Farmer. 

The New Pulpit. 

Recollections of Robert Louis Stev- 
enson. 

Problems in Indian Territory. 

The Matrimonial Puzzle. 

Why We Need a National Univer- 
sity. 

The Psychical Comedy. 

Personal History of the Second 
Empire. 



OVERLAND MONTHLY. 

FBBBUABT. 

Famous Calif ornians of Other Days. 

Evolution of Shipping and Ship- 
building on the Pacific Coast. II. 

The Mongol Triad. 

True Tales of the Old West. 

The Looting of the Second National. 

The Wild Flowers of Hawaii. 

Divination and Fortune-telling 
among the Chinese in America. 

Is Opposition to the Income Tax 
Either Logical or Legal? 



OUTING. 

FBBBUABY. 

With Gun and Palette among th» 

Red-skins. 
The Blind Parisians Awheel. 
A Jamestown Romance. 
*'Ma P*tlte Philomene." 
Miniature Yacht Modeling. 
Grffico-Roman Games in California. 
Lenz*s World Tour AwheeL 
Curling in the Northwest. 
The National Guard of New York 

State. 
Witch Kate. 

REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

FBBBUABY. 

The World's Event for 1806: Atlan- 
ta Exposition. 

Canada's Prairie Commonwealth: 
A Study, of Civil Government in 
Manitoba. 

Robert Louis Stevenson. 
I Anton Rubenstein. 




General William Booth. 

Salvation Army. 
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BLOTS ON OUR CIVILIZATION.^ 

ON the morning of Wednesday, the 
thirteenth of March, there appeared 
in the daily newspapers three pieces of news 
which greatly discredited the civilization of 
tho country. One dispatch announced that 
a mob of white men in New Orleans had 
murdered some negroes because the steam- 
ship companies employed them instead of 
whites to unload their vessels. The murder 
was deliberately planned and carried out. 
The afFair lasted a short time, but long 
enough for the shooting of a British citizen. 
The mayor seemed to be supine. This inci- 
dent creates an international controversy, 
and the United States government, as once 
before, when a mob in the same city mur- 
dered some Italians, is called upon to 
answer for the inability of the authorities 
of New Orleans to protect life, although ii 
has no power over those authorities. 

^4n Colorado some Italians had murdered 
a deputy sheriff, and the mob had taken 
justice into their own hands, and had killed 
five of the murderers as they were on their 
way to jail. A general riot followed. Shot- 
gnns and revolvers in the hands of angry 
mobs usurped the functions of the law. 

^^Still more disgraceful, if anything could 
be more disgraceful than these incidents, 
was the occurrence that marked the closing 
hours of the session of the Legislature of 
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Indiana. There was a conflict between 
Governor Matthews and the Legislature; 
they were at odds over an attempt of the 
latter to remove the custodian of the State 
Capitol. It was a petty party squabble for 
a petty oflSce. The Legislature had passed 
the removal bill, and the Governor had 
waited until the last moment to veto it. 
He wished to prevent the Legislature from 
passing the measure over his objections. 
He therefore sent his secretary with his 
message at the last moment. The Repub- 
lican lawmakers were waiting for him. 
They tried to keep him in the elevator by 
running it continuously up and down. 
Finally he escaped, to fall into the hands of 
a mob only a little less murderously inclined 
than the ruffians of New Orleans and Col- 
orado. These lawmakers, representing the 
dignity and sovereignty of Indiana, broke 
the secretary's ribs, and fought and beat one 
another. A disgusting fight ended the 
session, and the people of Indiana were 
shamed by the men whom they chose as 
their representatives, just as the people of 
New Orleans and Colorado were disgraced 
by the failure of the city and state author- 
ities to prevent the rule of murderers. 

"We may say that thia disgrace ia local- 
In a measure this is true. But in a still 
greater measure the whole country is respon- 
sible for conduct that, as the London News 
says, would not be out of place in the 
wilds of Dahomey. For whatever crimes 
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resnlt from differences between the races in 
the Southern states, for whatever violence 
marks the barbarism of the frontier, and for 
whatever nifiBanism disgraces the Legisla- 
ture of Indiana, the outside world now holds 
the nation responsible. If foreign citizens 
are wronged in these outbreaks, the nation, 
and not the complaisant servants' of the 
mob in the local administrations, must 
respond to the governments of the injured. 
All these crimes and outrages are marks of 
a low order of civilization. They cannot be 
cured by more law. There is already law 
enough, if it were enforced, to hang the 
murderers of New Orleans and Colorado, 
and to imprison the law-breaking legisla- 
tors of Indiana. The trouble is with the 
men chosen to enforce the law, and they 
are the base fruitage of an unwholesome, 
or at least an indifferent public opinion. 
What is needed is general enlightenment, 
including a due appreciation of the sanctity 
of law, a reverence for peace and order and 
for the high places, to which only the 
worthiest citizens should be chosen. And 
whatever we may justly say of the disgrace 
inflicted on the country by these recent 
occurrences in the South and West, the 
East has not done its duty in spreading 
such enlightenment when we consider a 
Murphy machine in Troy and Tammany 
corruption in New York." 

BE8ULT8 op CIVIC REVIVAL. 

As a result of the current civic revival 
there has been an improvement in many 
places in the quality of city ofiBcials, whose 
reform work should not be lost sight of 
because of the greater interest in the New 
York City case. 

Hon. Caleb S. Denny, of Indianapolis, a 
Christian mayor, on coming into office in 
January, suppressed public gambling, and 
so caused a very wholesome emigration of 
gamblers, who would not have been able 



to find refuge elsewhere had good citizens 
everywhere done their duty. The liquor 
dealers of Indianapolis, backed by the 
brewers and the State Liquor Dealers^ Asso- 
ciation, attempted to defy Mayor Denny 
when he called on them to obey the laws^ 
but they have at last been compelled ta 
close on the Sabbath and after a certain 
hour at night, as by law required, with a 
consequent reduction of crime about one 
half. This was not accomplished until the 
police had been reinforced and increased to 
overcome this whisky rebellion. 

Men who care little for temperance will 
at length see that the saloon, because of its 
lawlessness, to say nothing of its liquor,, 
must be blotted out. Mayor Weir, of Lin- 
coln, has proven that prostitution can be 
suppressed. Wheeling, whose chief of 
police is unwisely elected instead of being- 
appointed, has this time elected a good 
man, around whom it is hoped good men 
will so cordially rally that the pressure of 
corrupt influences cannot break down hi» 
high resolves as it has in so many other 
cases where a reform officer has been 
carried off by the enemy to be their own 
captain. Marietta also rejoices in a mayor 
of a higher order than is usual there or 
elsewhere. But everywhere a municipal 
league or good government club is needed, 
to express and apply the co-operation of 
good citizens with good officers. 

THE LAST C0K0BE88. 

The Congress which expired March 4th,. 
"died without being desired,^^ as the Bible 
says of unworthy and unloved rulers. It 
reminds us of the funeral of a cross, 
crabbed, unpopular citizen, in passing^ 
which a stranger asked the sexton, '^Whai 
did he die of? What was the com- 
plaint?" "No complaint," said the sexton; 
^'everybody satisfied!'^ But we should noi 
forget the principle that we are to search 
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for good things in those we dislike. Let 
us be thankful to Congress for some things 
it did not do, or only half did — for its 
refusals to make states of New Mexico, 
Neyada and Oklahoma, or to allow rail- 
way pooling or the refunding of the Union 
Pacific Railway debt. 

Reformers will also find omens of hope 
for a break-up of old party lines in the 
diyisions of both leading parties on the 
tariff and silver. Mr. Reed could no more 
rally Republicans as a whole about gold 
than Mr. Bland could rally Democrats as a 
whole about free silver. Free trade is as 
little a party badge. The anti-saloon and 
anti-monopoly issues, which together form 
the platform of the Populists of Canada, 
the Patrons of Industry, in the present 
campaign, inyolve far greater matters finan- 
cially and morally, and probably have a 
larger following among the people, who 
agree with Mr. Carnegie that not high 
tariff or low, but stable tariff is what is 
most needed and desired. 

In one respect the recently deceased 
Congress outran its predecessors in right- 
eousness, though outrunning them in 
wickedness also. No other recent Congress 
has passed more than one measure in favor 
of moral reforms. One good law has 
seemed to exhaust the virtue of each Con- 
gtess. One Congress passed an anti- 
Mormon law, the next an anti-lottery law, 
the next a World^s Fair Sabbath-closing 
law. But this Congress passed not only 
the Hoar anti-lottery law, but also the 
Lodge liquor investigating law. Eight 
times during the last quarter of a century the 
Senate has passed a liquor investigation 
bill, only to see it strangled in the House, 
usually in committee. But it is at last the 
law of the land that the Department of 
Labor, of which Hon. Carroll D. Wright is 
chief, shall use its statistical experts to 



ascertain the influence of the liquor trafiBc 
and drinking usages upon society. Unable 
to find from the papers of three cities 
whether this measure had passed or failed, 
I got the news by writing to Mr. Wright, 
who assures me that the department, with 
full power, will in a few months undertake 
the investigation. This is the best temper- 
ance news we have had for years, and yet 
the newspapers thought it not worth tell- 
ing. Reforms run into each other like 
intertwining branches, and this vote on 
temperance reform and labor reform and 
newspaper reform, leads on to Sabbath 
reform, for this excellent law was passed 
with others in the needless and lawless 
Sunday sessions with which Congress ended 
its most dishonorable career. 

A NEW CAHPAIOK IflEBDED. 

Mrs. Mary H. Hunt has almost bleached 
the map of the United States by her work 
as the queen of the lobby, securing temper- 
ance education laws in all states but 
four. Now let another such woman be 
found, if possible, to bleach the black map ^ 
of our country by like campaigns against 
the infamous age of consent laws. This age 
is eighteen only where woman^s vote is 
a power — ^in Wyoming and Kansas. Every- 
where else, by masculine votes, a maiden^s 
purity is left less protected than her 
property. She may not consent to the 
disposal of her property until she has 
reached her majority, but her "consent^* 
counts in palliation and partnership of 
guilt much earlier in the disposal of her 
purity in most of our states. Missouri 
previous to this writing (March 2d) has 
passed a bill through the Lower House 
raising the age to eighteen; and the first 
bill ever presented by a woman is pending 
in the Colorado Legislature raising the age 
to twenty-one. 

The whitening of the map on this sub* 
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j6ct would no doubt be easier than has been 
the work of whitening it for temperance 
education, since our infamous age of con- 
sent laws would hardly be defended by the 
most shameless legislator in public. Like 
the worfiis that run from the light when a 
stone is uncovered, the friends of such laws 
would hide for shame, if the blaze of public 
indignation were turned upon these enact- 
ments that have endured only because they 
were mostly unobserved. 

MB. CABNBGIE'B opinion. 

The Voice, in an interesting controversy 
with Mr. Carnegie, who has been giving 
lectures to college students on wealth, 
shows that while labor probably gets higher 
wages in the United States than in Europe, 
as Mr. Carnegie claims, the disproportion 
between labor^s share and capital's share is 
here greater than abroad, so that European 
capitalists in reality make a fairer division 
of the joint products. It should be added, 
also, that capitalists are seldom allowed in 
other lands to defraud their fellow-stock- 
holders by watering stock. Preventing 
this also protects the public, since a corpo- 
ration which is attempting to pay dividends 
on a vast fictitious stock, overcharges the 
public, and at the same time skimps its 
service. 

In this connection should be mentioned 
the passage by the House of Representa- 
tives of an arbitration bill, a combination 
of the bill drawn by Hon. Carroll D. 
Wright and another drawn by Attorney- 
General Olney, by which the compulsion of 
public sentiment will be brought to bear 
to constrain the parties to a proposed strike 
to submit their claims to an impartial arbi- 
tration board, which being agreed to, the 
award shall be binding on both parties, and 
neither sudden dismission nor sudden deser- 
tion shall be allowed. 



THB POWBB OF A UNITED CHBIBTENDOM. 

Temperance leaders have been saying- 
recently that the church might settle the 
liquor question in the arena of politics, on 
the estimate that there are four millions of 
voters in the Protestant churches. It is 
an interesting fact that this estimate i& 
confirmed by one who has studied statistics 
of late with no reference to this question^ 
Rev. Dr. W. W. H. Roberts, Clerk of 
the Presbyterian General Assembly, in hia 
articles in the Independent on Men in the 
Churches, whom by investigation he finds 
to be only half as numerous as the women. 
He reaches the conclusion that the potential 
voters who are Protestant church members 
number 4,558,412. With such a resistless 
balance of power the church cannot excuse 
itself for not overthrowing every evil that 
has been intrenched in politics, rum, gam- 
bling, lust, monopoly and the whole robber 
gang. 

That church membership has not meant 
as much in civic righteousness and social 
virtue as it should have meant, is suggested 
with grim humor in the fact that these 
statistics show that the most religious state 
in the Union is South Carolina, seventy-one 
per cent of whose voters are church mem- 
bers, white and black. In this respect the 
South us a whole leads all other sections, 
New England and the Middle States having 
only one fifth of the voters on the church 
rolls. 

WHY NOT ELBCT BBNATOBS DIBBCT? 

He must be conservative indeed who hae 
not been awakened to the necessity of the 
election of senators by the people, by the 
screaming farce of the so-called senatorial 
elections of this year. New Jersey and 
Nebraska elected railway attorneys, as if 
to proclaim that the real ruler in each of 
those states is the "railroad king.'^ Good 
men who were near the scene in Minnesota- 
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show the opposite of patriotic pride over 
that staters senatorial election, in which 
patronage is said to have been the yictori- 
ous power. Oregon, after wasting the 
whole Legislative session in a deadlock, to 
the neglect of state laws, at the last 
moment before expiration by limitation, 
brought out a "dark horse." At this 
writing, Delaware is deadlocked by what, 
in our opinion, is the boldest of bribery. 

The doctrine of popular senatorial elec- 
tions, already voted by the House, and 
favored by three out of nine senators of 
the Senate's Committee which reported on 
it, the writer accepts for three reasons: 
First, because there are greater opportuni- 
ties for bribery in a legislative election 
than in a popular election; second, because 
the time of state legislatures is with 
increasing frequency entirely consumed in 
this one act to the neglect of state legisla- 
tion; third, because if senators were elected 
by the people, state legislators might be 
elected with reference to their opinions on 
state rather than national questions — that 
is, with reference to questions they can 
legislate upon. 

OUB BAD BEPUXE ABROAD. 

It does look as if the United States would 
have to stop bragging and put the energy 
hitherto used in that direction into reform, 
as in the familiar story of the steam-yacht 
that had not steam enough to whistle and 
progress at the same time. It is reported 
that the reaction against Christianity in 
Japan is partly due to the discovery, 
through newspaper reports, of our munic- 
ipal corruption, our labor insurrections, and 
lynchings, that our Christianity seems pow- 
erless to control our politics, our commerce 
and our customs. 

The unparalleled piracy of our railroad 
manasement, by which foreign investors 
have been roblJed, while our government 
stood idly bv like a corrupted Tammany 
policeman, nas turned our former good 



name abroad into a hated stench, and made 
a prejudice against American securities in 
foreign markets that will cause losses 
greater than all the gains of our tolerated 
rascalities. Our own stockholders, to pro- 
tect themselves against complete robbery 
by their own officers, will be asking the 
government, before the working-men get 
their demands in shape — so thinks the Hon. 
Carroll D. Wright — to buy the railways 
and operate them, to which course our 
nation will be driven, to defend our good 
name, and our foreign trade also. 

MUNICIPAL COirrEOL OF STREET RAILWAYS. 

Mr. Eugene V. Debs, of Chicago strike 
fame, is reported to have declared in a great 
meeting at Chicago that workmen can gain 
nothing by strikes, but should anchor their 
hopes to the ballot-box. Surely, the use of 
violence by a class that has a majority of 
the ballots is inexcusable, whatever may 
be said in defense of violence where the 
oppressed have no vote. 

As we anticipated, the Brooklyn strike 
has greatly promoted the discussion of 
municipal ownership of street railways. Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, discussing preventives of 
such strikes, urges that cities should both 
own and operate the street railways, as 
Albert Shaw, of the Review of Reviews, 
shows is done successfully in Olasgow, 
Birmingham and Manchester. See his new 
book on ^^Municipal Government in Great 
Britain," which is in every way most timely. 
The same writer shows, in the March Review 
of Reviews^ that Buda-Pesth, in Hungary, 
has compelled the electric street railways to 
put their wires under ground, an exper- 
iment, which proves the practicability of 
that method, and its profitableness in spite 
of increased cost. That city also has from 
the first insisted on the use of fenders, and 
consequently the term "deadly trolley" is 
there unknown. Toronto^s large revenue 
from street railways, combined with full 
control, is attracting study. 



AMERICAN TREATY RIGHTS IN TURKEY. 



A BOSTON SYMPOSIUM. 



AMERICAN Treaty Rights in Turkey 
was the topic of a powerful and most 
timely paper read in Boston by the Rev. J. 
K. Greene, D.D., of Constantinople, at a 
reception given by Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Cook, March 7th, from 8 to 7 p. m., at 23 
Beacon Street, to him and to Professor and 
Mrs. J. H. W. Stuckenburg, recently of 
Berlin. Some two hundred guests had been 
invited, and many people of high position 
and influence in missionary and philan- 
thropic circles were present. The veteran 
ex-President Hamlin, so long a missionary 
at Constantinople, and founder of Robert 
College on the Bosphorus, presided in his 
eighty-fifth year, with great dignity and 
tact. Dr. E. K. Alden, late Home Secretary 
of the American Board, opened the meeting 
with prayer. Joseph Cook introduced Dr. 
Hamlin by exhibiting to the company the 
biography of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, 
and saying that, if Turkey knew her best 
friends, she would erect on the banks of the 
Bosphorus, statues to him and to Cyrus 
Hamlin, and that the two ought to be rep- 
resented as Qoethe and Schiller often are, 
with clasped hands. 

The Turkish authorities. Dr. Greene said, 
simply ignored for many years the work of 
the Christian missionaries. The Sultan 
signed treaties in 1889 and in 1856, promis- 
ing religious liberty to all his subjects, and 
to everyone in Turkey, and more especially 
to Mohammedans converted to Christianity. 
These pledges have since been repeatedly 
broken. 

The Turkish government to-day, in its 
year-book, gives an account of every com- 
munity, even the Armenian and Jewish, but 
contains no mention of any Christian gath- 
erings, although they are large and many. 



After the Crimean War the Turkish 
government acted as if it recognized Chris- 
tianity and meant to enforce religious lib- 
erty. Many converts were made, protection 
being assured them, and the people began 
buying Bibles and examining Christianity 
for themselves. By 1864 it was clearly 
seen that the Christian religion was rapidly 
spreading among the Turks. The fears of 
the Sultan were aroused. He had not 
supposed that Christianity could obtain 
any foothold in Turkey, and now the spread 
of that religion was so great that he was 
frightened lest all Turkey become Christian- 
ized. Fourteen members of one mission 
were arrested, thrown into prison and exiled, 
without trial. The explanation of the offic- 
ial newspaper was that- they had made them- 
selves obnoxious by their proselyting zeal. 
Through the demands of Earl Russell, on 
behalf of the English government, the 
exiled Turks were allowed to return. Ever 
since then these persecutions have contin- 
ued. Christians have been maltreated, and 
made to pay a special tax to live. 

Despite the treaties, and in the face of 
such facts as these, the European powers 
have refused to demand the enforcement of 
religious liberty. In 1898 there were six 
well-equipped colleges for men and three 
for young women, twenty-three high 
schools for boys and sixteen for girls, 
having a total of 73,000 scholars. Besides 
these there are over twenty common 
schools. These schools are patronized by 
families who are not members of the 
Protestant community. Almost the entire 
higher education is in the hands of the 
Protestant missions. A Christian educa- 
tion means an awakening from the stagna- 
tion of centuries; it means thought; and 
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^hile it does not mean disloyalty, and does 
not mean revolution, it is nevertheless true 
that those minds affected by it will naturally 
desire the reform of certain methods of the 
government. And the Turkish government 
is doing its best to restrict and control these 
branches of education. 

The chief printing bureaus are in the 
hands of the missionaries, and are looked 
upon with hostile eyes. Evei^ book is 
examined by the censors and taxed ; these 
examinations and taxes are repeated in 
every province. A man is liable to impris- 
onment at any moment, for weeks, without 
accusation or conviction, only to be dis- 
charged, with neither an explanation nor an 
apology. 

The truth of the matter is that the 
Turkish government, deeply regretting that 
it did not end, sixty years ago, all attempts 
to Christianize their country, is doing all it 
can to hamper and ruin the religious and 
educational work of the American mis- 
sions. 

Dr. Greene spoke of the tardiness of the 
American authorities to recognize or rectify 
wrongs done to American citizens, citing 
several instances. The undoing of all that 
had been accomplished by the missions 
would be the result, if there was not some 
action taken, and that very soon. 

After the reading of Dr. Greeners paper. 
Dr. Hamlin spoke of the intrigues of Russia 
as, in his opinion, lying at the bottom of 
many disturbances in the Turkish Empire. 
Mr. H. B. Blackwell, editor of the Woman's 
Journal, summarized the notorious history 
of Ottoman atrocities in the treatment of 
Christians. Rev. F. E. Clark, D.D., founder 
and President of the Toung People^s Society 
of Christian Endeavor, and who has 
recently made a tour of tha world, gave 
incidents of his ride across Asia Minor, 
showing the peril in which many American 



interests there now stand under Turkish 
tyranny. Rev. E. G. Porter, of Dorchester, 
gave a vivid sketch of the Lebanon massa- 
cres, a part of which he witnessed, and of 
the confiscation of a library which he had 
himself forwarded to a missionary college 
at Aintab. Charles Malloy, well known in 
Boston as perhaps the most Emersonian of 
living Emersonians, presented the ethical 
principles of the Concord sage as one indis- 
pensable instrumentality in reforming the 
unspeakable Turk. Mr. M. H. Gulesian, a 
native Armenian, made a spirited address 
on the importance of bringing under the 
control of the aroused Christian sentiment 
of America the foreign secretary at Wash- 
ington and our minister at Constantinople, 
both of whom he severely criticised for the 
apparent indifference with which they allow 
American rights in Turkey to be disre- 
garded. 

Dr. Hamlin criticized General Lew Wal- 
lace's recent defense of the Sultan. 

Hon. C. C. Coffio, in a spirited and earnest 
address, recalled the exploits of Commodore 
Ingraham when with shotted guns he com- 
pelled an Austrian frigate to give up the 
refugee, Martin Koster. At Mr. Cook's 
suggestion a committee of five was 
appointed by the Chair to draw up resolu- 
tions on the Armenian crisis and American 
rights in Turkey. The committee was 
composed of the Hon. C. C. Coffin, Rev. F. 
E. Clark, D.D., Professor Stuckenburg, JRev. 
E. G. Porter, Dr. Green and Rev. W. C. 
Winslow, LL.D., of the Egyptian Explora- 
tion Fund. 

While the committee went out to pre- 
pare the resolutions. Secretary J. L. Barton, 
of the American Board, spoke of the neces- 
sity of new rules in the Consular service, 
forbidding decorations to the members of 
families of our representatives abroad. 

Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, who has 
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done much to arouse public sentiment in 
relation to American rights in Turkey, 
emphasized the perils of women in regions 
pervaded by Turkish lawlessness. 

MisR Child, who represented the Woman's 
Board of Missions, and who is editor of its 
monthly magazine, Life and Lights spoke 
of the importanee of immediate practical 
action for the protection of American mis- 
sionary fiimilies in Turkey. 

Rey, A- 0. Thompson, D.D., for many 
years Chairman of the Prudential Com- 
mittee of the American Board, and now 
Lecturer at Hartford Theological Seminary 
on Missions, recalled the great services of 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe to every cause 
of reform iu the Turkish Empire, and 
especially his reverence for the v^ork of 
American mii^ssionaries. 

The Committee on Resolutions reported, 
through the Rev. Dr Clark, the following 
propositions, which were unanimously 
adopted: 

That in consequence of existing treaties 
between the United Rtatew and Turkey, it lies 
within the power of the United States govern- 
ment to exerciye Its influence and authority to 
protect the interests of American citizens 
ry«ident in Turkey, 

That It is the duty of our government to 
utter its prot4:^t agniust the atrocities that have 
shocked the civilized world. 

That we appeal to citizens throughout the 
l^nit^d States to use all possible influence with 
the government at Washington, by petition and 
otherwise, to obtain indeiniiity for the past and 
seourit^^ for the future. 

That we suggest to all miniaters of the gospel 
throughout the country to bring to the atten- 
tion of their people, on the last Sunday in 
Aprils the facta in repird to the Armenian 
atrocities and the violatioos of our right». 

The Rev, Will C. Wood suggested the 
appointment of the last Sunday of April 
for the discussion of the Armenian question 
Ijy the pulpits of the land. Several speak- 
ers, including Dr. Hamlin and Rev. Dr. 
Arthur Little, were in favor of following 
up the assertion of our treaty rights by 



sending an American ironclad to the 
Mediterranean. It was taken for granted 
throughout the discussion that we must 
have more consuls in the interior of Asia 
Minor, a better consul-general and an 
abler minister at Constantinople, and that 
the main point to insist upon is the enforce- 
ment of our treaty rights. The appeal to 
the ministry of the country that is to be 
made through the committee, was the chief 
practical measure decided upon. Every- 
one who participated in the discussion, 
which lasted some three hours, held the 
signatory powers in the Treaty of Berlin, 
and especially England, responsible for its 
execution. 

Professor Stuckenburg, in an eloquent 
address, showed how closely the Armenian 
question concerns the complicated interests 
of the great powers of Europe, and that 
the United States is, in some respects, 
better fitted to interfere by moral pressure 
in Turkish affairs without provoking war 
than is any European power. Dr. Hamlin 
closed the meeting with a brief prayer and 
the benediction, after which a large num- 
ber of signatures were added to the resolu- 
tions. Among these, besides the names 
already mentioned, were those of Professor 
B. P. Bowne and Professor Morris, of 
Boston "University; Mrs. Henry F. Durant; 
Professors Stratton, Knox, Whiting, Denio 
and Currier, of Wellesley College ; Miss 
Philena McKeen, of Andover; President 
Alvah Hovey, of Newton Theological Sem- 
inary ; Rev. Drs. Peloubet, Scott, Dike, 
Webb, Furber, Steele, Foster ; Secretaries 
Judson Smith and C. L. Daniels, of the 
American Board ; Rev. H. A. Bridgman, of 
the Cangregationalist; Professor C. C. 
Bragdon, of Lasell Seminary; Mr. Samuel 
Johnson and Mr. Frank Wood, of Boston ; 
Dr. Berry and Rev. Dr. DeForest, of Japan, 
and many other missionaries. 
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FREDERICK DOUGLASS' CHARACTER AND CAREER. 



BY PBE8IDEKT J. B. BANKIN, HOWABD UNIVEBSITT.* 



I 1 E sent a man before them. He was 
-■— ■- sold for a servant. His feet they 
hurt with fetters. He was laid in chains 
of iron. Until the time that His word came 
to pass, the word of the Lord tried him. 
Psalm cv. 17-19. 

There is bnt one parallel to the life of 
Frederick Douglass, and this is found in 
the Bible; the Bible, which surpasses all 
-other literature. There is no narrative 
which in natural pathos and eloquence so 
reminds me of the history of the favorite 
son of Jacob as the story of Frederick 
Douglass. And I find God in one as much 
as the other. And I think, of all the men 
in his generation, so momentous of great 
events, 80 influential upon the future of 
humanity, no man is more to be congrat- 
ulated — could human congratulations reach 
him — than this man who now sleeps in 
•death^s marble before us. God made him 
great ; yes, but God also gave him a great 
opportunity. And that opportunity began 
when he was born a slave. 

I feel the pathos of it, in every fiber of 
my being, when this boy, without fathen 
without mother, save as once or twice in 
his memory she walked twenty-four miles, 
between sunset and sunrise, to give her son 
a few clandestine kisses — yes, without 
beginning of days, for Mr. Douglass never 
knew the day of his birth, was in that 
prison-house of bondage, slowly emerging 
to consciousness of himself and to con- 
.sciousness of his surroundings. But that 
was his schooling for the years to come. 
It was the only way in which he could 
become a swift witness against the great 
wrong which was crushing the bodies and 
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souls of millions. It was the secrets of 
that prison-house of despair which the 
world needed to know. And God had given 
him the tongue of the eloquent to tell 
them. Fascinating as is the masterpiece 
of Harriet Beecher Stowe, beautiful and 
touching as are the scenes depicted, dra- 
matic as are the movements, powerful as are 
the delineations, we all know it is fiction. 
It is founded on fact. But this narrative 
is fact. 

And I say, that just as God sent Joseph 
down into Egypt preparatory to great 
events which were to follow; to save much 
people alive; just as His word tried him in 
the house of Potiphar and in the dungeons 
of Egypt, so it was with the boy, the young 
man Douglass. When he was praying there 
with Uncle Lawson, God was girding him 
for that day when he was to go from town 
to town, from state to state, a flaming 
herald of righteousness; to cross oceans, 
to gain admission to palaces, lifting up that 
great clarion voice, which no one wha 
ever heard can forget or forget its burden. 
So that I say Frederick Douglass was for- 
tunate in the misfortune of his birth. If 
he had not been born of a slave-mother, 
one potent factor in the great work put 
upon the men and women of his generation 
would have been wanting. God wanted a 
witness. After Dante wrote his "Inferno," 
the people of Florence said as he walked 
their streets, "There goes the man who hv^ 
been in hell!" What the cause of free- 
dom wanted was a man who had been in 
hell; in the hell of human slavery, an eye- 
witness of the dark possibilities and experi- 
ences of the system into which he was bom; 
who had felt the iron enter his own soul; 
who knew what it was to be compelled to 
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yearn in vain for mother-love; to fight 
his way inch by inch, into the simplest 
rudiments of human speech, of human 
knowledge; into any of the prerogatives of 
manhood. 

THB BEGINNING OF THE END. 

I do not at all underrate the work done 
by those magnificent champions of freedom, 
who took this young man at twenty-five 
into the charmed coterie of their fearless 
eloquence; who gave him the baptism of 
their approval; who laid their hands upon 
his head, William Lloyd Garrison, Wendell 
Phillips and their associates. But they 
needed him as much as he needed them. 
After their cool and eloquent logic, after 
their studied irony and invective, which, 
mighty as it was, was wanting in the 
tremolo of the voice of one that has 
suffered, of one whose very modulations 
signified more than their words; when this 
man arose, as one rises from the dead, as 
the ghost of one, the crown and scepter of 
whose manhood has been stolen away, while 
he goes from land to land proclaiming the 
wrong and asking for justice, then the 
climax was reached. This man made the 
work of such men as Garrison and Phillips 
and Sumner and .even Lincoln possible. 
I do not wish to use the language of exag- 
geration. It is not fitting the occasion. It 
is not in keeping with the dignified manner 
and methods of the man whom we com- 
memorate, or the providential movement of 
which he was so long a part. But I believe 
that the birth of Frederick Douglass into 
slavery was the beginning of the end; 
and that this was just as needful to his 
anti-slavery associates as to himself. God 
planted a germ there, which was to burst 
the cruel system apart. It was as though 
He said, "Go to, now, ye wise men of the 
Great Republic, ye Websters and Clays, I 
will put this Samson of freedom in your 



temple of Dagon, and his tawny arms shall 
yet tumble its columns about the ears of 
the worshipers. I will put the ark of my 
covenant in the soul of this man, and the 
time shall come when your idol-god shall 
lie toppled over upon his nose in his 
presence." 

I think Frederick Douglass is to be con- 
gratulated on the kind of tuition that came 
to him; no, that God had provided for him, 
through these anti-slavery associates. They 
were regarded as the offscouring of the 
earth, and yet many of them received their 
culture in the choicest New England 
schools, and they sprang from the noblest 
New England stock. And .when he went 
abroad, it was his privilege to hear such 
men as Cobden and Bright and Disraeli 
and O'Connell and Lord John Russell and 
Lord Brougham. These men Mr. Douglass 
studied, admired, analyzed. His more 
elaborate addresses, too, show the influence 
of the first and greatest of New England 
orators — Daniel Webster. • But even 
beyond the great American orator, whose 
model orations are in all our school-books, 
was Mr. Douglass in the quality of fervor 
and fire. Ah! that was a day when the 
runaway slave heard the great statesman 
at Bunker Hill. And he once told me that 
he owed a great debt to the poems of 
Whittier. To converse with Mr. Douglass, 
to hear him in public, one who knew his 
humble origin and limited opportunities, 
might well ask, ^^How knoweth this man 
letters?" But, in the art of which he 
himself had such mastery, he had the best 
teachers and examples the Anglo-Saxon 
schools could afford, while not one of the 
great men mentioned had such a theme as 
his. How carefully he improved his inter- 
course with such men, his observation of 
them, one has only to read his life to 
discover. Howard University, I believe,. 
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gave this man the degree of doctor of laws, 
and there were some laws that no man 
knew better how to doctor than he. But 
there was not an official of the University 
who could reach high enough to put a 
wreath on his brow. It had to be done 
from above, by the winged genius of the 
University. 

CONTRASTS OF HIS LIFE. 

Then, in the third place, Mr. Douglass 
is to be congratulated on the wonderful 
contrasts and antitheses of his life. If we 
go on in the Psalm from which I have 
quoted, we read: ^^The king sent and loosed 
him; even the ruler of the people, and let 
him go free; he made him lord of his house 
and ruler of all his substance; to bind his 
princes at his pleasure and teach his 
senators wisdom.^^ The King that loosed 
this man was the King of Kings, and not 
Pharaoh, even as of old, till after the angel 
of war had smitten the first-born of the 
land. It was as though God said, ^^I shall 
need this man bom of a slave-woman, ay, 
this woman^s seed, to set his heel on the 
serpent's head. I shall need him among 
my great princes in the regeneration, when 
my heroes have come up from their great 
battles, when Gog and Mago^ draw apart 
from their last encounter." if we except 
this prime minister of Pharaoh, perhaps no 
man who ever lived ever had such extremes 
and vicissitudes of experience as Mr. Doug- 
lass. There is probably no civilized nation 
on earth that has not been made acquainted 
with this wonderful story. 

Perhaps he never saw a nrouder day 
than when, as United States Marshal — an 
official once so offensive to the sensibilities 
of a free people, because of his participa- 
tion in the arrest and return of fugitive 
slaves — he accompanied President-elect 
Garfield from the Senate chamber to the 
platform of the portico, where he took the 
oath of office and delivered his inaugural 
address. This was the man who ran awav 
from the neighboring state of Maryland, 



whose territory was once the ground on 
which the Capitol stands; who had twice 
exiled himself from his native land to escape 
arrest, first as a fugitive slave, and then as 
in complicity with the John Brown con- 
spiracy; whose friends had actually paid the 
sum of $100 — I have this morning read the 
bill of sale again — to purchase his freedom 
from bondage, and who now acted as the 
representative of the United States in the 
moment of transition from the term of one 
President to that of another. 

And if we turn from his public to his 
private career, what more striking and 
unusual scene, save, perhaps, Joseph^s for- 
giveness to his brethren, ever was introduced 
into the lot of man than his visit to his 
old and dying master, so many years after 
his escape from bondage? Was there ever 
an experience more pathetic? Was there 
ever forgiveness more generous? We 
pray, "Forgive us our debts as we forgive 
our debtors." This our great Teacher has 
taught us. The spirit of forgiveness is the 
basis on which we stand before God, who 
has so much to forgive in us; is the spirit 
which fits us for the kingdom of heaven. 

MB. DOUGLASS^ BLOQUENCB. 

I come now to the last ground on which 
I think Mr. Douglass should be congrat- 
ulated. By many it would be thought of 
first. Mr. Douglass was fortunate in his 
endowments as an orator. Eloquence is a 
virtue. This the Germans have taught us. 
That is, there must be virtuous character, 
genuine truth and manliness behind all 
eloquent speech. A crafty, deceitful, dis- 
honest, dishonorable man cannot be an 
eloquent one. He can deceive only the 
groundlings. His eloquence is all a sham 
and mockery. Mr. Douglass had a com- 
manding figure, a commanding presence, a 
commanding voice. In all these there is 
leadership. There was something more 
there. When he rose to his feet, when an 
audience saw that dignified and serious but 
kindly face, that venerable and seer-like 
aspect; when they heard that voice, it 
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arrested attention and hushed everyone to 
silence and expectation. Utterance with 
him was the considerate and judicious gath- 
ering of great forces; like the gathering of 
a storm in the sky; now and then a distant 
mutter, then the marshaling of the winds 
and the sweeping of the clouds across the 
horizon; then the descending thunderbolt 
and the lightning flash; then the rolling 
back of the clouds as a curtain, the return 
of the sunshine and the song of birds and 
the laughter of children. Mr. Douglass^ 
voice was of unequaled depth and volume 
and power. And back or all this was a 
great-hearted, generous, forgiving-natured 
soul, who feared not the face of man and 
believed in the living God. 

Mr. Douglass never lost his sense of the 
proportion of things; never was unduly 
elated by his successes and achievements. 
He was uncompromising in his opinions, 
and yet a patient waiter. He had a sagac- 
ious, a long patience for the result. 

When a great man is gone, for the first 
time we begin to see the space he filled, as 
though a mountain peak had been removed 
from our moral horizon. It will take a 
long time to measure the conservative and 
yet progressive influence of this great man. 
For ne was great, and great in the period of 
great men. He was greater than his eloquent 
speech; he was greater than his life. If 
you write the history of the anti-slavery 
movement, he was great there; it centered 
in him and around him; of the Civil War 
and the reconstruction period, he was a 
man to whom presidents and senators, to 
whom millions of enfranchised people 
looked for counsel. He taught the senators 
wisdom. Shakspere makes Marc Antony 
say over the form of the dead Caesar: "My 
heart is in the coffin there with Csesar.^* I 
know what that means to-day. Mr. Doug- 
lass had qualities that won the heart. No 
younger man could know him without hav- 
ing for him a reverence that was filial. 
And wise will it be for the young men, 
whom he tenderly addressed as a father, if 
they heed his counsels, read his life, study 
his example, live as he lived. 

DOUGLASS, LIKCOLK AlH) ORAKT. 

Mr. Douglass was a consistent man. He 



had no erratic moods or vagaries. There 
were men, ^reat men, who drew away from 
Abraham Lincoln because carrying on his 
shoulders, like Atlas, this great American 
world, he seemed to move so slow. They 
were lighter-loaded and could dance and cut 
capers alon^ such a rugged pathway. But. 
not Frederick Douglass. He saw where 
God was walking on that field, and believed 
that Mr. Lincoln was walking with God. 
There were men, great men, who broke with 
President Grant. But not Frederick Doug- 
lass. He believed in the man who h^ 
foujzht the nation^s battles through. And 
of Santo Domingo he said: "Since liberty 
and equality have become the law of the 
land, I am for extending our dominion 
whenever and wherever such extension can 
peaceably and honorably be accomplished." 
A wiser saving to-day than when it was. 
uttered. If any man had a right to criticize 
and break down, if he could, 3ie public pol- 
icy of our great leaders and executives, on 
the subject of human freedom, it was Mr. 
Douglass. But he had not so learned the- 
duty of a citizen; nor the art of statesman- 
ship. It was his to suggest and counsel 
and then patiently wait. Lord Beaconsfield 
has said, ''Everything comes, if a man will 
only wait," and Philip II., "Time and I 
against any two;" and Mr. Douglass has 
often quoted, if he did not originate, that 
greater proverb, "One with God is always a 
majority." In that majority he was con- 
tented. For he knew that in His own time 
God would show himself, moving on His 
great affairs. It was this that made all his 
methods noble. There was no meanness in 
this man. He did not conspire and intrigue 
and backbite and undermine. He was no 
such mole as that. He was always above 

f round, always acting in the open day. He 
id not poison his weapons and give the 
thrust of the assassin. But, standing in 
God's light, he fought what he believed to 
be God's battles against principalities and 
powers, with the weapons of a man. He 
gave hard blows, but he never hit below the 

^®'*- HIS DEATH. 

In his autobiography, Mr. Douglass 
describes the anxiety with which millions 
watched the breaking of that day when 
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President Lincoln had promised to let loose 
the thunderbolts of war against the system 
of slavery, and give the watchword, "Free- 
dom for all!" to our gallant soldiers in blue, 
to see if it would be done. True as the 
movement of the stars, the mandate came. 
No such watching was his, when a few days 
since he was delivered from the entangle- 
ments and infirmities of this mortal prison- 
house, somewhat shattered in its walls by 
seventy-seven years' occupancy, where we 
all await the emancipation act of our great 
Captain, of Him who has broken through 
the bars of death, and brought light and 
immortality to light in the Gospel. The 
summons came as came the horsemen and 
chariots of Israel to Elijah, straight from 
the excellent glory, and before we could 
say, "My Father," the splendid retinue of 
heaven had returned with their delivered 
guest, leaving only dust and ashes. It was 
natural for Mr. Douglass to come back here 
to the bosom of the Methodist Church. 
Here he sat in that draped pew, as said 
Professor Shedd, after resigning his chair, 
^getting readv to die;" saying to his old 
mother-church, ''that .all the past was for- 
given;" repeating the words or Ruth to her 
mother, Naomi, '*Thy people shall be my 
people, and thv God my God," hiding him- 
self anew, as he loved to sing, in the cleft 
of the rock that was smitten on Calvary. 
She long ago had made him a preacher 
before he became an orator. This was the 
expectation and prayer of Uncle Lawson, 
while he was yet a slave. The secret of the 
Lord is with them that fear Him. So that 
here, again, like a vessel that has made 
manv a rough voyage, but now comes back 
to nnal anchorage, Mr. Douglass each 
Lord^s Day sat with his dearly cherished 
companion, in this sanctuary of God. Call 
this man irreligious, an infidel? This man, 
whose foundations of truth and righteous- 
ness were established in God! This man, 
with whom one with the form of the Son 
of Man had so often walked in a hotter than 
a Nebuchadnezzar furnace ! This man, with 
the spirit of God's kingdom, as the angels 
sang it, deep within him! Nay, call him 
father, brother, husband, friend! Have we 
forgotten the words of our own ffreat Libera- 
tor, in the synagogue of Nazareth, ''The spirit 



of the Lord God is upon me, because He hath 
sent me to preach deliverance to the cap- 
tive?" Have we forgotten the epithets that 
were thick in the air about the Master? 
"Beelzebub! This man casteth out devils 
through the prince of the devils?" Gentle 
with a womanly gentleness, wise with a 
wisdom beyond that of the universities, 
patient, long-suffering and kind, always 
readv to forgive, always ready with the 
wora of cheer; this was the man we mourn! 
Lips from which have fallen such golden 
eloquence, eyes from which have Sashed 
such radiance, heart with such great throbs 
of sympathy for all God's downtrodden 
ones, hands which were always open and 
outstretched toward the wretched; these 
were his, these belonged to that man whom 
we call Frederick Douglass. Through the 
change of the greatest and most eventful 

{)eriod in American history, not once did he 
ose his footing; not once did he forfeit 
the companionship of our greatest; ay, not 
once did he lose his hold upon God! 

Here is thy greatest son, my Maryland! 
Rise up to greet him, as he passes through. 
Seventy-seven years ago thou gavest him 
the birth of the bondman. But thou hast 
lost him. The nation has claimed him; 
the wide world. Thou great Virginia 
Planter, sleeping by the Potomac, let the 
river bear thee these tidings: "What thou 
didst with thy bondmen, we have done with 
ours. They are free." And. thou martyr- 
soul, beneath God^s throne, to whom was 
given to speak the fiat of freedom to mil- 
lions of men and women, whose lot was like 
this man's; who were thus "cabined, cribbed 
and confined," though Qod's image was in 
them, take this martyr-spirit to thy celes- 
tial companionship. And thou, the great 
Empire State, who gavest to this man a 
home, when he had not where to lay his 
head, and bv whose great river sleeps the 
dust of freedom's great captain, take to thy 
central heart, and bear on thy bosom, as the 
a^es sweep more and more into the sunlight 
of the Man Christ Jesus, the battle-scarred 
form of Frederick Douglass. Sleep, free- 
dom's great herald, in the land of the 
free-born. Thine exile is over. Thou art 
dowered with the freedom of the city of 
God. All hail and farewell! 
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THE HOLT SPIRIT IN SCRIPTURE, SCIENCE AND LIFE. 

The Holy Ghost dwells in no one without the Father and the Son, nor the Bon without the 
Father and the Holy Ghost, nor without them the Father. Their indwelling \a inseparable whose 
operation is inseparable.—ASr. Augtistine, 

One and the same entire mind may remember, understand and will simultaneously. Memorv, 
understanding and will are three simultaneous forms or modes of one and the same mmd or spirit. 
There are not three essences, or three understandings, or three wills in the God-head. There is 
only one essence, having one understanding and one will. But this unity of essence, understanding^ 
And will has three different forms of consciousness, namely, the Paternal, the Filial and the Spir- 
itual, because it has three different forms of subsistence, namely, the Father, the Son and the 
Spirit.— iVo/6««or W, O. T. Shedd, Dogmatic Theology^ /., 276, 283. 
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T3ALPH WALDO EMERSON said, in 
JL\ one of his last years, when asked 
what his deepest religious faith was: ^^I 
t>6lieye in the still, small Voice, and that 
Voice is Christ within us." This sentence 
has been published on the authority of one 
of the Episcopalian preachers of Massachu- 
setts, who wrote a memoir of Emerson. He 
is represented as uttering the language 
slowly, and with long pauses between the 
words ^'Emerson in Concord," p. 48). 
You call Emerson a champion of Keo-Pla- 
tonism. That sentence contains doctrines 
higher, by celestial altitudes, than Neo-Pla- 
tonism, and not far away from the levels of 
Revelation. 

John Whittier, who has given us no 
richer possession than the memory of his 
religious character, believed in the still, 
small Voice, the Holy Spirit in man; and he 
made it his inspiration as a leader of 
reforms. In one of the letters published 
in his recent biography, we have a state- 
ment that perhaps comes nearer to repre- 
senting the full force of his life than any 
other: 

Of one thing I feel sure— that something out- 
side of myself Bpeaks to me and holds me to duty, 
warccs, reproves and approves. It is good, for 
it requires me to be good ; it is wise, for it knows 
the thoughts and intents of the heart. It is to 
me a revelation of Gk>d, and of His character 
and attributes— the one important foct before 
which all others seem insignincant.— i^c, p, 651. 

Like most educated Friends, Whittier 
believed that the still, small Voice within 



us has quite as great authority as the Scrip- 
tures themselves. I should not justify him 
in being as confident that the Holy Spirit 
spoke through himself as he might have 
been that it spoke through apostles and 
prophets and our Lord, ^d yet his exag- 
geration of this doctrine concerning the 
Holy Spirit shows us one side of the truth 
that possibly we have neglected; namely, 
that the essential Christ, who is always 
present wherever the Holy Spirit acts, is 
in us, and not merely in the Bible. 

In emphasizing the doctrine of the Holj 
Spirit, it is to be remembered that We are 
not tritheists. Hindu critics of Christianity 
often assert that the Occident is full of 
tritheists, believers in Father and Son and 
Holy Ghost as three separate individualities, 
three intellects, three wills; and that it is 
no worse to represent three thousand deities 
as occupying heaven and earth, and to wor- 
ship them all, than it is to worship three. 
No misconception could be more gross than 
this, unless that of Thomas Paine himself, 
who said and printed over and over the 
assertion that Cfhristians worship five gods: 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost, rrovidence 
and Conscience. 

"The doctrine of the Trinity," says 
Bishop Brooks, educated here where that 
doctrine has been so often discussed, "is an 
attempt to give richness, variety, mystery, 
internal relation, abundance and freedom 
to our ideas of God. Unitarianism has got 
the notion of God as ti^ht and individual 
as it is possible to make it, and is dying of 
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its meager Deity." — Essays and Addresses, 
p. 157. 

That you may not think me heterodox 
when I insist that the essential Christ is 
present wherever the Holy Spirit acts, and 
that God is wherever He acts, I read to you 
one sentence only, from Professor Charles 
Hodge, out of his Systematic Theology: 

The indwelling of the Spirit is the indwelling 
of Christ. If Qod be in you, if Christ be in you, 
if the Spirit be in you— all mean the same thing. 
— ///., 106. 

We do not divide the substance of God, 
neither do we unify the subsistencies. 
The intellect, emotion and will of man are 
three, And, yet man is one. This is a very 
old illustration of the Trinity, a very im- 

Eerfect one on many points, but it shows 
ow three can be one, and one three. We 
believe that Qod is one, and that wherever 
the Holy Spirit touches the individual soul, 
or history or literature, the essential Christ 
touches those same regions and that God is 
in them. 

II. 

There are many ways of studying a 
mountain. Any majestic height is impres- 
sive from many points of view. Some one 
aspect that has long been familiar to us 
may charm and inspire us, and yet not be in 
itself the most majestic aspect of the height. 
One must walk around a mountain to 
understand it. There is a bliss in sitting 
by the side of a single mountain brook or 
waterfall, but there are many brooks in a 
great mountain. There is delight in the 
companionship of a single crvstalline 
spring, but in a great mountain there are 
manv springs. It is fascinating to watch 
the lights and shades of a single forest 
vista, but in the wooded heights are many 
forest vistas. It is worth while to study 
the lowliest moss and the flash of the dew 
on the humblest leaf, but in a great moun- 
tain are many mosses and many leaves. 

So in the mountain of the Holy SoBip- 
tures, it is necessary to contemplate it from 
all sides, if we would appreciate it. A 
familiar point of view may be inspiring — 
it was over such an individual height, it 
may be, that we first saw the rising of the 
Sun behind the sun — but there are many 
heights in this home of the Most High. 



There is bliss in sitting by the side of 
any single brook that flows from the 
throne of God; but in the mountain of the 
Scriptures there are multitudinous brooks, 
and the voices of the waterfalls continually 
call: Whoever will, let him drink of the 
fountain of the Water of Life freely. It 
is an indescribable delight to sit by the side 
of a single spring, but in this mount of 
God are many springs. It is fascinating 
to watch the lights and shades of a single 
vista, but in these spiritual heights are 
many vistas that extend through time 
and eternity. It is worth while to study 
the lowliest moss or the flash of the dew on 
the humblest leaf in Scripture, but in this 
Mount of the Holv Spirit are many mosses 
on the impregnable Rock and many leaves 
that are for the healing of the nations. 

But not only must we walk around a 
mountain in order to understand it, we 
must walk over it in many directions and 
contemplate long the outlook from the 
loftiest heights. So is it with the moun- 
tain of the Scriptures, which has summits 
over which pass the storms and han^ the 
rainbows of the Spirit, and also heights 
enswathed with fire, and outlooks revealing 
what it is not lawful for man to utter. 

If our theologv is Biblical, it will be sen- 
sible and defensible; but by Biblical I mean 
int^ally Biblical. 

mj topic to-day is, "The Holy Spirit as 
Known to the Whole of Scripture; or, 
Integrally Biblical Views as to the Perso- 
nality and Mission of the Holy Ghost.'^ 

There is a Holy Spirit known to Science 
and History. My aim is to show that the 
Holy Spirit known to Scripture and a Holy 
Spirit known to Science and History are 
one, and so I shall establish, I hope, the 
identity of Biblical and Scientific Theism — 
an immense conclusion, without which the 
summits of our theme cannot be contem- 
plated from the most inspiring point of 
view. Inferences will follow as to Inspira- 
tion, Revelation, Power from on High, 
Revivals in Church and State, Applied 
Christianity and Modern Sociology and the 
Kingdom of the Essential Christ, here and 
hereafter. 

Our fragmentariness is perhaps our chief 
intellectual and spiritual peril. ^ Fragmen- 
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*ary views can never be balanced views. A 
iragmentary view of any great truth is 
asually a misleading view. A vast mischief 
in some of our theologies and philosophies 
is their fragmentariness. The Kingdom of 
Ood means the sovereignty of His spirit. 
This sovereignty is necessary to the safety 
:and even to the sanity of the individual 
soul and society. The Divine Purpose is 
the only safe pattern for man^s purpose. 
The i)rogram of the Holy Spirit, as this 
plan is made known in Scripture, science 
and life, is the only safe program for the 
sociological reconstruction of the world. 

An atheist may possibly be a socialist, 
but no atheist can be a sound sociologist. 
Sociology I define as the science, philosophy 
and art of human welfare. This is mucn 
more than the science and art of the well- 
being of the operative classes. Sociologv 
embraces all classes in its outlook. A 
shrewd proverb says: "What is good for 
the bee is good for the swarm.^' Antiquity 
iaught, and so do Christian ages, that it is 

food for the bee to die for the swarm. 
>ulce et decorum est pro patria mori. But 
-Christianity teaches that the human indi- 
vidual bee is immortal. Sociology, there- 
fore, means the science, philosophy and art 
of human welfare, in life and death and 
l)eyond death. 

It follows from this definition that the 
isoul of sociology is self-surrender to the 
Holy Spirit, who was and is and is to come. 
The City of God can be built only by the 
CJhildren of God. A regenerated society 
•can be built up only by a combination of 
regenerated individual souls. 

III. 

Endeavoring to obtain an integral view 
-of the Biblical teachin^^s concerning the 
Holy Spirit, I find that m our Lord's own 
references to this supreme topic, there are 
facts of prodigious import that have never 
yet been fathomed. You will allow me to 
•emphasize what has, I hope, given me a 
certain amount of spiritual growth in 
recent months, for I have been attending 
to this topic very often since I left you on a 
tour extending to the Pacific coast. I have 
been studying it through the summer heats 
And the autumn pensive hours, and in these 



opening winter weeks. I do not know how 
to hold your attention, except by first 
securing my own. 

1. Our Lord remrded the majesty and 
authority of the Holy Spirit as in some 
respects more sacred than His own. "Every 
sin and blasphemy shall be forgiven unto 
men, but the blasphemy against the Spirit 
shall not be forgiven. And whosoever 
speaks a word against the Son of man, it 
shall be forgiven nim, but whosoever shdll 
speak against the Holy Spirit, it shall not 
be forgiven him, neither m this world, nor 
in that which is to come." Matth. xii. 31, 33. 

The sin against the Holy Ohost, here 
emphasized with such fathomless authori^, 
prooably involves the sin of final impen- 
itence, and so of necessity cannot be for- 
given. I do not believe, you do not believe, 
no man in his senses believes, that a soul 
can be pardoned without penitence. And 
if penitence never comes, pardon cannot 
arrive. Anv sin that leads to final impen- 
itence is a short definition of the sin against 
the Holy Ghost. And those who have 
fallen into it are probably the least con- 
cerned about it. 

2. Christ taught that the presence of the 
Holy Spirit with men was and is more 
important than His own presence. 

"It is expedient for you that I go away ; 
for if I go not awav, the Comforter will 
not come unto you; but if I depart, I will 
send him unto you." John xvi. 7. "A 
little while, and ye shall not see me: and 
again, a little while, and ye shall see me, 
because I go to the Father." And the dis- 
ciples said, ^^ What is this that he saith unto 
us, A little while, and ye shall not see me: 
and again, a little while, and ye shall see 
me: and, because I go to the Father? 
What is this that he saith, A little while? 
We cannot tell what he saith." A little 
later the disciples were assembled at Pen- 
tecost, and the Spirit came upon them and 
the thousands of their converts, in the 
birthday of the Christian Church. It came 
according to promise. It came with a 
power never since equaled, but not without 
traits which have since been paralleled 
in the conversion of men. Great multi- 
tudes never before in human history had 
such an outpouring of the Spirit. Single 
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souls had receiTed the Spirit. Whole com- 
munities, never, so far as we know. ^^I 
will not leave von orphans. I am coming 
unto von." The most powerful argument 
that St. Peter ever uttered lies, as 1 think, 
in the single word, "Therefore," which 
formed the axis of his speech at Pentecost. 
*^He whom yon have crucified hath shed 
forth this. Therefore, let all Israel know 
that Ood hath made him Lord.'' The Holy 
Spirit of promise came according to the 
promise, and has continued to come accord- 
ing to the promise. And so Peter's 
**Tnerefore" has become more and more 
impressive as the ages have advanced. It 
was unanswerable in Jerusalem. It is 
unanswerable to-day in London, Berlin, 
Boston, Chicago. He sheds forth the Holy 
Spirit upon souls self-surrendered to the 
best they know. And therefore we believe 
that the essential Christ touches us wherever 
the Holy Spirit falls upon us. 

3. Our Lord affirmed that the Father is 
more readv to give the Holy Spirit to those 
that ask nim, than earthly fathers are to 
give bread to their children. Luke xi. 

4. He taught that unless a man is born 
of water and of the Spirit, it is impossible 
for him to enter into the Kingdom of 
Heaven. John iii. Unless a man is ^^born 
of water," that is, delivered from the guilt 
of sin, and also ^^born of the Spirit," that 
is, delivered from the love of sin, **he can- 
not," that is, it is impossible in the very 
nature of things, for him to ^^enter into the 
Kingdom of Heaven." This immeasurably 
important truth, when fully stated, is self- 
evident. 

5. Christ assured men that the wind bio weth 
where it listeth, and that so doth the Spirit. 
^^Thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst 
not tell whence it cometh or whither it 
goeth." And we have not yet penetrated to a 
clear account of the method of inspiration, 
or the method of the new birth, although 
we assert the fact of both. 

6. Our Lord taught that the Holy Spirit 
is given through Himself, and that He had 
the Spirit without measure. Symbolical 
acts of our Lord have been studied for 
eighteen hundred years, and their depth 
has not yet been sounded. The institution 
of the Lord's Supper was a symbolic act. 



He, knowing all power was given to Him 
in heaven and upon earth, rose from the 
table, girded himself with a napkin and 
began to wash the disciples' feet. But here 
is another symbolic act perhaps quite as 
significant as either of the others: He 
breathed on his disciples and said, ^'Receive 
ve the Holy Ghost." I do most solemnly 
believe that all activity of the Holy Spirit' 
in individuals or communities is as much 
Christ's present work as the casting forth 
of his breath upon his disciples was his^ 
work in that symoolic act. 

7. Our Lord affirmed that the Holy 
Spirit is virtually the spirit of the ascended 
Christ, and that it should convince the- 
world of sin, of righteousness and of judg- 
ment, and guide it, not into all truth, but. 
into all the truth. That is the new version,, 
and we do well to notice that it means the 
truth essential to salvation. Horace Bush- 
nell, in one of the last chapters of his book,. 
^^Forgiveness and Law," has a very sugges- 
tive discussion of the translation of the 
word "Comforter." He repudiates that- 
translation. He maintains tnat "Paracle- 
tos" means "near caller," "para," "near," 
and "kletos," "call;" that the Holy Ghost 
is a By-Stander, and that sickly sentimen- 
talism has sometimes attached its own 
weakness to the word "Comforter." The- 
"Near Caller," the "By-stander"— or in 
older English, the Stand-by — the "Inner 
Voice," these are better phrases, so he 
thinks. And he discusses the words "Sin,"* 
"Righteousness," "Judgment," until we- 
feel that the outline for the work of the- 
Holy Spirit, that our Lord gave in this 
famous portion of His last address, has in 
it majesties more imperial than anything^ 
which is known among men. 

8. The advancing ages exhibit in outline 
the method of the three self-revelations of 
God. There was a revelation of the Father,, 
and it continues. There was a revelation 
of the Son, and it continues. And now^ 
since the Day of the Pentecost, there are 
revelations of the Spirit. And yet there is 
but one God, more and more fully revealed 
to us as his self-revelations progress. 

9. Our Lord taught that he had yet 
many things to say to His disciples, and 
that they should be endued witn power 
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from on high after He had sent to them with 
special fullness the gift of the Holy Spirit. 

10. He received the Old Testament 
Scriptures as inspired by the Holy Spirit, 
and promised that the Spirit should inspire 
those whom he sent out as apostles. This 
Book is the greatest gift to Christendom to 
the non-Christian nations, and this Book is 
the gift of the Holy Spirit. According to 
our Lord, this volume is a burning bush 
filled with Ood, and in presence of which 
we ought to take the shoes from off our 
feet and remember that we tread on holy 
ground. 

11. Our Lord distinctly promised to be 
at all times with those who teach to all 
nations all things that he commanded, and 
on these alls founded his Kingdom among 
men. 

I like a simple Oospel if it is not a 
simpleton^s gospel. We are so fragmen- 
tary that we minify religious truth, and 
present this or that fragment of it as if it 
were practically the whole. The great 
commission insists that we shall teach all 
things that our Lord commanded, the severe 
truths and the tender truths; the institu- 
tions as well as the doctrines; the parables 
as well as the miracles. We are to teach 
all things that he commanded, and teach 
all these to all nations. And on condition 
that we do this. He is with us in all places 
and times by His spirit. 

12. He was Himself, according to the 
Scriptures, the Divine Reason, or Logos — 
the Word that was in the beginning with 
Ood and was God. 

13. He taught that total, glad, irreversi- 
ble self -surrender to the Holy Spirit is the 
means of obtaining that special gift of the 
Spirit, which gives the sense of the pardon 
of the sin of the soul and of its moral 
sonship of God — a truth never known 
until ascertained by experience. 

14. He taught that God is a Spirit, and 
that they that worship Him must worship 
Him in spirit and in truth. 

These fourteen points I might expand, 
but in this presence it is unnecessary to do 
so. I am purposely showing you only 
heights to-day and asking you to catch the 
maiestic outlook of the norizon on which 
God encamps as Lord of Hosts. 



IV. 

Looking abroad from these transcendent 
summits of the personal teachings of oar 
Lord, we find the Kingdom of the Holy 
Spirit accurately delineated in outline in 
the Old Testament Scriptures. 

1. It was the Spirit which, at creation, 
brooded over the face of the waters. 

2. It was the Spirit which spoke through 
Moses and the Prophets. 

3. It is impossible to escape from the 
Holy Spirit. God has been our dwelling- 
place in all generations. Psalm xc. Whither 
shall I go irom Thy spirit? Psalm xxxix. 

4. All that has been called Natural 
Law is filled with the Spirit. No passage 
in Scripture teaches this more impressively 
than tne wonderful vision of Ezekiel^ 
wheels. Ezekiel i. 

5. Man^s intellect, vitality and special 
aptitudes are all ^ifts of the Spirit. 

6. In the margin of the revised version — 
Judges vi.— we find the remarkable phrase: 
"The Spirit clothed itself with Gideon." 

So it might be said the Spirit clothed 
itself with Moses, Isaiah and all the proph- 
ets; with St. Paul and St. John and all the 
apostles; with the church and all its saints 
and martyrs. So, too, it might be affirmed 
that the Holy Spirit clothes itself in the 
rose, the lily and all flowers; in Orion and 
the Pleiades, and all the constellations. 
Thus the universe is made one and alive, 
and is properly spoken of as the vesture of 
God. 

V. 

Turning from these heights to the Ne-w 
Testament outside the Gospels, we find 
summits yet more amazing. 

1. The Day of Pentecost was the birth- 
day of the Christian Church, and the com- 
mencement of the special dispensation of 
the Holy Spirit among souls self-surren- 
dered to God. 

2. No special gift of the Spirit is obtain- 
able without utter, glad, affectionate, irre- 
versible self -surrender to the best spiritual 
light the soul possesses. 

3. There is a sealing of the Spirit and a 
witness of the Spirit, by which men know 
that they are the sons of God. 

4. Miracles are wrought by the Spirit, so 
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that the soul in the spirit can receive not 
only its general and special, but its super- 
normal and supernatural influence. 

5. The Holy Scriptures were written by 
men moved of the Holy Spirit. 

6. All gifts and graces are by the self- 
same Spirit. 

7. All worlds are under one moral law, 
proceeding from one Spirit. 

Ever fresh the broad creation, 
A Divine Improvisation. 
From the heart of God proceeds, 
A single wiU^ million deeds. 

— JS^jwcr«on, " Wood Notes." 

8. The test of the possession of the Holy 
Spirit is its fruits in the soul — love, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, gentleness, meekness, 
patience. 

9. If any man have not the Spirit of 
Christ, he is none of His. 

10. The soul of man, whether in the 
body or out of the body, he knows not, but 
God knoweth, may be caught np into Par- 
adise and hear unspeakable things, which 
it is not lawful for man to utter. 

VL 
Concerning this integrally Biblical view 
of the Holy Spirit, what must we sajr as a 
summary of the Divine self -revelations? 
They^ cannot be summarized except in the 
one ineffable name of Him before whom 
saints and angels veil their faces. 

1. The whole Biblical teaching concern- 
ing the Holy Spirit is harmonious with 
itself and with all the tests of self-evident 
truth. 

2. It is inconceivably sublime and inspir- 
ing. 

o. It looks no more like a work of man 
than does the canopy of heaven with all its 
suns and stars. 



4. It has immeasurable spiritual worth. 

5. It has its parallel, or real rival, 
nowhere among any non-Biblical philos- 
ophies or theologies known to man. 

6. So far as human powers in this life 
can reach, this integral Biblical teaching 
concerning the Holy Spirit has been over- 
whelmingly attested oy experience, age 
after age. 

The human soul is a spiritual telescope 
with definite laws of right adjustment. 
Throuffh the general gifts of the Spirit we 
are led to turn our souls toward God. 
Whenever self-surrender brings the axis of 
the telescope into perfect coincidence with 
the line of light from God, and the lenses 
are rightly adjusted, God flashes through 
us ana produces an image of Himself in the 
chambers of the instrument. This is the 
special gift of the Spirit. We all have the 
general light by which we are enabled to 
adjust the lenses and direct the tube. It is 
God who ^ave us the lenses, and the tube, 
and the light, but our wills are free to 
adjust or not to adjust the instrument. 
This special inner illumination comes onlv 
with total, irreversible, affectionate self' 
surrender to God; but after such self -sur- 
render, it comes as inevitably as the effect 
of any other natural force. It is a great 
Supernatural force, indeed, but it operates 
according to law, as everything in the 
Divine Kingdom no doubt does. When 
we yield to God, throwing upon Him our 
whole soul in the attitude of self-surrender, 
He gives us a special Inner Witness by 
which the Holv Word and our duty are 
illuminated, and in the flame of which we 
can bum up our temptations. If you wish 
to know that this is the truth, try the efficacy 
of such self-surrender. 
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FBEDEBICE DOUGLASS AS OBATOB AND 
BBFOBMEB. 

TpREDERICK DOUGLASS was born a 
•^ slave, in the State of Maryland, probably 
about 1817, although, as no records of the 
birth of slaves were kept, the exact date is not 
known. His father was a white man, but 
who he was even the son never surmised. 
Mr. Douglass said: ^'Of my father I know 
nothing. Slavery had no recognition of 
fathers, as none of families. That the 
mother was a slave was enough for its 
deadly purpose. By its law the child fol- 
lowed the condition of its mother. The 
father might be a white man, glorying in 
the purity of his Anglo-Saxon blood, and 
the child ranked with the blackest slaves.^^ 
In 1838 he escaped from Boston to New 
York City, and then went to New Bedford, 
where there was a large colored settlement. 
There he lived about three years, getting 
what odd jobs he could. Although a 
caulker, the white workers in that trade 
would not tolerate a colored man. So, 
instead of earning two dollars a day, as he 
might have done, he was forced to saw 
wood and take anything that offered. 

His mother had given him the high- 
sounding name of Frederick Augustus 
Washington Bailey; but his friends per- 
suaded him, for the sake of safety, to change 
it to Frederick Douglass, the last name 
having been the choice of a Quaker, who 
Tiad recently been reading Scott's "Lady of 
the Lake,'' and thought Douglass a fine 
name. Meantime he sent to Baltimore for 
the free young colored woman to whom he 
was attached. They were married, and 
settled down, as he thought, to a life of 
common toil. It happened, however, that 
his natural powers of speech induced him 
to take part in the Methodist meetings for 



prayer and exhortation; and this brought 
him into notice. He had also seen and 
subscribed for the Liberator, and became 
deeply interested in the anti-slavery move- 
ment. 

In 1841 there happened to be an anti- 
slavery convention held at Nantncket, 
which Douglass was tempted to attend. 
He had no thought of speaking, and did 
not suppose any one there would know 
him. An abolitionist from New Bedford, 
however, named Coffin, who had heard him 
talk in the little school-house where the 
colored people worshiped, recognized him, 
and prevailed upon him to come upon the 
platform. He tells in his story that it was 
with the utmost difficulty that he coald 
stand erect, or could command and artic- 
ulate two words without stammering. He 
trembled in every limb. He says: '*The 
audience sympathized with me at once, and 
from having been remarkably quiet, becanoe 
much excited. Mr. Garrison followed me, 
taking me as his text. Whether I had 
made an eloquent speech in behalf of free- 
dom or not, his was one never to be for- 
gotten." 

When his unusual powers as a public 
speaker were discovered, Mr. Douglass was 
at once put into the lecturers' field by the 
Anti-slavery Society, and went about from 
town to town preaching abolition. It was 
an occupation that brought him into the 
company of earnest and devoted people, and 
often into sc^es of danger and persecution. 
For abolition was everywhere unpopular, 
and those who denounced slavery were 
themselves denounced by society as fanatics 
and disturbers of the peace. Meetings were 
frequently mobbed and broken up, and 
lecturers greel^d with missiles. Arrest and 
imprisonment were not uncommon. Bos- 
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ton was as bitter against the free negro 
then as South Carolina is now, and for one 
to ayow himself an abolitionist was to lose 
caste in society, religion and business. The 
churches permitted the colored people to 
occupy only the "nigger pew," as it was 
called. They were shut out of the theaters, 
except in a portion of the upper gallery set 
apart for them, and known as "nigger 
'heaven.** Hotels denied them entrance, 
save as servants; and to only one grammar 
school in this city, the Smith School, were 
they admitted. In my boyhood's day it 
-was the custom to insult colored people as 
they passed along the street. On the railroad 
they must ride in a "Jim Crow car" or with 
the baggage. 

Frederick Douglass, after leaving New 
Bedford, went to live for a time in Lynn. 
The president of the Eastern Railroad, a 
prominent Quaker of Salem, was, neverthe- 
less, a bitter pro-slavery man, and decreed 
that no negro should ride in the common 
cars. But Douglass, who was a man of 
courage, with a stalwart frame and strength 
of muscle, undertook to test his rights one 
day. His white friend, James N. Buffum, 
a stanch and earnest abolitionist, in later 
jears mayor of the city, went with Doug- 
lass to defend him. Together they took 
:8eats in the forbidden car. The conductor 
ordered the colored man to leave at once. 
Buffum protested, and Douglass refused to 
budge. The brakemen were called, and in 
:8pite of Mr. Buffum^s remonstrance and 
Mr. Douglass' resistance, the latter was 
carried out by force, taking with him the 
back of the seat, to which he had clung. 
He finally was forced to ride in the baggage- 
car; and Mr. Buffum stayed with him, 
refusing to go back to his seat when his 
-friend could not. 

My earliest recollection of Frederick 
Douglass was about 1845, when I was seven 



years old, and he used occasionally to come 
to my father^s house. The story of his 
early life and the interest attaching to his 
personality made a great impression upon 
me. In the anti-slavery meetings his 
eloquence always attracted, especially as he 
spoke of slavery with an interior knowl- 
edge and experience that no white aboli- 
tionist could possess. The iron had entered 
his soul, and his burning words were most 
effective. He was a natural speaker, hav- 
ing a fine presence, a powerful voice, 
admirably in control, an ease and force of 
expression, without that fatal fluency so 
often the bane of ready speakers, a native 
wit and gift of sarcasm, and, behind all, an 
intellectual quality that weighted every sen- 
tence. Other colored orators have attained 
great success upon the platform and in the 
pulpit, but it is no disparagement to them 
to say that Frederick Douglass towers above 
them all, like Saul among his brethren. 
My own conviction is that had he been 
thrown as a white man into the nation^s 
councils, even when Webster, Clay and 
Calhoun were in the ascendant, with equal 
early advantages, he would not have been 
dwarfed by their companionship. 

The abolitionists were very few in those 
days. In Boston only three or four houses 
were ready to entertain colored people or 
anti-slavery advocates. Of those who kept 
open houses, I can recall only Francis Jack- 
son, Joseph Southwick and my father. At 
any time, day or night, they were liable to 
be called upon to shelter fugitive slaves on 
their way to Canada, or receive itinerant 
lecturers or others who had suffered for the 
cause. The fugitives came to our house as 
a natural refuge, and the feelings of the 
household were harrowed up by the details 
of cruelty which the poor terrified creatures 
told. But more impressive than any words 
were the scarred backs and maimed limbs, 
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the welts made by the driver^s lash being 
most often in evidence. Sometimes white 
men who had tried to help slaves escape 
were brutally dealt with. A noble man, 
Captain Jonathan Walker, allowed some 
slaves to escape on his vessel. He was a 
Down-East skipper, and his vessel was in 
the coasting trade. He was arrested, 
imprisoned, and sentenced to have his right 
hand branded. I remember the astonish- 
ment with which my brothers and myself 
examined the ridged letters on his palm, 
"S.S." They were supposed to stand for 
slave-stealer, but the abolitionists insisted 
that their true meaning was ^^Slave Savior.^' 
H^ was a gentle and brave man. The story 
of his experiences is preserved in a book, 
which contains a picture of the branded 
hand. 

In 1846 Mr. Douglass was sent to Eng- 
land on an anti-slavery mission, his old 
friend James N. Buffum accompanying 
him. There he lectured to enormous and 
enthusiastic audiences, making a host of 
friends for life. The color prejudice did 
not exist in Europe, and the man who was 
dragged out of the Lynn car, and barred 
out of American churches and theaters, was 
received on equal terms in fashionable 
drawing-rooms and in the houses of the 
nobility in Oreat Britain. It was a grate- 
ful contrast from persecution and malignity 
to courtesy, appreciation and respect. It 
is strange that any colored person, once 
feeling the difference, was ever tempted to 
come back to the land of chains. 

Samuel J. May, in his delightful ^^Recol- 
lections of the Anti-slavery Gonflict,^^ tells 
of Mr. Douglass^ reception in Oreat Britain: 
**He was treated with great attention by 
the abolitionists of the United Kingdom, 
was invited to lecture everywhere, and ren- 
dered most valuable services to the cause of 
his oppressed countrymen. So deeply did 



he interest the philanthropists of that 
country that they paid $750 to procure 
from his master a formal, legal certificate 
of manumission, so that on his return to 
the United States he would be no longer 
liable to be sent back into slavery." 

Douglass* own delight in the sudden 
transition from a region of prejudice and 
persecution to an atmosphere of equality 
and respect was expressed in an eloquent 
letter to his friend Mr. Oarrison, to be 
found in ^^The Life and Times of Frederick 
Douglass.** 

Mr. Douglass moved to Rochester, New 
York, and established a paper of his own 
about the year 1847, and on account of differ* 
ences with his old friends, no longer visited 
them as was his wont. But wherever he 
lived or went, the marked personality of the 
man, his eloquence and intellect, and, added 
thereto, a tact and judgment that allayed 
social antagonisms, and never unnecessarily 
aroused them, made him a center of force 
and attraction. It was the tendency of 
many colored men who felt deeply the deg* 
radation inflicted upon them, simply on 
account of color, to emphasize their sensi- 
tiveness, and be quick to resent the least 
appearance of a slight. Not so with Fred- 
erick Douglass. He never looked for insult, 
nor showed a consciousness that he was 
different from other men. To meet him 
and converse, one would forget that he was 
of a despised race, and think only of the 
charming qualities which this interesting^ 
human being possessed. It was an evidence 
of his magnanimity and greatness of spirit. 
' I remember a story of Douglass and 
Sojourner Truth, a character as remarkable 
in her way as Douglass was in his. She 
was a thorough African, of unmixed blood, 
gaunt and black. She was bom a slave in 
New York, and emancipated when slavery 
was abolished in the state. She could 
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neither read nor write, whereas Douglass 
had educated himself, and was the peer of 
any so-called self-made white man. At an 
anti-slavery meeting, when the aspect, of 
affairs was particularly dark, Douglass was 
speaking, and indulging in a gloomy view 
of the situation. Sojourner, who was a 
listener, and was possessed with an intense 
religious faith, was disturbed at the tone of 
despondency, and in a moment relieved her 
feelings, and those of the meeting as well, 
by saying in her deep voice, "Is God dead, 
Frederick?" Nobody could appreciate the 
hit better than himself, and the closing 
remarks were in a more hopeful strain. 

John Brown, when contemplating his raid 
on Harper's Ferry, took Douglass into his 
confidence. After the tragedy, Douglass 
was sought by Governor Wise, of Virginia, 
who issued a requisition for his arrest, to 
escape which he went again to England, 
staying till the danger had blown over. Of 
the wealth and honors that came naturally 
"to Frederick Douglass in his later years I 
-do not propose to speak. They happen in 
the lives of all successful men. Of course, 
it was noteworthy for an ex-slave to be 
Marshal of the District of Columbia, under 
both a Republican and a Democratic 
administration, and be received and honored 
at the White House in a high official 
capacity. His last representative distinc- 
tion was at the World's Fair, where during 
its existence he was a conspicuous and 
attractive personality. Since the war he 
has lived on a fine estate at Anacostia, 
Washington, where he died so suddenly the 
other day. 

He took a sympathetic interest in reforms, 
notably that of woman suffrage. The day 
of his death he attended the great conven- 
tion of women in Washington, and was 
escorted in honor to the platform by two 
ladies, one of whom was his old Rochester 



anti-slavery friend and neighbor. Miss 
Susan B. Anthony. With Frederick 
Douglass has passed away a life as full of 
romance and wonder as can be found in the 
world of fiction. His career is an incentive 
and encouragement to all downtrodden and 
unfortunate human beings. — Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison {son of the great anti-slavery 
agitator), in Christian Register. 

THE FUTURE OF THE JAPANESE. 

The man must be dull, or at least lacking 
in imagination, who reads daily the history 
of this war in the far East, and does not 
speculate, however carelessly, on the form 
which the civilization of this Japanese 
people will ultimately take. There has 
been nothing so amazing or so interesting 
in modern history as their sudden bound 
forward into a new life without precedent 
in Asia. Secluded for two thousand years 
from all external influences except a slight 
one exercised from China, and then brought 
against their will into violent contact with 
Europe, they have in a short twenty years 
assimilated so much of the knowledge and 
organization of the West as to place them- 
selves on a level of power with most 
European states; have conquered, almost 
without effort, the huge neighbor who 
despised them; and will probably, within a 
few months, stand forward a compact, 
highly organized modern state, with a full 
treasury, a fleet able to deal with an equal 
one of the highest scientific construction, 
and an army which may be, for any 
evidence to the contrary, equal in fighting 
power to any other army of equal numbers. 
Released from the torpor of ages, full of 
the pride of life, and conscious to their 
finger-tips of capacity for effort, what will 
they next do in the way of self-develop- 
ment? 

By all the analogies to be drawn from 
history, they should, even if they are not a 
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staying people — ^upon which point we shall 
have a word to say presently — for the next 
hundred or hundred and fifty years advance, 
swiftly. And in what direction will the 
advance be? We set aside for the moment 
all questions of war, though the Japanese 
may be, and probably intend to be, a mas- 
terful power in Asia, and confine ourselves 
for the moment to their internal civilization* 
They believe themselves that this will be 
an industrial one, and they are probably 
right. With their splendid geographical 
position, between Asia and America, yet 
detached from both; with their aptitude 
for ship-building and sailoring; with their 
proved capacity for making and using all 
machinery; with their genius for design 
and their instinct for manufacture; with 
an adequate population and a receptive- 
ness for discipline greater than that of 
most Europeans, there is no reason in the 
world why, longiug for wealth, they should 
not make it in this way, or why a part of 
the carrying trade and a large part of the 
commerce of Asia, which has enriched 
Europe from the days of Solomon, should 
not pass into their hands. They think it 
will, and they will strive that it shall, and 
they will prove, at least, most formidable 
rivals. 

Industry never, however, quite absorbs a 
nation. And while the energetic classes 
are covering the land with factories, ship- 
building yards and foundries — in which 
latter they will achieve great triumphs — 
they should also make a rushing advance 
in art and in science and in literature. In 
the first-named they will probably achieve 
only a partial success, achitecture being 
barred o£F by the earthquaky character of 
their habitat, and sculpture by their indif- 
ference to beauty of form; but in painting, 
especially landscape painting, they may 
achieve miracles. They will speedily learn 



all Europe knows of methods; they are bom 
naturalists, and they havejji instinct for 
color which never fails them; with their 
feeling for mountain scenery, for the flora 
of their own land, and for birds, they 
should be the landscape painters of the 
world. They should also be the chemists. 
They have done little in other branches 
of science, but they display already a mar- 
velous aptitude in some branches of applied 
chemistry, as witness their colors and their 
glazes; and it is to this that their habits of 
patient inquiry, exact observation and 
eagerness in experiment are sure to lead 
them in the end. They may make marve* 
lous discoveries, some of them in medicine 
and some in war — Colonel Maurice suspects 
that they are already using "high explosives'* 
against fortifications in a new way — and 
outstrip, if not the greater chemists of 
Europe, yet the best of those who apply 
their science to industrial progress. 

The Japanese, we predict with some 
confidence, will within a few years be 
lecturing in Europe to crowds of eager 
inquirers into the most profitable methods 
of applying science. Remember, they haTe 
proved that they can acquire all that Europe 
has to teach, and seek more knowledge of 
their own. In art and science they will 
become as capable as the French, and 
probably manifest much the same merits 
and defects, though the latter will be 
diminished by their habit of taking infinite 
trouble. 

And as to literature? It is there that 
the outside observer is most baffled. Liter- 
ature springs from the mind and the soul, 
and no European pretends that, as regards 
the Japanese, he perfectly understands 
either the soul or the mind. The upper 
classes are now practically without a creed, 
as completely indifferent to the great ques- 
tion of the Whence and Whither as ever 
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Eroman nobles were; and there is no evidence 
to sliow whether they will remain in that 
mood, or will develop a new creed of their 
own, or with a new application of theif* 
strange power of assimilating ideas, will 
accept Christianity as the creed of the 
progressive peoples, and run it into some 
new and unthought-of mold. Judging 
from the analogy of their past, the latter is 
the course they will take; but although 
this course has appealed to many Japanese 
as the wisest, there is no sign of their 
adopting it yet, and there are great obstacles 
in the way, the most serious, perhaps, 
being not the superstition of the people, 
who hold their beliefs very lightly, but the 
danger of wrecking the great instrument 
of Japanese progress, their willingness to 
follow any guidance given them under the 
sacro-sanct authority of the Mikado, which 
could hardly survive official recognition 
that Christianity was substantially true. 

It is upon the choice they make in the 
religious direction that the literary devel- 
opment of the Japanese depends; and as to 
this, there is no ground even for guessing. 
If they remain as they are, indifferent to 
the spiritual, then we should expect from 
them a complete and methodical applica- 
tion of a utilitarian philosophy different 
from any seen in Europe, because starting 
not from unconscious Christianity, but from 
unconscious Paganism. Mill and the rest 
were full of a pity for the mass of mankind 
really derived from Christianity, and in 
furtherance of it preached equality, toler- 
ance and the duty of diffusing wisdom ; but 
a utilitarian philosopher who was also a 
Pagan might preach — we think would 
preach — very different ideas, might estab- 
lish a system of caste culture and caste 
government, the dominant caste being "the 
truly cultured," a system of which the 
beginnings are already visible in Japan, 



where a lady can inquire in absolute sin- 
cerity, "What is the use of religion to 
common folk?" might think intolerance 
wiser than tolerance — we do so about many 
moral ideas — and might place duty to 
country, or to the work in hand, or to the 
community, entirely above duty to an 
invisible power, or to one's own instinctive 
conscience. The honest defenders of 
vivisection in Europe do that now. The 
thoughtful class in an ambitious and active 
state of pure agnostics, avoiding specula- 
tion as to the supernatural, would be 
almost sure to take that line, and on that 
line, though a civilization can be built, a 
literature cannot. 

The Athenian aristocrats, who for a few 
years developed such astonishing intel- 
lectual power, were in no sense agnostics; 
they invented supreme supernatural powers 
like Zeus, Nemesis, Ananke, rather than 
remain without sanctions higher than the 
will of man. The Japanese, too, will be 
hampered in any great development of their 
literature by the language difficulty; for 
they will wish to be understood in Europe 
and in Asia, but neither Europe nor Asia 
will acquire their tongue. They must 
therefore either make their great literature 
loc^l, which is inconsistent with their 
passionate desire for universal recognition 
and respect, or they must adopt a tongue 
as the tongue of literature which Europe 
will consent to learn, and that will fetter 
their native genius, whatever line it takes, 
to a painful degree. 

No doubt the Russians have met and 
have in great part surmounted the same 
obstacles; but then the Russians are essen- 
tially Europeans, and speak a tongue which 
is not transmuted when it undergoes trans- 
lation into French. These thoughts are, 
of course, mere speculations, for no one 
can predict the mental movement which in 
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Japan must soon follow the political one; 
but if no creed attracts the Japanese, they 
must be, as far as we can calculate, a great 
Pagan people, holding a utilitarian faith, 
not softened or mellowed by the benevolence 
and the sympathy which Christianity 
begets. They are kindly by nature among 
each other, but toward subjects who resist 
or outsiders who interfere, they are capable 
of a more than Prussian rigor. 

We have intimated a doubt as to the 
duration of the Japanese advance, and it is 
founded upon another doubt. Is their 
assimilative power, now so wonderfully 
displayed in so many directions, the power 
of the whole nation or only of its upper 
class? We can give no dogmatic answer, 
but as far as we understand the facts, the 
body of the people remain substantially 
what they have always been, clever, bright 
and docile, with a quite singular capacity 
for carrying out orders exactly, but with 
no sign in them of original power. They 
will do anything the cultivated tell them, 
but they do not greatly change. If that is 
accurate, and the new civilization of Japan, 
with its marvelous power of assimilation, is 
confined, say, to a hundred thousand fam- 
ilies, then its vitality may die as the vitality 
of the Greek civilization did. A class rarely 
manifests abnormal force for more than 
a hundred years, any more than a family 
does, and the force which the governing 
class of Japan is now displaying is surely 
abnormal. There has been nothing like it 
in Asia since the Arabs achieved their 
temporary triumphs in war and in architec- 
ture and in chemical research. It may not 
be so, and the whole Japanese people may 
be potentially equal to their present rulers, 
in which case they have a grand reservoir to 
draw upon; but it is upon this unresolved 
question that the duration of Japanese prog- 
ress depends. — The London Spectator. 



C. H. DANA ON "THE EDUCATION OP 
JOURNALISTS." 

What kind of a newspaper will you 
make? And that question may be divided 
into two parts: First, will you make a 
newspaper for sensible people, or will you 
make a newspaper for fools? Now, I 
would not be understood as intimating that 
there is anything unworthy or below any- 
body's dignity in making a newspaper for 
fools. In the first place, there is impressive 
evidence to show that the fools form a 
large part of any community; and we have 
most unquestionable testimony when we 
turn to the Prophet Isaiah, the greatest, the 
most inspired and the noblest imagination 
of all the millennial prophets. He says 
emphatically, in speaking of the way of 
holiness, that "the wayfaring men, though 
fools, shall not err therein." So that it is 
perfectly right to provide for the fools in 
special newspapers; and that duty, as you 
may have noticed, is extensively and con- 
scientiously performed by gifted and 
conspicuous individuals; and I have heard 
that some of them make money by it. 
(Laughter.) For my part, however, I find 
more entertainment in making a news- 
paper that tries to be of the other kind. 
And as, undoubtedly, some of the intelligent 
young men whose faces I gaze upon are 
bound to adopt the profession of making 
newspapers, I suggest to them that before 
they make up their minds and come to a 
conclusion on this important question, 
they should reflect carefully which kind 
they find most agreeable for their own 
reading. 

I never saw a newspaper man who knew 
too much, except those who knew too many 
things that were not so. I am myself a 
partisan of the strict, old-fashioned classical 
education. The man who knows Greek 
and Latin, and knows it — I don't mean who 
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has read six books of Virgil for a college 
examination, but the man who can pick up 
Virgil or Tacitus without going to his 
dictionary; and the man who can read the 
Illiad and Greek without boggling, and if 
he can read Aristotle and Plato, all the 
better, that man may be trusted to edit a 
newspaper. But above all he should know 
his own language, the English language. 
The more you understand it, the more you 
go down into the depths of it, the more 
familiar you are with the roots and the 
complications and the developments of it, 
the more you will look at it with wonder 
and admiration. 

In the organization of a newspaper there 
are three kinds of men who are of special 
value besides the business manager, who is 
necessarily of the greatest importance. I 
refer now to three kinds of the intellectual 
workers, and the first of them that I desire 
to mention is the reporters. A very good 
reporter can earn $100 a week, and I sup- 
pose that in any well-organized newspaper 
office there are perhaps thirty capable men 
whose pay will average from $40 to $60 a 
week, and whose duty is simply reporting. 
Then there are many others of the sort of 
reporters who skirmish around and are 
employed to-day by one paper and to-mor- 
row by another, and are paid for the matter 
they deliver. The qualifications of the 
reporter you cannot estimate too highly. 
In the first place, he must know the truth 
when he hears it and sees it. There are a 
great many men who are born without that 
faculty, unfortunately. But there are some 
men that a lie cannot deceive; and that is a 
very precious gift for a reporter as well as 
for anybody else. The man who has it is 
sure to live long and prosper; especially if 
he is able to tell the truth which he sees, 
to state the fact or discovery that he has 
been sent out after, in a clear and vivid and 



interesting manner. The invariable law of 
the newspaper is to be interesting. Sup- 
pose you tell all the truths of science in a 
way that bores the reader; what is the 
good? The truths don't stay in the mind, 
and nobody thinks any better of you 
because you have told him the truth 
tediously. The telling must be vivid and 
animating. The reporter must give his 
story in such a way that you know he feels 
its qualities and events, and is interested 
in them. 

Next in importance to the reporter is 
the man whose duty it is to read the news- 
papers of this country and other countries, 
and take out of them the things that his 
own paper wants. Mr. Greeley used to say 
that the exchange reader was the greatest 
man on the newspaper, and if all the good 
things were got out of the other papers 
it didn't make any difference whatever 
whether there was anything else or not. 
But that was going rather too far. Mr. 
Greeley was a man of delicate humor, and 
sometimes sought to impress truth by an 
apt exaggeration. 

Next after the newspaper reader, or 
exchange editor, as he is sometimes called, 
comes what we call the city editor. He is 
the head of the local department. He looks 
after all the news of the vicinity or locality 
or town or neighborhood. He employs the 
reporters and pays them, and he has to be a 
man of great sense, of alertness of mind, of 
fidelity to his duty, and of untiring indus* 
try; and he enjoys also what may sometimes 
be an advantage, that he is the man with 
whom all the fault is found. He had no 
business to have it so. Then there is the 
managing editor. He is a gentleman of 
real importance, of vital importance. He 
looks after the making up of the paper* 
He looks after the correspondents; he 
employs them. He determines how much 
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the correspondent in Paris shall be paid for 
a particular contribution, and he has to^ see 
that everybody under him does his duty, 
and does it at the right time; for a duty 
done at the wrong time is about the same 
thing as a duty entirely neglected. Then, 
next to him is, of course, the editor. He is 
the head of the paper; he determines what 
its purpose shall be. He determines whether 
it shall be for prohibition or high license; 
whether it shall stand by the party in a 
wrong policy or not. He is the final 
authority in everything. 

Well, now, there is one point that I 
want particularly to impress upon you 
young gentlemen, and that is that everyone 
of these men, the reporters, the assistants, 
the editor, everyone of them, while they 
require the literary and scientific education 
that I have been speaking of, require also 
a business education. It is only by being 
put through the. mill of business that a 
man acquires the science of this world, and 
knows how to deal with business and to 
consider business questions of every kind. 
I cannot express my sense of this too 
strongly. In fact, I have always felt — I 
mention the circumstance merely as an 



illustration — ^^that the six years I worked in 
a dry-goods store in Buffalo as a boy, have 
been worth to me more as a matter of 
practical education than some other years 
passed elsewhere in other pursuits. It is 
very desirable indeed that the newspaper 
man, who has to deal with the actual affairs 
of this world, should know them, and should 
know them personally. And it is very 
desirable, also, that he should have the 
knowledge of human nature, whiph cannot 
be gained so well, so far as my experience 
goes, as in a wholesale and retail business 
establishment. 

And now let me finish with a few maxims 
which seem to me of value to a newspaper 
maker: 

1. Never be in a hurry. 

2. Hold fast to the Constitution. 

8. Stand by the stars and stripes. Above 
all, stand for liberty, whatever happens. 

4. A word that is not spoken never does 
any mischief. 

5. All the goodness of a good egg cannot 
make up for the badness of a bad one. 

6. If you find you have been wrong, donH 
fear to say so. — Address at Cornell Univer* 
sity, on Founder^ 8 Day. 



THE OXFORD B.A. DEGREE. 
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TpNGLISHMEN and the English press do 
-*— ^ not understand how there can be, in a 
new country like America, four hundred 
degree-granting colleges and universities 
whose degrees may be worthy of respect. 
This want of appreciation arises from a dif- 
ferent standard of measurement. Americans 
could, if they chose, truthfully urge as an 
extenuating circumstance : ^^My dear John, 
there is not one of these four hundred col- 
leges which will give the degree of B.A. with 



so low a standard of intellectual discipline as 
does sometimes your great and honored 
University of Oxford." "But," John would 
reply, "that is not the main basis for our 
degrees." What, then, does an Oxford 
B.A. degree represent? This question I 
shall attempt to answer, the less judicially^ 
perhaps, but I trust none the less fairly and 
accurately, because I was once a member of 
this "home of lost causes," as Matthew 
Arnold characterized her, and am still her 
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lover and champion. Oxford is not to be 
judged fairly by American standards, any 
more than American colleges are to be 
measured by English standards. Mutual 
appreciation, and the attainment of the 
other nation^s point of view, will give more 
just opinions. 

What does the Oxford B. A. degree repre- 
sent? Let me first beg the reader^s indul- 
gence. It is almost impossible to make a 
statement to which there are no exceptions 
in regard to many English institutions 
which reach back into the centuries, and 
like Topsy, have "growed." And having 
^^gro wed^^ according to no considered and con - 
sistent system, they are now an inextricable 
confusion of ancient privileges modified^ 
slowly and reluctantly, to meet the neces- 
sities of the present hour. This is especially 
true of the University of Oxford with its 
relations to its twenty-one colleges, each of 
which maintains some ancient custom or 
privilege of its own. But we may say, in 
general, of the Oxford degree, that it rep- 
resents: First, a gentleman; second, fifty- 
two weeks of residence within one and one 
half miles of Carfax, distributed over three 
years; third, the passing of the three exam- 
inations — responsions, first public exam- 
ination, second public examination. The 
degree may, and usually does represent much 
more than this. It must, ordinarily (it is 
difScult to make truthful unqualified state- 
ments), represent at least this. 

I have said that the Oxford B.A. degree 
represents a gentleman. Not that all 
Oxford men are gentlemen. Last year an 
Oxford M.A. and "coach" was arrested for 
obtaining money under false pretenses. 
But the exception only proves the rule. 
The astonishment of the English public at 
the affair, and their readiness to believe the 
man out of his right mind, indicate the 
esteem in which the Oxford men are held. 



Every Oxford graduate is by law entitled to 
a title; namely, that of Esquire, which in 
England means something, especially at a 
dinner party, and is assured by social enact- 
ment of honorable consideration. Until he 
proves the contrary, he is assumed to be a 
gentleman — an assumption justified by 
experience. The great body of Oxford 
graduates are the finest men that English 
institutions produce. Allowing for the 
immaturities of youth, the same character- 
istics are found in the undergraduates. In 
no other university in the world, probably^ 
are gathered together three thousand young 
men so large a proportion of whom are, in 
bearing and manners, polished gentlemen. 
They mayor may not be exact scholars; that 
is a matter of secondary importance. The 
Englishman's idea of the important thing 
in education was well expressed by John 
Locke to Lord Peterborough: "Your lord- 
ship would have your son's tutor a thorough 
scholar, and I think it not much matter 
whether he be any scholar or no; if he but 
understand Latin well and have a general 
scheme of the sciences, I think that enough. 
But I would have him well bred and well 
tempered." Well bred and well tempered — 
this is the ideal of English education. 

Second, the Oxford B.A. degree must be, 
so to speak, slept for. Residence in Oxford 
during twelve terms is a sine qua non, 
except that certain concessions are allowed 
to members of the universities of Cambridge 
and Dublin, who may become "incorporated" 
into the University of Oxford — "that is, 
admitted to the same status and degree 
which they had in their own university." 
This applies to the graduates with all the 
degrees to which they have been admitted, 
as well as to the undergraduates. Lesser 
concessions are allowed to certain fgrmer 
students of certain "affiliated" institutions^ 
such as the University of the Punjab, the 
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University of the Cape of Good Hope, St. 
David's College, Lampeter, etc., by which 
the residence required within one and one 
half miles of the center of Oxford is reduced 
to two years. But in all other cases the 
rule is inexorable, the candidate must have 
kept twelve terms of residence. (Easter 
and Trinity short terms, though reckoned 
as one for many purposes, are reckoned as 
two for purposes of residence. The require- 
ment is therefore in reality nine terms of 
eight weeks each. ) But, reduced to its last 
analysis, keeping term means that the 
undergraduate has slept in Oxford forty-two 
nights during that term. The following 
quotation is from a communication to the 
Oxford Magazine by D. Q. Ritchie, M.A., 
lecturer on Political Philosophy at Oxford, 
and evidently an iconoclast: 

^^The fact that a man has slept [italics 
are his] a sufficient number of nights at 
Cambridge, need spend less time in order to 
get a degree in Oxford than the most dis- 
tinguished graduate who has studied at 
Harvard or Berlin," etc. The "Statuta 
TTniversitatis Oxoniensis" are manifestly a 
matter of caprice and custom, rather than 
of reason. The most distinguished grad- 
uate of Harvard or Berlin can enter Oxford 
only as a freshman, because he has not 
resided in Oxford; whereas, the graduates 
of the University of the Punjab are credited 
with one year's residence, and Dublin and 
Cambridge D.D.'s are "incorporated" with 
all their degrees intact, without one day's 
residence. And yet, perhaps, the one 
requirement most emphasized for the Oxford 
B.A. degree is this one of residence. We 
must bear in mind that, except this one, 
there are at Oxford almost no requirements 
universally exacted of all the students of 
all the colleges. There is little class-room 
work, as in American colleges and univer- 
sities, which a young man is of necessity 



compelled to attend. The college tutors 
give more or less individual instruction and 
advice, especially advice as to what to read 
next. The undergraduate is expected to 
call upon his college tutor perhaps once a 
week, but he does not always do so. There 
are excellent college and university lectures, 
but attendance is not compulsory, and 
there is no examination by the lecturer at 
the close. Each student does practically 
what he pleases in the matter of study. 
There is in reality no definite curriculum, 
and no definite work to do from day to day. 
In short, Oxford permits the sturdy young 
Englishman to cultivate his self-reliance, 
and, like England, "expects every man to 
do his duty." She does, however, require 
him "on pain of a fine of five 8hilling3"( !) 
to file a statement before the end of the 
first week of term specifying "the lamina- 
tion for which he is preparing and the date 
at which he intends to enter for it." 

We can now see some reason for the 
stress placed upon residence as a basis for 
a degree. And considering how the young 
men spend much of their time, in athletics 
and otherwise, in consequence of which 
they are of necessity outside the city limits 
more or less, I can well understand how 
the authorities, in despair of finding any 
other principle which should determine 
what residence at Oxford really meant, 
finally settled upon this: at least the young 
man must have slept there. 

I do not seek to throw discredit upon 
residence in Oxford as a basis for the degree 
of B.A. In fact, I rather approve of it. 
No man, even though he may have gained 
honors in the University of the Punjab, 
ought to have the Oxford B.A. degree 
unless he has lived in Oxford. For, although 
the Oxford degree may not represent any 
unusual intellectual discipline, it is never- 
theless an education of a certain sort, of a 
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most unique and yaluable sort, merely to 
liye in these Oxford colleges, in contact 
with the best culture that English life can 
produce. To have a home for some years 
in these glorious old college buildings, made 
Tenerable and' sacred by age, beautiful 
beyond comparison, with their gardens and 
towers; to live in the very room perhaps 
once occupied by men who have since 
moved the world by their thought or 
achievement; to be in the midst of the 
influence of such a city as Oxford, made 
illustrious by association with all that has 
made England great in the past and the 
present, full of monuments and memories 
vrhich lift out of the commonplace and 
glorify the streets of this ancient seat of 
learning — all this may well be a spiritual 
new birth quite regardless of any intellec- 
tual discipline acquired in the meantime, 
which may be more or less — less rather than 
more, according to the judgment of many, 
if the young undergraduate is to get the 
best out of his life at Oxford. 

Third, what does the Oxford B.A. degree 
represent intellectually? I almost despair 
of being able to answer this question 
intelligibly. It altogether depends upon 
which of the almost unlimited number of 
options the particular individual selected 
and what work he did in the subjects chosen. 
No one can have the slightest a priari idea 
of what a young man actually studied for 
an Oxford B.A. degree. It was, perhaps, 
law, or theology, or Sanskrit, or math- 
ematics, or morphology. In Oxford (and 
Cambridge as well) the optional idea has 
T)een developed to the extreme. In the first 
place, there are seven "avenues to a degree;" 
ihat is to say, seven "schools" which lead 
to the degree of B.A.; namely, Literae 
Humaniores, Mathematics, Modern History, 
Theology, Jurisprudence, Natural Science 
and Oriental Studies. ( To these must shortly 



be added a "school" of the English lan- 
guage and literature, which is now in process 
of establishment.) Here are seven great 
"schools" having almost nothing in com- 
mon among which the candidate may 
choose. In each one of these is again 
allowed an indefinite number of choices. 
In fact, the possible choices and combina- 
tions are admitted to require an expert to 
pass upon their validity. The matter is 
altogether too complicated for the ordinary 
Oxford professor or tutor engrossed in his 
work. 

But one can be reasonably certain that 
the Oxford graduate passed an examination 
on as much Greek and Latin as the Greek 
text of the Gospels of St. Mark and St. 
John, and four books of the Anabasis or its 
equivalent, and four books of Caesar's Gallic 
War or its equivalent — unless he was "born 
in India of parents bom in India." In that 
case, he may have ofEered substitutes for 
the Gospels in Greek and also for either the 
Anabasis or the Caesar — not for both. The^ 
equivalent of four books of either the 
Anabasis or the Gallic War seems a small 
amount of the classics to insist upon as a 
sine qua non for the degree of B.A. One 
would suppose that the authorities would 
require either more or less. Oxford grants 
two degrees in music, Bachelor of Music 
and Doctor of Music, obtainable without 
any residence in the University, and without 
any knowledge of the classical languages. 
It may be worth noting that the Oxford 
B.A. degree may be taken with no study of 
Greek, and that some Oxford M.A.'s have 
one characteristic in common with Shak- 
spere in that they know "little Latin and 
less Greek." But other Oxford M.A.'s 
know so much of both, however, that the 
average is well maintained. 

What does the Oxford B.A. degree repre- 
sent intellectually? As I have already 
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mtimsiiei^Oxtori^Q pre-eminence is not as an 
intellectual center. There are other great 
universities which teach admirably the 
sciences and mathematics and history, and 
Aristotle and Plato even, though few of 
them do anatomize these mighty intellects 
80 exclusively as does Oxford. The new 
University of Chicago will at once give its 
students a higher average intellectual disci- 
pline than does Oxford with the centuries 
behind it. But Oxford does give to its 
members what no other university in the 
world, probably, can give so well. 

As to the standard required to enter 
Oxford, we may say that the University, as 
such, holds no entrance examinations. *^It 
is open without respect of birth, age or 
creed, to all persons who satisfy the 
appointed officers that they are likely to 
derive educational advantages from its 
membership.*' A member of any one of 
the colleges, or of one of the ^^Halls," is, as 
a matter of course, also a member of the 
university as soon as he matriculates. The 
colleges usually require the candidate for 
admission to pass an examination. But 
the standards of the various colleges difiEer, 
and an examination is not always required. 
Ordinarily, no examination is required to 
enter one of the ^^Halls,*' the member of 
which, however, matriculates as a member 
of the University. The student is advised 
to pass Responsions before he enters, but it 
is possible for him, if properly indorsed, to 
enter on general principles and pass 
Responsions by the close of the first year. 
Failure to pass an examination does not 
disqualify from a subsequent attempt. It 
is possible to reside at Oxford indefinitely 
without any great progress in intellectual 
matters from day to day. Indeed, one may 
safely assume that a young lord who main- 
tains a suite of five or six elegantly fur- 
nished rooms in one of the colleges, with 



horses and carriages and servants, and 
spends thereby $350,000 annually, must 
devote some time to the expenditure, even 
if many thousands are given away to the 
athletic, literary and musical institutions 
of the University. 

But this is only one side of Oxford Uni- 
versity life. Some of the colleges admit 
no member who does not give promise of 
being able to rank in the "honor" list, and 
make it decidedly uncomfortable for all 
except men of good abilities, who are pur- 
suing a course which will later reflect credit 
upon them and their college, not so much 
in social as in scholastic circles. 

However, let us follow the course of the 
young undergraduate who is in Oxford for 
the sake of Oxford, not for the sake of 
study, but who yet wishes to take a degree. 
His first examination will be Responsions. 
In this examination he has a countless 
number of options. He must ofiEer portions 
of one Greek book and of one Latin book, 
but he has practically the whole field of 
Greek and Latin literature to choose from. 
After a list of the chief writers of antiquity , 
follows the statement: "Tutors of candi- 
dates who are desirous of offering books or 
authors not in the above list should write 
to the Chairman of the Board of Studies.^ 
The following schedule, one of many possi- 
ble combinations, may indicate fairly 

THE IRREDUCIBLE MINIMUM REQUIREMENT 
FOR AN OXFORD B.A. DEGREE. 

ResponsioM. ("Smalls.") 

Greek. Anabasis— any four consecutive books. 

Latin. Caesar— any four consecutive books. 

Greek and Latin grammars and translation of 
English into Latin prose. 

Arithmetic. The whole of it. 

Algebra. Add., Sub., Mul., Div., G.C.D., L. 
CM., simple equations of one or more unknown 
quantities. (Or instead of Algebra, Books I. and 
n. of Euclid.) 
First Public JSxanUnaHon. (''Moderations.'') 

Greek. Xenophon's Memorabilia— Books L, 
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n., IV.r and Herodotus— Books V. and VI.; Gos- 
pels of Mark and John and the subject matter of 
Acts. 

Latin. Virgil— «ix books. Translation of 
English into Latin prose. Translation of pas- 
sages of Greek and Latin books not especially 
prepared. 

Algebra and Geometry: The elements. 
Second PubHo Examination. ("Greats.") 

Gieek. Plato's Republic— Books I.-IV. 

Lathi. Livy— XXI.-XXin. 

Greek and Eoman History. 

Elements of Political Economy. Walker's, 
and nineteen chapters of Adam Smith. 

The questions set in Responsions and the 
Eirst Public Examination test mainly what 
is called here scholarship; namely, the 
student's knowledge of the language. The 
candidate is requested to translate into 
English, give rules for syntax, etc. In the 
final, or Second Public Examination (known 
in the undergraduate world as ^^Greats''), 
there are questions in regard to the philos- 
ophy of Aristotle and Plato. The scope of 
the examinations is well known to the private 
tutors, or ^^coaches,'' who enable the under- 
graduate to confine his attention, if he be 
so disposed, strictly to that which will 
^'count in the exams.'' 

These examination questions are always 
published, and complete sets of them for 
many years back may be obtained at the 
Clarendon Press Depository, 116 High 
Street, Oxford, by any one desiring more 
exact information in regard to their scope 
and difficulty. They are not so difficult 
that the thought of them embitters Oxford 
undergraduate life. Indeed, to make them 
flo would be inconsistent with the accepted 
theory of the purpose of a residence in the 
University. 

Tet if I did not emphasize the other side, 
I should give a false impression to say 
nothing of the intellectual life and influ- 
ence of the older, graduate members of the 
University still in residence, the many 



tutors, old and young, the Dons and Fellows * 
devoting their lives to learning and extend- 
ing the boundaries of human knowledge, 
there is also an undergraduate intellectual 
life of a high order. The above schedule 
gives the lowest possible requirement for 
the ^^pass" degree. It is far below the 
average work done for even the ^^pass" 
degree, and the "honor" degree is altogether 
a different matter. Many a full-brained 
Scotchman, having taken with distinction 
the degrees of A.B. and A.M. at a Scotch 
university, enters Oxford as a freshman and 
enters into a four years' struggle for the 
"honors" which secure to the victor a 
career in life. His English competitor, 
even if he sometimes joins the throng which 
called forth Matthew Arnold's parody: 
"There are our young barbarians all at 
play," yet finds the "play" — if athletics, as 
it usually is — not altogether a waste of 
time. And even if it were, he has spent 
the long vacations getting up his work so 
as to have time for some play while here. 
He has already, in the preparatory schools, 
read most of the authors on which he will 
be examined here, and devotes himself now 
to accuracy of scholarship and comprehen- 
sion of the philosophy of the ancient world. 
He was no mean scholar, within certain 
lines, when he entered Oxford. He began 
Latin at seven years of age; Algebra, 
Geometry and Greek shortly after. He has 
read Latin and Greek ever since, and not 
much of anything else. He can write 
excellent Latin verse. After a course in the 
University of London, perhaps, he enters 
Oxford as a freshman. He still follows his 
specialty; knows thoroughly the history of 
Greece and Rome; attends lectures upon 
the philosophy of Aristotle and Plato, on 
the civilization, polity, art and ethical 
theories of the Greeks; takes a "first" in 
"Greats," is appointed to a fellowship, and 
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is now fairly entered upon what will prove 
to be a distinguished career. This young 
Oxford graduate will be the Jowett, or the 
Wallace, or the Liddell and Scott of the 
next generation. His brothers, who took 
other courses, will enter into the work and 
the renown of the Bryces, the Rhyses, the 
Freemans, the Cases and Napiers of to-day. 
What does an Oxford B.A. degree repre- 



sent? Whatever its possessor chooses to 
make it. As a measure of work done, it is 
somewhat elastic. It may in its best estate 
represent two widely differing but both, 
valuable disciplines, a period of elegant 
leisure receptive to the influences of this ideal 
home of culture, or an intellectual training,, 
within somewhat restricted lines, equal to 
any given anywhere on the round world. 



WINNOWINGS FROM LEADING PERIODICALS. 



NAGGING WOMEN. 

North American Heview: March, 

IN the March number of the North 
American Review^ Lady Henry Somerset, 
Harriet Prescott Spofford and Marian Har- 
land contribute, in reply to Dr. Edson on 
"Nagging Women." The following excerpt 
from Lady Somerset's article will be read 
with interest: 

"Any discussion of the nagging woman 
that fails to take into account the fact that 
she lives in a house instead of in the open, 
as we say in England; that she breathes a 
vitiated atmosphere most of the time — I 
mean the average women; that she bears 
the strain of wifely and motherly cares 
minus the compensation that results from 
mingling with the daily life of the world 
and coming into touch with its multifarious 
and inspiring interests, is to my mind 
unscientific. Take the average man and 
put him in similar surroundings, incase 
him in the same restricted garments that 
women wear, and the word, ^a nagging 
woman,' would but feebly describe his con- 
dition, for he would be likely to become 
either mildly lunatic or altogether imbecile. 

"The strength of woman's mind and 
body is illustrated beyond a peradventure, 
by her survival in spite of the adverse phys- 
ical conditions that surround her from the 



cradle to the grave, and on behalf of women 
in general may I intimate that it is a little 
trying to be restricted to the house, to have 
our costume determined by men — for their 
interests as manufacturers and merchants 
and their pride in the personal appearance 
of their women have combined to do this 
throughout the centuries — and then to have 
them turn upon us and describe us as the 
nagging sex when we are really, and have 
been from the first, the nagged. It is 
wonderful to see how the broader life of the 
last few years has diminished the nervous- 
ness of women, because it has given them 
access to God's free air and to a larger and 
hence a more normal life. 

"Let this good work go on; let the educa- 
tion, occupations and aspirations of men 
and women become more and more allied,, 
and the children of the future will be 
obliged to look into ^A Dictionary of Words 
Grown Obsolete' to find the odious words^ 
^nag, nagger, nagging.^ May all sensible 
men and women, all philanthropists and 
reformers, all mothers and statesmen, com- 
bine their forces to speed that better day.'^ 

Under "Notes and Comments," in the 
same number, there is an article on ^^Banks 
for the People," by Lee J. Vance. Every 
possible effort to improve the condition of 
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the poor and to teach them thrift and 
economy, as well as how to save and invest 
their money, should be encouraged. 

"It is now some forty years since Herr 
Schulze established the first Registered 
Credit Association, or People^s Bank, at 
Delitzsch, a town in Saxony. It was an 
association of ten working-men, who paid 
yery small weekly instalments, and on the 
basis of money paid in, they obtained loans 
from the bank. The idea of Herr Schulze 
was to encourage the spirit of thrift and 
providence among the working people, and 
at the same time to accommodate those who 
wanted to borrow a little money for buying 
tools for their trade, stock in their shops or 
on the farms. The growth of these ^ Vor^ 
schus und Credit-Vereine' was rather slow 
the first ten years. But as soon as the 
objects and advantages of membership 
became better understood, People^s Banks 
(Yolksbanken) sprang up all over the Ger- 
man Empire. 

"The prosperity and strength of these 
banks may be said to date from 1865. Since 
then they have waxed exceeding strong, so 
that to-day they are the most powerful 
combinations of labor and capital in the 
world. There are now about 2,000 People's 
Banks in Germany. They are managed by 
the people and for the people. They have 
a membership of over 1,500,000; they have 
a capital of $10,000,000, and handle $500,- 
000,000 annually. The scope of the Volk- 
banken has been broadened as modem 
conditions have required it. There are now 
Credit Associations in Germany, having the 
following objects in view: First, to give 
advances and credits; second, to acquire 
raw materials and to open stores; third, to 
manufacture and sell goods for joint account 
(called Societies of Production); fourth, 
to produce the necessaries of life and of 
production wholesale (called Associations of 



Production); fifth, to build dwellings for 
the working people; sixth, to farm and 
cultivate the land. To summarize: In 
round numbers there are in Germany about 
2,000 People's Banks, 1,100 Societies for 
Production, 900 Distributive Societies, and 
several hundred Building Societies." 



THE LITERARY LANDMARKS OF 

JERUSALEM. 

JBdrper^s: March, 

One of the most interesting articles of 
the month is contributed to Harper^s by 
Laurence Button. No one can read it 
without being very much impressed by the 
author^s vivid descriptions and the thoughts 
which the scenes about him suggested. 

"Those who go to Jerusalem with faith 
are apt to have their faith strengthened; 
those who go to Jerusalem without faith 
are likely to bring something very like 
faith away. The Christian Messiah, to the 
ordinary mind the world over, is an idea, 
a mith, a sentiment or a religion. In 
Jerusalem he becomes a reality. If he was 
not of Divine origin he was at least a man ; 
the only perfect human being who ever 
lived, and he lived for a time in Jeru- 
salem. . . . 

"The altitude of Jerusalem is always a 
surprise to the visitor who comes here for 
the first time. He knows, of course, that 
it is a mountain city, and that it was built 
upon Mount Zion and Mount Moriah ; but 
he does not realize, until he makes the 
gradual ascent, that it is about twenty-six 
hundred feet above the level of the Med- 
iterranean, and nearly four thousand feet 
above the surface of the Dead Sea. As 
high on the one side as the Gatskill Moun- 
tain House; as high on the other as the 
crater of Mount Vesuvius. 

"Jerusalem is a city of surprises. It is, 
apart from its sacred associations^ an 
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intensely interesting spot even to travelers 
who are already saturated with the hitherto 
unfamiliar and surprising charms of Cairo, 
Athens and Constantinople. 

Its size can best be expressed by the 
statement that the journey round about 
the outside of its walls may be made by an 
ordinarily rapid walker in the space of an 
hour. Its houses are small, irregular in 
shape, squalid and mean. Its streets, if 
streets they can be called, are not named or 
numbered ; they are steep, crooked, narrow, 
roughly payed, never cleaned, and in many 
instances they are vaulted over by the 
buildings on each side of them. Never a 
pair of wheels traverse them, and rarely is 
a horse or a donkey seen within the walls. 
The halt, the maimed and the blind, the 
leprous and the wretchedly poor form the 
great bulk of the population of Jerusalem, 
and with the single exception of the 
Hebrews, they are persistent and clamorous 
beggars. Trade and commeirce seem to be 
confined to the bare necessities of life, and 
to dealers in beads and crucifixes. There is 
but one hotel, and that not a good hotel, 
within itswalls ; and one Turkish merchant, 
who displays in his little windowless, door- 
less shop a small assortment of silver 
charms, trinkets and bric-a-brac to the gaze 
of the passer-by, is almost the only vender 
of anything like luxuries in the place. 
His customers, of course, are the pilgrims 
who come to see and not to worship. 

^'Jerusalem is unique as a city in which 
everything is serious and solemn and severe. 
It has no clubs, no bar-rooms, no beer- 
gardens, no concert-halls, no theaters, no 
lecture-rooms, no places of amusement of 
any kind, no street bands, no wandering 
minstrels, no wealthy or upper classes, no 
mayor, no aldermen, no newspapers, no 
printing-presses, no book-stores — except 
one outside the walls, for the sale of Bibles 



— no cheerfulness, no life. No one sings, 
no one dances, no one laughs in Jerusalem ; 
even the children do not play. 

"The Jews, it is said, form almost two 
thirds of the population of the city. They 
occupy a section which covers the greater 
part of the eastward slope of 2iion, and the 
Jewish Quarter is the most wretched in the 
whole wretched town. Its inhabitants are 
quiet and subdued in bearing ; they make 
no claims to their hereditary rights in the 
Royal City of their kings ; they simply and 
silently and patiently wait. . . . 

"The Literary Landmarks of Jerusalem 
are among the most important, the most 
interesting and most sacred in the whole 
history of the literature of the world. 
David, perhaps, wrote some of the immor* 
tal Psalms as he looked from the rOof of hia 
palace upon the slopes of the Mount of 
Olives, with the blue hills of Moab and 
the silver gleam of the Dead Sea in the 
distance. Here was written, perhaps, the 
Song of Solomon. Here Ezra may, perhaps, 
have written the Chronicles and his own 
books of prophecy. Here, perhaps, Nehe- 
miah indited the book that bears his name. 
Here, perhaps, Isaiah wrote. Here, no 
doubt, Jeremiah uttered his words of warn- 
ing, and here, no doubt, he wrote his 
Lamentations. Here Paul and the evange- 
lists preached. Here, without doubt, wa» 
written the General Epistle of James ; and 
here was uttered many of the most beauti- 
ful of the words of Jesus. 

"These are the Literary Landmarks which 
survive the crash of empires and the march 
of Time; which caused the eye to fill and 
the heart to throb ; which made Jerusalem 
the most imposing, the most memorable 
place I ever visited. Like the figure of 
Jesus himself, dim, obscure, confuaed by 
dogma and creed, there is about Jerusalem,, 
to me, an inexplicable fascination which. 
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cannot be extinguished by any rationalistic 
reasoning I can command. . . . 

^*In the middle of the second century 
Justin Martyr spoke distinctly of the birth 
of the Messiah as having occurred in a 
grotto near Bethlehem, because there was 
no room for them in the inn. Justin 
became a Christian in the year of our Lord 
one hundred and thirty-two. He was born, 
no doubt, within a century of the event 
itself. The great story may have come to 
him directly from those who saw the 
Messiah in the flesh. I have known men 
and women who knew Washington, and 
Washington died nearly a century ago. 
The cave near Bethlehem, of which Justin 
wrote, was pointed out to the mother of 
Constantine, its tradition having been kept 
alive by resident Christians at Jerusalem ; 
and over it Helena erected a church. 
Even the doubters, and there has been a 
noble army of them, concede this. If the 
Christ Child was born at all, why was he not 
bom here and cradled in the manger still 
shown as his ? How can a man whose infant 
lips were taught to pray the noblest form of 
speech that infant lips can try, and at his 
mother^s knee, forbear to pray here if he 
ever prays at all? 

Whatever may be the uncertainty as to 
the spot in Bethlehem where he was bom 
and cradled, there can be no question about 
Bethlehem itself. David was bom in Beth- 
lehem, and there he was anointed by 
Samuel. Bethlehem was the scene of the 
story of Buth, Naomi and Boaz; and the 
visit to Bethlehem on that memorable Sun- 
day morning, with all it meant and implied, 
was the very greatest Sabbath day^s journey 
we ever made. . • . 

^^Bethlehem is a picturesque little village, 
built upon the ridge of a hill; and it is 
peopled to-day almost entirely by Chris- 
tians, who are respected by their neighbors 



for their industry and integrity. The men 
are manly and robust ; the younger women 
are comely and graceful, as a rule ; and, as 
compared with their sisters in Jerusalem 
and in the country round about, they are 
attractive in their dress and in the silver 
ornaments which they wear in profusion; 
perhaps as Ruth herself wore them so many 
years ago. If, as is said, Samuel is the 
author of the beautiful Book of Ruth, it is 
not impossible that he wrote it here. He 
certainly got here the inspiration for it, and 
here he laid its scene. The field in which 
David fed his father^s sheep, the field of 
Boaz, and the Field of the Shepherds, where, 
watching over their flocks by night, was 
brought to them glad tidings, were pointed 
out to us by the guides; and they were not 
among the least interesting of the things 
we saw here, nor was a good shepherd clad 
in the costume of the flrst century and car- 
rying across the Shepherd^s Field a weary 
lamb in his arms one of the pictures which 
we will ever forget. ... 

"Concerning the Mount of Olives there 
seems to be no reasonable question. It is 
the only thing that the doubters have really 
left to us. Jerusalem has been destroyed 
and rebuilt — ^man made it, and man remade 
it — but the Mount of Olives, the work of 
Ood, remains unchanged through all these 
ages. Its sides are still covered with olive- 
trees which give it its name, and it rises 
about two hundred feet above the level, and 
a mile or two to the east of the city. It has 
four peaks, one of which is called the 
Mount of Ascension, from the tradition 
that here, on the way to Bethlehem, after 
the Crucifixion, he lifted up his hands and 
blessed his disciples ; and it came to pass, 
while he blessed them, that he was parted 
from them and carried up into Heaven. 
With no spot on earth is the Christian 
Messiah so familiarly or so pleasantly asso- 
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ciated as with the Mount of Olives; and as 
I looked at it from a distance, and as I 
walked over it, perhaps in the very paths he 
trod, I believed it all. . . . 

"It is not necessary to tell here the rest 
of the awful story. They mocked, bufEeted, 
insulted and abused him. A robber was 
preferred to him, and was released. And so 
they led him out and crucified him. . . . 

"1 followed his footsteps, I put my 
shoulder in the hole where his shoulder is 
supposed to have rested. I placed my hand 
upon the alleged prints of his hand when 
the weight of the tree was too great for him 
and he fell against the wall ; and, for the 
time, I believed it all. It may be all tradi- 
tion, and all false ; but to a man brought 
up upon the teachings of the New Testa, 
ment as accepted by a good father and a 
good mother, it was awfully real. And I 
believed it all ! . . . 

"What a man he must have been, if he 
were nothing more, to have come from such 
an obscure place, of obscure and even of 
uncertain parentage, and to have left as a 
legacy such a tremendous and overwhelming 
influence upon the whole world for two 
thousand years ! Verily the shrines and the 
show-places of Venice and London and 
Rome and Pompeii and Athens and Egypt 
are nothing to this. . . . 

"But the place to which we went first and 
last, and oftenest, and at which we lingered 
longest, was the tomb. The historians give 
the figures of its length and its breadth and 
height ; artists have painted it ; cameras 
have photographed it ; hundreds of trav- 
elers have described it in print ; millions 
upon millions of men and women have seen 
it, and have prayed before it, and have wept 
upon it ; millions upon millions of lips have 
peen pressed against it ; its history is the 
merest tradition ; nobody knows that it is 
true ; and yet, standing by it, overpowered 



by the atmosphere of the place and by the 
sincerity of those who kneeled or lay pros- 
trated before it, I believed it all." 

The writer's description of Golgotha is 
impressive : "Above all, the crest of the hill 
is manifestly skull-shaped, and from a little 
distance the form of the skull is distinctly 
seen, the hollows where were the eyes, the 
nasal-bone, and the jaws, all being prom- 
inent in the landscape. And when they were 
come unto a place called Golgotha, that is to 
say, a Place of a Skull, they crucified him. 

"At the western base of this hill, which 
Dr. Smith believes to be Calvary, in a garden 
on the Damascus road, and only a short dis- 
tance from the summit of the mound, has 
lately been discovered a tomb which anti- 
quaries assert to have been hewn out of the 
rock, at or about the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era. It is unfinished, and yet it has 
every appearance of having been occupied, 
and Dr. Smith accepts it as the actual new 
tomb of Joseph of Arimathea, in which he 
laid the body of Jesus, which he had begged 
from Pilate. 

"This hill, as we saw it first, on our return 
from the Mount of Olives, certainly startled 
and impressed us. It seemed to be what we 
had come to see. But nevertheless we went 
back to the spot accepted by Helena, and by 
so many, many sincere worshipers. And 
in the dusk we stood and looked, and I 
believed it all!" 



FRANCESCO CRISPI— A CHARACTER 
SKETCH OF ITALY'S FOREMOST 
STATESMAN. 
Beview of Reviews: March, 
The Review of Reviews for March con- 
tains a number of timely articles. There 
are character sketches of Lord Randolph 
Churchill and Francesco Crispi, with a half 
dozen or more special articles on important 
subjects. 
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The manhood of Italy^s premier seems to 
lave been of a very high order. Mr. Q. M. 
James in his article says : ^^There is not a 
public man with any knowledge of the 
facts who does not know that Crispins hon- 
esty is unimpeachable, as his patriotism is 
unquestionable. Nobody has ever dared 
make a specific charge of any act of dis- 
honesty against him. His legal business 
gave him an average income of $30,000; 
his o£B.cial salary is $6,000. The man can 
be hardly accused of venality who passed 
the best years of his life in exile and 
poverty, living by keeping accounts for 
any business man who would employ him, 
teaching languages, writing for newspapers, 
dwelling in garrets ; and who, when Cavour, 
who knew his abilities, offered him a posi- 
tion on his. own journal, replied : 'Do they 
think a publicist is like a shoemaker, who 
makes shoes for all feet?^ As a Republi- 
can he went into exile from Italy, driven 
out of France, and found a safe asylum 
only in England." 

Whoever has seen much of Crispi knows 
that secrecy is one of his characteristics, as 
silence is one of his forces. "Like Gar- 
ibaldi, in grave situations Crispi only takes 
counsel with himself; like Mazzini, he 
knows how to maintain an absolute silence 
as to the designs he entertains, or of which 
he already is urging the execution. When, 
after ripe reflection, his decision is taken, 
he does not seek objections, and if he fore- 
sees them he is silent. . . . 

"ffis reading on all political questions is 
enormous, and his memory so comprehen- 
sive that a reference to the most distant 
and obscure fact which has any interest for 
him in his position rarely finds him an 
instant in fault to give its exact terms. He 
has a habit of carefully noting the details 
of events and conversations which he has 
to do with and docketing them systemat- 



ically for future reference, a habit which 
has often turned to good account in his 
controversies with antagonists of less pre- 
cise method, for he is able to state the 
precise terms of matters which have escaped 
the memories of even the participants. 
There is scarcely a detail of the affairs of 
the administration of the States which he 
does not know, often even better than the 
Minister charged with the particular ser- 
vice. . . . 

"Mayor, who lived in his confidence as 
far as any one has, relates a conversation 
on the subject of diplomatic lying, in 
which Crispi took ground that diplomatic 
controversies are hardly familiar with, and 
which, perhaps, explains Crispi's reputation 
as a disagreeable person to carry on nego- 
tiations with. He had been speaking of 
Depretis, who was characterized as an able 
parliamentarian and a clever manager of 
men, rather than a veritable statesman. 
^This led us, by an easy transition, to speak 
of falsehood in politics. Crispi said, in 
substance: "Falsehood, in politics, belongs 
to the old school ; it is an arm out of date, 
to be consigned to the arsenal of tricks out 
of fashion. One should never lie." 'Some 
one objected:' "But there are the great 
falsehoods, the necessary falsehoods, the 
sublime falsehoods — the falsehoods which 
saves the honor of a woman, which settles 
a difScult question, which decides the lot of 
a people.'' 'The Minister listened and says 
again;' "One should never lie." 'But in 
presence of an indiscreet question, or a 
captious one, how shall one avoid the diffi- 
culty?' "Say nothing." ' . . . 

"He would be a hardy man who would 
assert that Crispi has always acted up to 
his profession — it may or may not be, but 
he certainly merits the reputation of never 
hesitating to tell the most unpleasant 
truths, and his character is of a bluntness 
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which is unvarying. He hides nothing, 
and has never had secrets relating to his 
life, and has therefore never had to dread 
disclosure. . . • 

"If Crispi had followed the natural resent- 
ment of a politician and gone back to the 
Republican party in 1891, 1893 had seen 
the end of the House of Savoy. And in 
spite of all the experience of the past, the 
same conspiracy, still sheltering itself 
behind the same influences at court, is 
again at work to drive him out of power ; 
again besieges the crown with its urgency 
to return to a less exacting system of gov- 
ernment. Privilege and the power of cor- 
ruption suffer, and this stern Republican is 
not to the taste of courtiers. The con- 
spiracies now are not merely republicans, 
but also aristocratic, oligarchic. If the 
King should yield again to the interested 
opposition which is organizing against 
Crispins government, and gathering together 
the forces, uniting for this occasion, of 
what a thoughtful cardinal has called ^the 
black and read anarchies* with the venal 
and interested elements which constitute 
the front line of the opposition as thus far 
organized, and Crispi should again resign, 
there is not in the country a leader capable 
of carrying it through the crisis in which 
it is now laboring. No man in our times 
has been so important to the safety and 
solvency of the country he has governed 
as is Crispi now to Italy." 

THE LORD'S DAY. 

Mo(Xure'8 Magazine: March. 
Anything which comes from the pen of 
the greatest statesman of the English- 
speaking world, the Rt. Hon. Wm. E. Glad- 
stone, is always interesting. In the March 
number of McClure^s he contributes an 
article on "The Lord's Day." The follow- 
ing excerpt is taken from the article: 



"The opinion which required a great 
Sabbatarian strictness has in all likelihood 
been largely consequent upon the Reforma- 
tion; and, without much critical investiga- 
tion of the case, has rested practically upon 
the Fourth Commandment of the Decalogue 
as it stands. It did not, however, arise at 
once out of the great movement, even in 
Scotland, where it eventually attained to a 
pitch of rigor, and exhibited a tenacity of 
life probably greater than in any other 
Christian country. If we measure things 
not as they were divinely intended, nor as 
they are in themselves, but as they are 
subjectively entertained, it might be a ques- 
tion whether the Scottish Sabbath was not 
for two hundred years a greater Christian 
sacrament, a larger, more vital and more 
influential fact in the Christianity of the 
country than the annual, or sometimes 
semi-annual, celebration of the Lord's 
Supper, or the initiatory rite of baptism, or 
both together. 

"I remember that when, half a century 
ago, ships were dispatched from Scottish 
ports to South Australia, then in its infancy, 
•laden with well-organized companies of 
emigrants, I read in the published account 
of one of them that perfect religious toler- 
ation was established as the rule on board, 
but that with regard to fundamental 
article of religion like the Sabbath, every- 
one was of course required to observe it. 
Many anecdotes might be given which 
illustrate the same idea; an idea open to 
criticism, but one with which the Presby- 
terian Church cannot well afford to part, 
without some risk to the public power and 
general influence of religion. 

"The seventh day of the week has been 
deposed from its title to obligatory religious 
observance, and its prerogative has been 
carried over to the first; under no direct 
precept of Scripture, but yet with a Bibli- 
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cal record of facts, all supplied by St. John 
wluch go far toward showing that among 
the Apostles themselves, and therefore 
from apostolic times, the practice of divine 
worship on the Lord^s Day has been con- 
tinuously and firmly established. The 
Christian community took upon itself to 
alter the form of the Jewish ordinance; but 
this was with a view to giving larger effect 
to its spiritual purpose. The seventh day 
liad been ordained as the most appropriate, 
according to the Decalogue, for commem- 
orating the old creation. The advent of 
our Lord introduced us to a chain of events 
by which alone the benefits of the old 
creation were secured to us, together with 
the yet higher benefits of the new. The 
series of these events culminated in the 
Resurrection. With the Resurrection 
began for the Savior Himself a rest from 
all that was painful in the process of 
redemption, as on the seventh day there 
had begun a rest from the constructive 
labors that had brought the visible world 
into existence and maturity. 

^^The seventh day was the festival of the 
old life, accompanied with an exemption 
from its divinely appointed burdens. The 
first day was the festival of the new life, 
and was crowned with its constant and 
joyous exercise. The ordinances of joint 
worship exhibit one particular form of that 
exercise. The act of the Church or Chris- 
tian community in altering the day was 
founded on this broad and solid analogy; 
and was also, as has been said^ warranted 
by the evidence of apostolic practice." 



RUSSIA AS A CIVILIZING FORCE 

m ASIA. 

Ihe AUarUio Monthly: February. 

An interesting article in the February 

number of The Atlantic Monthly, is ^^Russia 

as a Civilizing Force in Asia," by James 



Mascarene Hubbard. He gives this picture 
of an item of this civilization: 

"The Russians began their civilizing 
work in the region lying on the borders of 
the Chinese Empire, which had been con- 
quered earliest. Here the inhabitants were 
wholly dwellers in tents, and the few oases 
were used only for pasturage. The Russians, 
leaving these to the nomads, turned their 
attention to the caravan route which con- 
nects the Siberian province of Semipalatinsk 
with the city of Tashkend. This runs 
along the base of the great mountain ranges 
of the Ala-Taou and Alexander, from which 
many streams fed by the snows and glaciers 
descend, and are speedily swallowed up in 
the desert. Here, at every favorable point, 
the streams have been dammed, canals dug, 
trees planted and cultivation begun. The 
soil, under the vivifying influence of water, 
showed a wonderful fertility, and the trees 
grew with astonishing rapidity. 

"I have before me, as I write, a photograph 
of one of these artificial oases, which 
twenty-five years ago was a waste of sand, 
but which is now thickly grown with pop- 
lars and willows, the trunks of some of 
which are six feet in circumference. Under 
the trees bordering the canals, houses were 
built for the Russian colonists, who came in 
considerable numbers, the new towns now 
averaging four thousand inhabitants. Each 
family received, on arriving, one hundred 
and fifty acres of irrigated land, and the 
right to occupy without limit the adjoining 
desert. Their houses are large and well 
built, mostly of pise, or pressed clay, with 
corrugated iron roofs. They are all of one 
story, on account of the frequent earth- 
quakes, one of which, in 1887, caused great 
destruction in this region. Since then, the 
principal houses, as well as the churches, 
have been rebuilt of brick. 

"The churches are constructed from plans 
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furnished by the engineers of the army, 
and, according to a recent French traveler, 
are ^agreeable to the eye and at the same 
time are yery well designed. They are 
square, massive and low. It is a renaissance 
of the ancient Tartar style, abandoned by 
direction of Peter the Great, which at the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, in 
combination with the Byzantine, had begun 
to create in Russia a national style of 
architecture.' In addition, schools are every- 
where established, and in many places indus- 
trial schools for teaching agriculture and 
arboriculture. In these some Kirghiz youth 
have for several years been pupils, in the hope 
of giving to this pastoral people some knowl- 
edge of and taste for a farmer's life. 

^^The colonists are not all Russians, 
though it is for them only that the govern- 
ment has built villages. There are also 
settlements of Jews from little Russia, of 
German Mennonites, and Chinese, to all of 
whom land has been given. The latter are 
refugees from the neighboring province of 
Kuldja, and have proven themselves to be 
skilful and industrious husbandmen. And 
though of different races and speaking 
different languages, these Chinese colonists 
are all Moslems. Some idea may be formed 
of the growth of this region from the fact 
that sixty thou^and Russians came to the 
oasis of Tashkend alone after the famine 
of 1890-91. 

HOW AMERICANS APPEAR TO ONE OP 

THEIR REPRESENTATIVES ABROAD 

—REFLECTIONS OF A CONSUL. 

The Oosmopolitan: February . 

One of the best articles in the February 
number of the Cosmopolitan is a contribu- 
tion by Francis B. Loomis, which pictures 
the Americans abroad as others see them. 

"There is a very broad distinction between 
Americans as they are observed abroad and 



America as it is considered. The second 
commands wholesome and hearty respect in 
every country, while the citizen of our 
country is looked upon as a ^profitable 
bird of passage to be plundered without 
conscience.' The following little incident 
shows how advantage is taken of the 
unwary. The wife of a New York importer 
went shopping one day in Lyons. She 
entered a china-shop, and was invited 
by the women in charge to handle and 
examine a certain vase, the price of which 
was stated to be seventy-five francs. Na 
sooner had she put her hand on the vase 
than it broke into a half dozen pieces. 
The shop-woman flew into a rage, and 
noisily demanded one hundred francs 
indemnity. The lady^s husband was out of 
the city for the day; and while she hesitated,, 
an officer was called, and she was placed 
under arrest. The next day the justice of 
the peace condemned her to pay one hundred 
francs for the vase and the cost of the case. 
It was afterward learned that the same vase 
had been broken and paid for by half a 
dozen other strangers, and that it was kept 
loosely glued together for that purpose." 

The writer divides Americans abroad in^ 
a few general classes : Those who travel 
for instruction form the largest class; those 
who go in quest of health are next in point 
of numbers; those who go for pleasure only;, 
those who do not know why they go abroad ^ 
business men who go abroad because they 
are not yet members of their firms and have 
to do the traveling; and some government 
officials who leave their country becanse 
they want foreign experience. He ridicules 
the so-called social philosopher, who dislikes 
natural scenery and historic places, and who 
confines himself to the cities for the pnr* 
pose of studying the character of the people. 

^^I have observed that the social philos- 
opher is often a weak man; a hopelessly 
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good man, or a very young man who has 
just read Casanova, and who feels a desire 
for illicit adventures stirring in his 
yeins. . . . 

^^One may encounter any summer day on 
the train a dozen seemingly intelligent 
Americans, who have spent eight and forty 
hours in Brussels, a week in Paris, a week 
in Vienna, and a short time at Rome, who 
will declare that Belgium, France, Austria 
and Italy are utterly lost, and that there is 
no decency, no modesty, no respect for 
women nor holiness of home in them. The 
pity of it all is that these good Americans, 
who have analyzed, compared, sifted and 
passed final judgment upon four ancient 
civilizations in as many weeks, really believe 
that their conclusions are both profound 
and fair. They go abroad with the notion 
that the nations of Europe have passed into 
decay, that their civilization is effete, gov- 
ernments moribund, ideas dead, art par- 
alyzed — in short, that all which makes life 
worth living has either ceased to exist or 
been transplanted to the American conti- 
nent. This is the unconscious hypocrisy of 
America. . . . 

'^It has been many times demonstrated 
that the widely known evil resorts of Paris 
and other continental cities are in the main 
supported by the foreign visitors to those 
cities, and that they owe their origin to the 
demand on the part of strangers within 
their gates for unique and varied enter- 
tainment. . . . 

'^Men are not alone in their effort to 
acquire useful information at the Conti- 
nental dance-halls. One may often see a 
score of American women between the ages 
of seventeen and forty-five at the Casino de 
Paris. At the Folies Berjere half of the 
boxes are often filled with American women 
and their escorts, while closely packed about 
and behind them is a solid environment of 



the demimonde. Strolling one evening in 
the Jardin de Paris, shortly before midnight, 
when the greatest abandon prevailed and 
the dancing was at a daringly suggestive 
stage, I saw among the most wrapt and 
breathlessly interested spectators four 
sweet-faced American girls, who had made 
their debut the preceding winter in the 
uppermost circles of a great western city. 

"For two winters, perhaps the most per- 
sistent female gambler at Monte Carlo was 
a woman in whose veins flows the blood of 
two ancient and distinguished families of 
New York. At Aix les Bains last summer 
American women and French cocottes pressed 
in equal number about the baccarat-tables. 
Every season brings to Nice, or develops 
there, a dozen or more American adven- 
turesses. In a single morning I heard five 
women ask the American Consul if he could 
direct them to some trustworthy person who 
would loan money on jewelry. . . . 

"These things show to what extent Amer- 
icans participate in the fast life of the Con- 
tinent, and to what extent they may be 
responsible for the support of places like 
Monte Carlo and the baccarat-tables of the 
European capitals. . • . 

"There are a good many unfortunate 
Americans abroad, and chief among them 
perhaps are those of our country-women 
who have, in perfect good faith, married 
unprincipled Frenchmen in the United 
States according to the forms of law of the 
states in which they lived, quite ignorant 
of the fact that such marriage is invalid in 
France. Within the last four years no 
fewer than a dozen American women have 
gone to France with French husbands. 
After a short residence the husband either 
grows weary of his wife or finds a French- 
woman with a larger dot who is willing to 
marry him. Family influence is powerful 
in France — the man^s parents urge him to 
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wed the Frenchwoman, and too frequently 
he yields. Going to a cafe, he commonly 
writes his American wife a note, explaining 
that he is not her lawful husband, and 
advises her to accept a small sum of money 
and leave the country. Surprised, indig- 
nant, outraged in all her fine and womanly 
feelings, she goes direct to the Consul-gen- 
eral, states her case, and begs with a sob to 
learn her status. Having no redress, if the 
woman be one of character and resources, 
she returns to America and gets a divorce. 
If she is not a woman of strength, she is gen- 
erally 'lost in Paris.' . . . 

The author also gives little encourage- 
ment to young students who, with five or six 
hundred dollars, go abroad to pursue their 
studies and make their way. Frequently, as 
a result of overwork and poor food, they find 
themselves ill. Friends are few or have 
become scattered. Death may come or most 
humiliating poverty. Perhaps, though not 
often, it is a life of ease at the greatest of 
prices. 

I have felt for some time that I should like 
to write an article giving some of the facts 
*about the American girl as she pursues her 
study of music or art in one of the great 
cities of the Continent. Did mothers know 
but half of the truth, they would keep their 
daughters at home or go abroad with them. 

"There are a great many excellent Amer- 
ican families abroad that have been lured 
from their homes by a belief in the wide- 
spread notion that one can buy the comforts 
of life for almost nothing in Europe. In 
general these are families which have met 
with some financial reverses in the United « 
States. Such a family may go to Dresden 
and establish itself in a pleasant pension. 
As their money grows scarcer, they will 
move to Berlin rather than select a more 
inexpensive place where they are known. 
All this time our poor exiles are sending 



letters home filled with enthusiastic descrip- 
tions of German life. After a few years this 
family will be found living in a wretched 
flat, food will be scarce, new clothes raret 
comforts meager, and yet the same cheerful 
letters will go to the friends in America. 
Such families bear their burdens without 
undue murmuring, till death ends their 
exile, or unexpected good fortune sends 
them back with swelling hearts to the land 
they have so loved and longed for." 



ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 

The first issue for the current year con- 
tains a number of articles of especial value 
to those interested in the scientific study 
of society. An article upon the "Theory 
of Sociology^^ gives a resume of the recent 
discussion upon this subject by Professors 
Small, Giddings and Patten. This discus- 
sion is not without importance for all who 
are interested in social reform. For the 
discussion is to determine at the outset 
whether or not the scientific study of society 
is to be barren of practical application. If 
sociology is to be a study of what is and 
has been, and there is to be noplace for the 
scientific study of what ought to be, and 
how to obtain that ideal, then we have only 
gained another "dismal science,^^ and not a 
science of human welfare in the sense that 
Carlyle demanded. The Annals is the only 
periodical that gives especial prominence 
to these discussions, and in so doing it 
is performing a great service. The article 
upon "Economics in Elementary Schools,^* 
by Professor Patten, is noteworthy in show- 
ing the applicability of these supposedly 
more abstruse studies to our common 
educational system. Our social and political 
problems demand that a scientific knowledge 
of this and kindred subjects be made an 
integral part of a common school edncatioiu 



QUESTIONS TO SPECIALISTS. 
168. What was the Inner History of the Origin of the Salvation Army? 

ANBWBB BY GBKSBAL WILLIAM BOOTH, XS THB BOSTON MONDAY LEOTUBESHIP AT PARK 8TBEBT 

CHUECH, MONDAY NOON, PBBRUABY 18th.» 



DR. COOK, LADIES AND GENTLE- 
MEN: — I feel altogether unequal, I 
am sure, in my own estimation, to the 
task of speakin^^ to this audience in any- 
thing like an interesting and profitable 
manner. I have just come from a very 
trying meeting in Faneuil Hall, and I 
have two other large meetings before 
me to-dajr; and I am a little wearied, 
not only in body, but in mind, with the 
exercises of yesterday. And I have no 
particular topic before me, excepting the 
topic on whicn I am always talking, until 
I have almost, I think, talked myself out, 
and talked everybody else^s patience out 
upon that topic. And that is the Salvation 
Army. And I have this consolation, that I 
have no doubt it is on that question that 
you would like to hear me say something. 
( Applause. ) Some ministers were dragging 
me out into a ministerial meeting against 
my will, against my protest, the other day, 
and I said, as a Doctor of Divinity dragged 
me through into the hall, ^^My dear Doctor, 
what can 1 say about the Salvation Army 
that you have not heard already?" 

"Well," he said, "come and tell us what we 
have heard. It will be interesting, more inter- 
esting than ever, to hear it from your lips." 

That has been a Rreat comfort to me smce 
that day. It may be so here. (Applause.) 

My tune is linuted, and I know it requires 
a man of more ability than I possess to 
make a short speech that is of any service. 
An hour and a half or two hours is about 
my stent; and I have only mi half an hour 
tms mominff. (Laughter.) 

But the Salvation Army? How can I 
outline it in a few words, so as to convey a 
succinct and distinct idea to your minds 
about it? And how can I say the things 
that you would like to know? 

*Stenograpbicallvreported by Mr. J. C. Miller, 
and purposely left without revision. It is a 
wonderfdlly accurate reproduction of General 
Booth's address. 
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Well, it is twenty-nine years of age. 
And yet I go further back and say some- 
times that it is fifty years old; that it was 
bom with me; that it was inborn in my 
soul when God called me and changed m^e^ 
when He showed me not only the evils of 
my own heart and the consequences of a 
life of transgression and the hoUowness 
and emptiness of the world as an object of 

Eursuit, but also showed me that I might 
e of some service to Him and some service 
to my generation. And those motives com- 
bined led me to His feet. I had nothings 
you will perceive, to ask Him on behalf of 
myself, nothing from interested motives so 
far as my own experience, my own individ- 
uality went, but I went with the offer of 
my poor services to Him in the great battle, 
that I could see waging round about me. 
It was true I was only a boy, only a lad of 
fifteen years, and a lad who had then had 
very little religious teaching or training. 
I knew next to nothing about my Bible, 
knew next to nothing about the miehty 
motives that ur^e men to lead a life of 
service and sacrifice; but I had come to see 
this, the hoUowness of the world, so far as 
its satisfying canacity went; and I had 
come to see this, now much might be done 
through the power of God and through 
faithful service, to remove the sin and 
suffering that was round about me. Con- 
sequently, I gave myself riffht up and 
went to work right away on the lines on 
which the Salvation Army is traveling 
to-day. 

As I say, I was then fifteen. God laid 
His afflicting hand upon me. I went down 
to the brink of the nver and looked across 
into the eternities beyond. I rose from 
that bed, which appeared to me at one time 
to be the bed of death, and went forth, and 
without any instruction, without any hand 
or power behind me, sought out the lowest 
portion, the lowest parts of my native 
town; and there, stanaing on a chair, plead 
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with the people on behalf of salvation, on 
behalf of lives of happiness and holiness. 
I plead with them for surrender of them- 
selves to God. It seemed to me that God 
wanted to impart Himself to the hearts of 
those who sought Him. It has always 
seemed to me, as it seemed then, that here 
is a man who has got away from God; in 
getting away from God, the moment he 
departs from God and God departs from 
him, he is driven out of Paradise, away 
from the flowers, the music and joys and 
delights for which he was created, and 
driven out into the world of thistles and 
thorns and briers and sorrows and sicknesses 
and deaths and perdition; and that the only 
way in which he can possibly get back to 
Paradise is by getting back to God. And, 
therefore, I said, "Now, then, ye poor 
people, ye starving creatures, ve poverty- 
stricken creatures, if you want to be relieved, 
if you want to be helped in your temporal 
affairs and want to oe helped altogether, 
come, ye prodigals, come home; in your 
Father^s house there is enough and to 
spare.^^ It always seemed to me. Doctor, 
that if we could get the man inside put 
right, it would put the outside right, it 
would put his body right and put suitable 
clothes upon it, and put his habitation 
right, ana put his circumstances right* 
(Applause.) And, therefore, I said, let us 
put the man inside right, and invite these 
people to come to Jesus Christ. 

And now, sir, I went forward on those 
lines for a considerable portion of time. 
Now, it seemed to me then, as it does now, 
a perfect marvel that those who have Christ 
within them, and what we might call the 
instincts and passions and purposes of Christ 
— that if Christ has been formed within a 
man, if there is Christ in the man, the man 
will love and hate and serve and suffer and 
sacrifice on the same lines that Christ 
suffered and sacrificed. That is, the Christ 
in him will make manifest the Christ out- 
side of him. Consequently, I started on 
those lines and went forward. You will 
mark I was not in any shape or form a 
paid missionary. I was not in any shape 
or form encouraged particularly. I was 
rather discouraged. The friends of decency 
and order inside the ecclesiastic institutions 



have never been very much my friends, 
have never been very friendly to my 
methods and my plans. They seem to 1>e 
coming over now, but they have been a 
lone while coming around. ([Laughter and 
applause. ) And at that very time I belonged 
to a large and fashionable church, one with 
what you might call one of the most 
earnest and numerous congregations and 
church memberships that I have ever come 
across. And yet, at that time, I was leading 
a procession of the ragtag and bobtau 

foor, wretched creatures up to this church, 
received orders that they were all to be 
taken in at the back door, they could not 
be allowed to go in at the front door. But, 
sir, I persevered. 

And then I became a preacher, that is, 
a lay preacher; and that had a very bad 
effect upon me. And then I became a 
minister, and that nearly finished me. 
(Laughter.) But, sir, I persevered, and 
then these old instincts were still within 
me. I never was satisfied with what I 
found inside the churches. I could not be 
satisfied with that spirit which it seemed to 
me existed. Perhaps it is not so in the 
United States, perhaps it is not so in Boston, 
perhaps it is not so in England at the 
present time. I do not thmk it is, to 
anything like the same extent. But there 
seemed to be an exclusiveness in the 
churches, there seemed to be sort of two 
worlds, to me, a kind of church world and 
a kind of worldly world. And the worldly 
world got into the church very considerably 
in certain centers. Then the church seemed 
to be in ignorance altogether of the ways 
and manners of the godless crowds who 
were outside. And the godless crowds out- 
side were teetotally ignorant of the motives 
and methods and measures and purposes 
and loves and joys of the churcn world. 
Now, I wanted to go outside this chorck 
world, to go away from those walls, to eo 
out among this devilish portion of the 
community, the reckless portion of the 
community. And, sir, after a long story, I 
went out. And I went out with a wife, a 
delicate wife, who was one with me in the 
surrender, and one with me in the sacrifice, 
and stood up to me all the way from the 
first moment (applause) — from the fii«t 
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moment of our acqaaintance; and if there 
was ever any feebleness manifested in my 
devotion, in my surrender, in my sacrifice, 
she strengthened me and pushed me forward. 
I went out with that precious companion 
and with four children, in order that I 
might get at this world in a better fashion. 
And I say this for the encouragement of 
any men or women here who are nesitating 
at any sacrifice that seems to lie in the way 
of their carrying out their vocation, the 
vocation of Christianity, which is to sacri- 
fice yourselves for the salvation of your 
fellows — and you cannot get at the salva- 
tion of your fellows witnout sacrificing 
yourselves in some form or other. And to 
any man or any woman who is hesitating 
here as to what is going to come to him or 
her, what is going to happen, I want to 
say, before I had gone outside three weeks, 
when I left those doors, and left behind 
me, as a Methodist preacher, as I had to 
leave behind me everything I had, and to 

fo almost naked out into the world, not 
nowinff who would be my friends — for the 
friends I had looked upon me as a fanatic, 
if not as a fool — before I had been working 
three weeks, we were on the crest of oue of 
the mightiest waves of salvation that ever 
reached that part of the country, the 
products of which have been putting out 
their hands to bless me and welcome me to 
every part of the world to which I am 
going at the present time. (Applause.) 

I went out in this fashion. And then I 
came and found that there was a lower 
depth still, when I came to that great city, 
that great metropolitan center of London, 
and came to the eastern portion of it, where 
they told me that within a mile^s circum- 
ference of the spot on which I stood, 
within a mile^s circumference in that city, 
there was something like a million of people, 
ninetv per cent of whom never crossed the 
threshold of any church or of any mission, 
and who were as ignorant of the gospel 
plan as the inhabitants of Africa or the 
cannibals of the islands of the far-away 
seas. I looked at these people on Saturday 
afternoon. Misery and Satan always had a 
fascination, misery and sin in their extreme 
have a fascination for all good men. Misery 
and sin in their extreme nave a fascination 



for the angels of heaven; misery and sin 
in their extreme had a fascination for the 
Son of God and brought him down from 
heaven in order that He might seek to 
recover that which was lost. (Applause.) 
It attracted me. But this was only the 
working out of Christian instincts. I lay 
claim to nothing peculiar, sir. Was I not 
a friend of God? Was I not a son of God? 
Do I not know the Spirit of God is witness- 
ing within me? The witness of the Spirit 
is God^s spirit witnessing to my spirit 
that I am a child of God, and making me 
know it. 

Now, sir, just in passing, let me touch 
on this tempting theme. If you ask me 
how I know I am alive this morning, how 
I know that I am in possession of animal 
life, of the life that is in mv frame, well, I 
might say, how could I nave talked to 
twenty thousand people yesterday in that 
Mechanic's Hall, except I had been alive ; 
how can I come here this morning and talk 
to you, except I was alive? I know I am 
alive because I do the work of a living 
man. But then, if I wanted to satisfy 
myself I am alive, I have a much shorter 
cut than that. I know I am. Nobody can 
persuade me out of it. I know I am alive. 
And just so in my spiritual relationships. 
Everyone who has been born of God, and 
has that life within his soul, says, *^I am 
alive, because I can do the works which 
only a man bom of God could do." And 
more than that, he says, ^^I know I am. I 
feel it. It is with me every hour and every 
day, the consciousness of my divine rela- 
tionship, of my possession of this spirit, of 
my hopes, of my assurances in regard to 
the eternal world, and this is wrought in 
me by the possession of the Spirit. ^^He 
that 18 bom of the flesh is flesh, and he 
that is bom of the Spirit is Spirit." He 
has the spiritual life. Sir, that is a mighty 
theme that needs pushing upon the atten- 
tion of the churches to-day. I have been 
musing, musing, musing this very mominff' 
on the great want of certainty, the indef- 
inite way in which multitudes of people 
live in regard to their spiritual relationships. 
How few there are who stand up and say, 
"Yes, gloiT be to God." They like to leave 
that out, because it is "Salvation Army.^* 
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How few there are that can say, "Yes, I 
know, I can feel that I am; it is not merely 
I hope so. I have it, and I know this is 
the case/' 

But to go hack again. I came to London, 
and there, when I looked at these people, I 
said, "These people are sheep without. a 
shepherd. Can something be done for 
them?'' And I gave myself up to them. 
I separated myself, cut myself off, as I 
thought, forever from any church, from any 
church organization, and, as I supposed, 
from any work along other lines. When 
men go out for God, they never know 
where God is going to lead them. They 
never know what sort of Canaan He is 
going to bring them to die in, even if they 
have to go into the wilderness to get there. 
I went into the wilderness. And so far as 
the friendship of good and great and blessed 
men is concerned, I went out and traveled 
many a year, many a weary, weary, weary 
year, in the face of persecution and slanders 
and ridicule and hatred. But now, sir, I 
feel, when I get to Boston, as if I was 
going to end my days in the Canaan, after 
all. (Laughter and applause.) 

So 1 went to work. I gave myself to 
those people, and began to talk to them. 
Now the difficulty came. How was I going 
to reach them? There 1 stood in the face 
of this crowd. I had no one to help me. 
I had no powerful corporation, no rich cor- 
poration oehind me to furnish me with 
lunds, no powerful religious corporation to 
furnish me with agencies. It is true a 
handful of people gathered around me at 
the outset, for my reputation had preceded 
me, and a few of the saints who lived 
around about walked a long distance and 
came down to help me for the first few 
days; but they soon grew weary when they 
had been marching in the streets and travel- 
ing through the mud, to be cursed and 
persecuted and to meet that which is the 
most difficult thing in the world for a man 
to endure, ridicule and laughter and sneers, 
and they forsook me and fled. But, after 
all that time, I had got a couple of fellows 
with me, one to keep door, and the other 
to make the collection. And I had the 
platform. (Laughter and applause.) 

Then difficulties began to multiply. They 



asked me where I was going to set my 
leaders. I said, "Out of the saloons. And 
I have got some wonderfully clever fellows 
out of saloons. (Applause.) I have got 
some there, sir, that I would not change 
for any doctors of divinity you could find 
me. (Laughter and applause.) And then 
they asked me what I was ffoing to do with 
my converts. And I said I would send 
them to the churches. But then, sir, three 
difficulties appeared in the way: First, they 
wouldn't go when I sent them. Secondly, 
they were not wanted when they went. 
And thirdly, I wanted them myself. (Loud 
laughter and applause.) 

Then they increased and increased and 
increased, as all real life does increase. 
When it does not increase, it is not life at 
all. It must spread itself out. There may 
be great feebleness in service, there may be 
a Laodicean condition of things in the 
churches, so you cannot say the condition 
is that of absolute death, and yet they do 
not increase. At any rate, we increamd; 
we were alive. 

Then I was faced with the question, Are 
^ou going to make another religious denom- 
ination? Now, this was directly opposed, 
diametrically opposed, to all my notions. 
I had been opposed to the idea from the 
very beginning. I alwajrs thought there 
were sadly too many. (Applause.) My 
time is nearly gone. Leave the clapping 
to the last. 1 thank you very much, 
though. It cheers a fellow on, especially 
in this country (laughter), where you don't 
get too much, for it is often like talking in 
a museum to a lot of petrified people, but 
to go on, I said to myself that if 1 had had 
the ability and had not had another calling, 
I would have offered myself as an apostle 
of union and gone through the world try- 
ing to persuade the organizations to come 
together, for whom no reason could have 
been given in heaven or on earth for their 
remaining apart. Now, here I was on the 
eve of lorming another organization. I 
struggled against it. I made desperate 
efforts for a union with all of the existing 
organizations. They received me at the 
onset with very great favor, with very great 
favor indeed, and I thought we were going 
to have a great success. But then, after- 
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•ward, we met with some of the dried-up 
old foffies who would rather reign in a cer- 
tain place than serve in another (laughter), 
and they saw there were difficulties, and 
perhaps the greatest difficulty they fore- 
saw was the difficulty of managing General 
Booth. (Renewed laughter.) But anyway, 
sir, the thing fell through. And even in 
after days, sir, when churches, when organ- 
izations, when the most powerful organiza- 
tions now, perhaps, in the world, anyway 
in the Old World, although they have their 
representatives here, sought me out and 
said, "Can't we comprehend you?" when 
bishops and archbishops and presidents 
and leaders of those organizations wished 
to put their sheltering arms around about 
ns and unite us with them, it was too late 
then for such a union. I was afraid it 
would not be possible. I do not know 
what it will be in the future. I said to the 
present Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
was then Bishop of Truro, and to the 
present Bishop of Durham, who was then 
Dean of something, I forget what for the 
moment, these gentlemen waited upon me, 
and when they invited me to join with 
them I said, "Ko, I do not think we can 
run on the same road and in the same 
community, but we can be like two streams 
running side by side, with plenty of 
bridges — I got rather mixed up, you see — 
with plenty of bridges, so we can cross 
over. You can come over to us, and we 
will help you with our freedom from con- 
ventionalities and with our enthusiasm, and 
we can come over to you and get some 
instruction from you and a ^ood collection." 
(Laughter.) I said, "I think we shall be 
the most likely to help each other in that 
fashion." It is going to be so, I think, and 
is to be so with the churches. 

But, sir, it is passed along until we have 
come to be what we are to-day, a mighty, 
a powerful force, created by the Spirit of 
Ood through and for the glory of God, a 
body of people combined after the fashion 
— not in imitation, but after the fashion of 
a military force. I say not by imitation,but 
God brought us to that; and when we 
found we had got an army, that He had 
used us to make an army, we called it an 
army. And as it was an army for the 



deliverance of men from the domination of 
evil, the mastership of the devil, we called 
it the army of deliverance, the Army of 
Salvation; and it is to-day, "The Salvation 
Army." 

Well, sir, I say, as I said Saturday after- 
noon, we have pushed our way and are 
pushing our way into the uttermost corners 
of the earth. God has been very good to 
me. He has given me great helpers. He 
gave me a helper whose value is beyond 
human enumeration, is beyond, I was 
almost going to say, conception, in my 
precious wife; and He has raised up around 
me children who are one in heart and one 
in soul with me, with no other ambition^ 
no other aim, but to build up, to make this 
force what it seems to them God wants it 
to be. And he has raised around me a 
body of men, also, and of women, of equal 
ability and equal devotion, ever increasing. 
There are tnousands and thousands of 
mothers and fathers who are training their 
children and nursing them in that idea^ 
nursing them in the idea that they are to 
go forth and fight for the King of Kings 
and fight for the bodies and souls of men^ 
a fight which will involve them in poverty 
and sorrow and trouble and difficulty; and, 
as far as that goes, involve them, it may be^ 
in death. And while God has kept us up 
to the present hour, my encouragement for 
the future is the growing spirit of self- 
sacrifice, the growing desire to follow men 
and women in their sorrows to the still 
lower depths. And I believe this is not 
only going to be continued, but to grow 
still further. 

And now, sir, I have been asked ta 
answer two or three questions, and my 
time is up. Will you read them out. Doctor,, 
although I am afraid I shall not be able to 
answer them. 

Dr. Cook — What proportion of the pop- 
ulation that you reacn is lifted into a 
favorable condition of life under the action 
of the Salvation Army? What proportion 
of the submerged tenth emerges? 

General Booth — A very large proportion* 
I shall deal with some statistics with 
respect to this matter, statistics carefully 
compiled, in regard to those who come 
under the operations of our social scheme. 
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to-morrow night. But I hare no doubt, 
And I think I can say in passing, with 
regard to the results of all tne operations 
of our army in the poorer neighoorhoods 
where they work, not only are remarkable 
results obtained in the case of those who 
become soldiers, but in the general influence 
in the comm unity, for men and women 
saved from the lower depths of sin have a 
mighty effect upon the whole mass of peo- 
ple who live around them. 

Dr. Cook — You will excuse our asking 
this question in Boston: What would be 
the practical effect on the work of the 
Salvation Army of preaching the doctrine 
or hypothesis of probation after death, or 
Annihilation of the wicked? 

General Booth — If you were to take hell 



out of our doctrine, the Salvation Army 
would soon disappear. (Laughter and 
applause.) 

Dr. Cook — Th« last question is: What 
religious truths and doctrines have been most 
blessed in the work of the Salvation Army? 

General Booth — Making men feel the 
evil of sin. Perhaps there are no people 
under heaven who work more upon that 
one idea that sin is an evil, a devilish 
thing, that is destroying the happiness, 
present and prospective, of those with 
whom we talk; that with sin they have 
got hell within them, and if they do not 

fet saved from their sins, they will go to 
ell forever. And that makes an impression 
upon the poor, and upon the rich, also, 
when people say it who believe it. 
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CJhrist the KiNa. By Rev. J. M. Foster, pas- 
tor of the Second Beformed Presbyterian 
Church, Boston. Introduction by Hon. 
John Alexander, Philadelphia. James H. 
Earle, Publisher, Boston. 1894. 12mo, 
pp.448. 

This book is a skilful defense of the 
€reed of the Covenanters. It champions 
the theory that the state is under Ghrist^s 
, law and that His mediatorial dominion is to 
triumph over all opposition throughout the 
whole earth. Dr. Foster is well known as 
one of the ablest writers in the American 
branch of the Covenanter Church. His 
style is animated, clear, graceful and pun- 
gent. The arrangement of his matter is 
always logical and luminous. His book, as 
a whole, is very attractive in both manner 
and matter. It has in it several portraits 
•of distinguished defenders of Covenanter 
principles. Considerable space is devoted 
to the defense of the proposal to amend 
the American Federal Constitution so as 
to include the recognition of the divine 
authority as the source of the authority of 
the nation. Special emphasis is laid on the 



famous decision of Chancellor Kent, that 
^*we are a Christian people," and also upon 
the obiter dictum of the Supreme Court of 
the United States in 1892, in the alien con- 
tract Trinity Church case, that ^^this is a 
Christian nation" ( see pp. 256-259 ) . A letter 
from Joseph Cook, read at a Congressional 
hearing, March 6 and 7, 1894, is quoted (p. 
263), calling attention to four facts: 

1. That the Declaration of Independence 
recognizes the Creator as the source of 
human rights and of the just authority of 
all governments. 

2. That forty states have constitutions 
recognizing God quite as explicitly as the 
Declaration does, or more so. 

3. That our national coinage bears the 
words, "In God we trust." 

4. That the Supreme Court in 1892 
declared, in an obiter dictum, that "this is a 
Christian nation." 

All the principles covered by these four 
great precedents, Mr. Cook says, he should 
rejoice to see incorporated in the National 
Constitution. 
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This volume is an armory of keen weap- 
ons in defense of the National Reform 
movement. It is full of incisive facts and 
fruitful and strategic propositions, and 
deserves the careful study of all who would 
keep abreast of the progress of discussion 
concerning applied Christianity. 

KEvrvAii Sermons in Outline, with 
Thouohts, Themes and PiiANS. By 
Eminent Pastors and Evangelists. 
Edited by Rev. C. Perrin, Ph.D. Fleming 
H. Bevell Co. 1894. 8vo, pp. 384. 

Many suggestive extracts from discus- 
sions of approved evangelists, regarding 
revivals, are gathered in this volume, 
together with outlines and sketches of 
revival sermons. Whoever depends on 
such a book to suggest to him courses of 
thought for use in the pulpit, may find this 
style of assistance a temptation to intellec- 
tual and spiritual indolence. There is 
much peril in crutches unless they are 
thrown away whenever one can walk alone. 
But the first part of the volume, although 
it occupies only about a quarter of the 
book, cannot be read without inspiration 
to right effort. It is made up of powerful 
words from such men as ex-President 
Finney, Dwight L. Moody, Ira D. Sankey, 
Rev. B. Pay Ifills, Professor Herrick John- 
son, and other well-known spiritual leaders. 

God's World and Other Sermons. By B. 
Fay Mills. Fleming H. Revell Co. 18»4. 
12mo, pp. 822. 

This book contains a selection from evan- 



gelistic serir\ons which have been found to 
be specially useful in Mr. Mills' wonder- 
ful work in revivals of religion. Many of 
the discourses are addressed to Christians^ 
concerning consecration, consistency and 
service. Others are addressed to the relig- 
iously indifferent or irresolute. They are 
all marked by power to hold attention and 
to awaken the conscience. They are free 
from sensationalism in manner and matter. 
We are glad to commend, also, Mr. Mills* 
shorter works, entitled, "Power from On 
High," and "Victory Through Surrender.'* 
They teach Biblical truths in an unapol- 
ogetic tone, and are full of the aroma of 
high spiritual attainments. 
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Jeremiah, Priest and Prophet. By F. B. 
Meyer, B.A. Fleming H. Revell Co., New 
York, Chicago, Toronto. 12mo, pp. 200. 
Price $1. 

Prayers for Heart and Home. Morning 
aud evening devotions for a month. By F» 
B. Meyer, B.A. Fleming H. Bevell Co., New 
York, Chicago, Toronto, pp. 127. Price TS- 
cents. 

The Divine Indwelling. By E. Woodward 
Brown. Fleming H. Revell Co., New York, 
Chicago, Toronto. 12mo, pp. 315. Price 
$1.60. 

Life-power; or, Characfer Cui/fure and 
Conduct. By A. T. Pierson, D.D. Flem- 
ing H. Bevell Co., New York, Chicago, 
Toronto. 12mo, pp. 214. Price $1. 

The Gospel op Buddha— According to Old 
Records. By Paul Cams. The Open 
Court Pub. Co., 324 Dearborn St., Chicago* 
pp. 276. Price $1.50. 
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FIVE lines in the Washington dispatches 
on March 2d told that the Hoar Anti- 
Lottery Bill, which passed the Senate at 
the last session of Congress, had at last 
passed the House, on which result congrat- 
ulations are due Professor S. H. Wood- 
bridge, of Boston, who has won this victory 
Almost single-handed, at great cost of 
money and labor, in a campaign of educa- 
tion, which some union committee of the 
<^hurches or some national anti-lottery 
league should have conducted, rather than 
leave such a burden to be carried individ- 
ually. The writer, as Superintendent of 
the National Bureau of Reforms, was pre- 
vented by sickness from taking any active 
part in the campaign until February, but 
was in at the death. Such laws would 
neither fail nor lag, if the general Chris- 
tian sentiment against them were promptly 
and effectively brought to bear upon Con- 
gress, as we hope it may be in the future 
through the Bureau, which aims to be a 
Washington clearing-house of Christian 
reforms. The new law adds to the former 
prohibition of transporting lottery matter 
in the domestic mails, other provisions 
against such transportation in foreign 
mails and by express companies. 

W. F. C. 

Hiroshima has become the military head- 
quarters of Japan, and temporarily the 
<^nter of the Orient. In addition to her 
ordinary population of 80,000, some 30,000 
soldiers ready to start for the front, 2,000 
sick or wounded veterans, 15,000 coolies, 
and at least 40,000 visitors of various ranks 
and professions, are quartered upon the city 
and surrounding villages. The soldiers and 
many of the coolies are earnest men, pre- 
paring to face death for their country, and 



hence peculiarly susceptible to religious 
instruction. The officers are becoming 
more and more interested in Christian 
meetings. Many of them really desire their 
men to become religious, and so urge them 
o attend Christian services. The sponta- 
neous testimony from hospital surgeons 
and other officials is: ^^Other things being 
equal, we prefer Christian nurses, as they 
are more faithful and patient than others. 
It seems to make no difference to a Christian 
whether she is under watch or not.** Rev. 
H. Loomis, at the head of the Bible Society 
in Japan, reports that "thus far about 
80,000 Gospels and Testaments have been 
distributed among the soldiers. On the 
first of February 20,000 more are to be 
completed for the supply of the Imperial 
Guard. Within a month we hope to be 
able to place a copy of some portion of the 
Scriptures in the hands of every soldier and 
sailor in Japan, and a considerable portion 
of those now in China. The Government 
has consented that four chaplains be sent 
to China to teach Christianity to the soldiers. 
Some of the officers have been making 
investigations into the character and con- 
duct of the Christians, and the result has 
been so favorable that it is decided that the 
teaching of Christianity should be encour- 
aged. A year ago no native Japanese pro- 
fessing Christianity was allowed to enter 
the army, hence many took their names ofE 
the church rolls, although stating that they 
by no means gave up their belief in Chris- 
tianity. From this time on, hundreds and 
thousands of the young men of Japan will 
no longer be restrained from the study of 
God's word by military or other restrictions. 
Not long ago a regiment of 1,200 men at 
Nagoya was drawn up in line, and after an 
address about the Bible and Christianity, 
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each of the men was supplied with a copy 
of one of the Gospels. Q. H. C. 

The Pennsylvania Legislatures^ enact- 
ment by large majorities of the compulsory 
education bill and the bill forbidding 
teachers to wear a religious garb, is of 
more than state interest, 'especially in case 
of the second law referred to. In some of 
the schools of the state, Roman Catholic 
^^sisters,*^ dressed in their religious garb, had 
been em ployed as school-teachers. Although 
they did not giye specific instruction in the 
doctrines of their own sect in School hours, 
it was claimed by Protestants that the con- 
stitutional prohibition against- sectarian 
teaching in public schools was violated, in 
that the garb itself taught Romanism 
every hour as plainly as a red flag says 
"danger." The lower courts so held. In 
the higher court this was overruled by a 
decision that read like a stump-speech* 
The Legislature then took the matter up, 
with the above result. And the Roman 
Catholic Bishop at the state capital has 
replied with a published tirade as violent as 
the most ranting anti-Catholic ever con- 
tributed to his enemy^s aid. For example, 
he says by way of warning (letter to 
Harrisburg PaWo^, March 15, 1895): 

"Bismarck, of the iron hand, in our 
time, but with a manly chivalry which 
recoiled from stripping the religious of 
their dress, yet drove them out of the 
schools, hospitals and asylums, and expelled 
them from their homes, kindred and native 
land, and in the flood-tide of persecution, 
when cautioned against resorting to these 
extreme measures, m the self-confldence of 
a tyrant he boasted that he would not 

fo to Canossa. Yet he did ffo, and paid 
omage to the power he had defied, and 
returned, but not with the penitential 
spirit of Henry IV., and was hurled 
from office, and now molders in obscurity. 
The Emperor of Germany seats at his 



right hand Cardinal Ledochowski, whom 
Bismarck expelled from his see in Posen. 
. . . The religious in their garb are 
returning back to Germany and doing 
business at the old stand, a Catholic, for 
the first time in the dynasty of the Hohen- 
zoUems, is Chancellor. . . • Yet I do 
not anticipate that these object lessons 
will penetrate the thick skulls of the bigots 
and fanatics of Pennsylvania without the 
intervention of a surgical operation." 

We shall be surprised if this blunderbuss 
discharge of Bishop McQovem does not 
meet with the fate of Bishop McQuaid^s 
attack on Archbishop Ireland, the fate of 
the Savannah Catholic riot also; namely, 
a rebuke from ecclesiastical superiors as a 
defense worse than the attack. We counsel 
the Bishop to write Will Carleton^s lines on 
the front of his desk: 

Boys flying kites call in their white-winged birdS| 
You can't do that way when you're flying words. 

That all Roman Catholics do not believe 
the religious garb should be tolerated in 
public school-teachers is shown by the 
following comments on the Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court decision some time since in 
the Milwaukee Catholic Citizen: 

^^ We think that it would have been better 
public policy if the court had found a way 
to rule against the permission of a religious 
garb in the public school. These are com- 
mon schools, and if we are fair enough to 
put ourselves in the position of Protestants, 
we will see the presence of a Catholic 
sisterhood with all the insignia of their 
order, dress, rosaries and crosses, has its 
reliffious influence, just as a flag or a 
uniform has its signiflcance. There is no 
practical gain for Catholics in this decision, 
but rather the reverse; for if the court is 
to be liberal in permitting Catholic secta- 
rianism in the public schools, the door is 
open for a larger introduction of Protestant 
sectarianism." W. F. C. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE MONTHLY MAGAZINES. 



ATLANTIC MONTHLY, 

MABCtr 

The Bents ot tVie Jj^fihty, 

The Secret of t he Roniun DntHes. 

SomDCuufe^iHion^of uNovf i Writer. 
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Bovn Ut'iviwUed. 

Immlgratlnn niul Nut tiro llKHtlon. 
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Phelps. 
A Pupil of Hypallrt. 
*Somo WoTfls on tbe Ethics of Co- 

opi^mllvt? Production, 
The Direction of Education. 
Wiliiftm I>\vijrht Whitney, 



BIBLICAL WORLD. 

The Plae^of MoseB In Hebrew His- 
tory and It^ Eiplanation. 

Theories of InK|]1:riitlnii< 

An IntroduetkVji to the Qurftn. 

The Teaching: of Jchuw: His T«ach- 
{n}i: Conine rnlne God. 

Modern Theosopby in ilw Relation 
to Hinduism And RuddhiBin. 

Bible Study In College : Ynle Univer^ 
siLy. 



CHRISTIAN LITERATUHE. 

WABCH. 

How the Ilev. Dr. Btone Bettered 

Hl=iB(tui»tloii. II. 
AnguNt DlLlniunn, 
The He UgVruK Siluntion In Japan. 
Tlie U OK pel and the UosipLHs. 
The Forcj^li^lit of Fiilth. 
Auricular Con few si on and the 

Church of Englnnd* 
The MeAnlDff of tbe Christian 

ChurcLi- 



CHUBCH AT HOME AN D ABBOAD 

MARCH. 

Early Christian Communism. 
Bed CroHS Sonlulv In Tientsin. 
Power of the Spirit. 
Rev. 9am ut* I Pariter, Missionary to 

Oregon. 
How we Sullt Onr Paraonage. 
hamt Word from Efulen, 



COSMOPOLITAN, 

Mont-Sal nt-MJphel, 

The Beaut iful Models of Paris. 

A President of France. 

*'We, of the Sty Inn.*' 

Pearled I Tin; and It* Pertly, 

A Three-fttranded Yarn* 

Beauty from an Indlan^e Point of 

View. 
The Otwervatory «>f the Vatican. 
The Story of a Thousand. Albion 

W, Tourgee. 
A Portrait in Bruges. 



ECLECTIC. 

MABCH. 

*Wanted, a Newer Trade-unionism. 

Count Moltke. Field-marshal. 

Sultan Abd-ul-Hamid. 

Ethical Tendency of Matthew Ar- 
nold's Poetry. 

Stony Sinai. 

The Crimea in 1854 and 1804. 

A Little Girl's Recollections of Eliz- 
abeth Barrett BrownlngjWm.M. 
Thackeray and the late Elmperor 
Louis Napoleon. 

Why Should We Learn History? 

India: Impressions. 

A Day with Xenophon's Harriers. 

Letters from a French Atelier. 

The Lost Duchess. 

Character Note : The Peasant. 

The Germans at Home. 



HARPEB'S. 

MABCH. 

Fox-hunting in the United States. 

A Califomlan— Story. 

The Trial Trip of a Cruiser. 

The Second Missouri Compromise- 
Story. 

The Literary Landmarks of Jeru- 
salem. 

Fame's Little Day. By Sarah Ome 
Jewett. 

Hearts Insurgent Part IV. 

♦The New York Common Schools. 

The Princess Aline. Part III. 

The Industrial Region of Northern 
Alabama, Tennessee and Georgia 

The American Academy at Rome. 

Heredity. 



LEND A HAND. 

MARCH. 

The Salvation Army. 

Indian Service. By Hon. Hoke 
Smith. 

Francis Wayland. 

Work among Natives in Alaska. 

«Un employment. 

♦Co-operation of Catholics and Pro- 
testants in Education. 

The Salvation Army's Annual Ex- 
penses. 

Harvard College Report. 

Washington's Birthday. 



McCLURE'a 

MABCH. 

An Ocean Flyer. 

The Lord of Chateau Noir. By A. 
Con an Doyle. 

F. Marion Crawford: A Conversa- 
tion. 

Napoleon Bonaparte. Fifth Paper. 

An Alpine Pass on Ski. A. Conan 
Doyle. 

La Toussaint— Story. 

The New Treatment of Diphtheria. 

Diphtheria Anti-toxine: its Pro- 
duction. 

The Lord's Day. By Bt Hon.Wm. K 
Gladstone. 

Human Documents— Series of Por- 
traits of the Rt Hon. William K 
Gladstone. 

A Blizsard— Story. 



NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

MARCH. 

Is an Extra Session Needed? 

Two Years of Democratic Diplomacy 

*A New Departure in English Tax- 
ation. 

The Old Pulpit and the New. 

Mark Twain and Paul Bourget. 

NagglnK Women. 

Must we have the Cat-o'-nine- tails?' 

The Truth about Port Arthur. By 
Frederic Villlers. 

The Future of Silver. By Hon. R. F. 
Bland. 

Personal History of the Second Em- 
pire. 

OUTING. 

MABCH. 

A Study in Love. 

Australian Bush Memories. 

Swordplay in Japan. 

The Manx Mystery. 

Lenz's World Tour Awheel. 

A Jamestown Romance (Concluded). 

Curling in the Northwest (Con- 
eluded). 

Miniature Yacht Modeling (Con- 
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WHEN William T. Stead explained to 
a Chicago audience, some eighteen 
months ago, his idea for the federation of 
all the forces for good in civic centers, he 
could scarce have hoped such beneficent 
results. The Civic Federation of Chicago 
has, from the day of its inception, been a 
great power for good. Its influence has 
manifested itself in almost every depart- 
ment of municipal affairs. 

When the substantial citizens of a com- 
munity, those in whom all the people have 
confidence and upon whose judgment all 
are willing to rely, consent to lend their 
endeavors toward good government, the 
results are far-reaching. 

Mr. Lyman J. Gage, President of the 
First National Bank of Chicago, and one 
of the ablest financiers of the country, is 
the President of the Civic Federation. Mr. 
Ralph M. Easley, a practical journalist, 
is the able Secretary, while the different 
committees are made up of the very best 
citizens. 

Attention has been called, from time to 
time, to the work of this Federation. It is 
non-partisan, and aims wholly and solely to 
the greatest good to the greatest number. 

CrVIL SEEVICB FOE CHICAGO. 

Mayor Hopkins disappointed all those 
who hoped great things 'from him in the 
way of reform. This disappointment man- 
ifested itself in a very telling manner at 



the election last month, when George B. 
Swift received a majority of over forty 
thousand. 

Realizing the power of the Civic Federa- 
tion, if there are not other motives which 
prompt the new Mayor, he will scarce do 
other than carry forward the wishes of the 
people. 

The most significant feature of the Chi- 
cago election was the adoption of the Civil 
Service Law passed by the State Legislature. 
By the adoption of this law, the city is 
assured a cleaner government. It is not 
an ordinance or a set of rules made by one 
council, to be repealed by another, but it is 
a law enacted by the state, and which has 
now been ratified by a popular municipal 
vote of over forty-five thousand majority. 

The law provides that the Mayor shall 
appoint three Civil Service Commissioners, 
for one, two and three years' terms, respec- 
tively, not more than two of them to be 
members of one political party. Compet- 
ative examinations, open to all, shall be the 
test for entrance to municipal service; pro- 
motions are to be made on the basis of merit 
and seniority in service. 

^Tolitics is not to be taken into account, 
either in appointments or promotions, and 
no person appointed under the Civil Service 
Rules shall be discharged or removed except 
for cause, upon written charges." 

Chicago, which has been first in so many 
endeavors, now crowns herself with new 
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luster in being the first city of the country 
to formulate and adopt such a system of 
ciyil service for its own government. 

PEACE IN THE ORIENT. 

The plenipotentiaries of China and Japan 
have concluded their conferences, and the 
treaty has been signed. By the 8th instant 
doubtless the terms will be ratified by the 
Imperial authority of both countries. 

Even in the hour of her triumph, Japan 
has maintained the high course of honor in 
dealing with her adversary which she has 
manifested from the outset. Japan ranks 
among the great nations of the earth. She 
has dealt humanely and moderately with 
her enemy. China will pay as indemnity 
between one hundred and one hundred and 
fifty million dollars. The island of For- 
mosa is to be ceded to Japan, Corea is to be 
recognized as an independent government, 
and Japan will retain the conquered places 
on the mainland as a guarantee of good 
faith on the part of China. 

There is muoh for hope to the world in 
the outcome of this conflict between China 
and Japan. It has evidently been God^s 
plan for throwing China open to the fuller 
influences of the progressive spirit of the 
Nineteenth Century. 

At the outbreak of the war I published 
in this Review the following paragraphs, 
which will be read again after so many 
months with some interest: 

THE WAR in the WEST. 

Now that the center of population of the 
English-speaking race is New York, and not 
London, is it not Ume for us to call Japan West? 
It will help to bring the Orient before us aa it 
actually is, and not as we have been accustomed 
to think it. That travel across the Pacific is 
constantly increasing, and with remarkable 
rapidity, is an admitted fact. Only a little more 
than twice the time required to make the run 
across from New York to Liverpool, carries the 



west-bound traveler westward to the Orient, 
and lands him in Japan. The day is not far 
distant when a Liverpool on the shores of Puget 
Sound will stand as the gateway to the West. 
We are, then, probably more interested than 
we think in the outcome of this war in Corea. 

Two nations are at war who have hated each 
other from time immemorial. One of these 
nations has, during the last generation, opened 
her arms to all that is progressive. Her prom- 
ising young men have studied in difierent coun- 
tries of Europe, while almost every college in 
America boasts its Japanese students at one 
time or another during the last twenty or thirty 
years. The other nation prides itself on a 
civilization of forty centuries. It glories in its 
conservatism, and conservatism in China's case 
has meant stagnation. The Chinese for cen- 
turies disdained to recognize but one nation, and 
that their own, and even yet they reluctantly 
admit that there are other powers. 

The success of China, then, would mean indef- 
inite delay to the modernizing of the Orient. 
The success of Japan, which may fitly be called 
the America of the Orient, means that the prog- 
ress already made, and which has such a strong 
foothold in Japan, will be extended. We are 
neutral, except in our sympathies, which are 
almost without exception with Japan. How 
could it be otherwise? Her people whom we 
have met have won our respect and our love. 
They have not wrapped themselves in the shellac 
of bigotry and refused to learn from the more 
fortunate or progressive. 

The Japanese who came among us were from 
the better classes, while on the other hand, we 
carry our laundry to the Chinaman, and find 
in most of the representatives of that great 
empire those who come from the lower classes. 
Then the spirit of the two nations are not to be 
compared. The walls of China, be they of tra- 
dition, conservatism, stagnation or paganism, 
must crumble before God's plans are fully car- 
ried out. Japanese success will be a step in the 
progress of the world. 

SELF-HELP FOE THE UNEMPLOYED. 

The plan of self-help for the poor of our 
cities, which was introduced by Mayor 
Pingree, of Detroit, last year, and which is 
given in detail in another part of this issue. 
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18 no experiment, but a demonstrated suc- 
cess. Dr. Tolman, the efficient secretary to 
Dr. Parkhurst's work in New York City, 
has sent me the announcement that the 
Conference of Charities of the City of New 
York has adopted the same plan for aiding 
the poor of New York City. 

Almost every city has acres of vacant 
lots which ought to be cultivated by the 
poor, for themselves. There is no better 
way of dispensing charity. There should, 
in all such movements, be the elements of 
self-help, as in the Pingree plan. 

A PROBABLE SOLUTION OF THE IMKIGBANT 
PROBLEM. 

The New York Sun calls our attention 
to statistics which will be read vrith some 
feeling of gratitude on the part of many: 

*'If the figures be correct that 812,771 
steerage passengers left this country last 
year for their native places in Europe, and 
that only 314,467 European immigrants 
arrived here, leaving the net gain in pop- 
ulation from abroad but 1,696 for the year, 
there is no need of any American repining 
on that account. 

"Even if a great part of the aliens who 
left us last year under pressure of the bad 
times prevalent in this country should find 
it to their interest to stay away perma- 
nently, there would not be any sense in 
our suffering depression for that reason. 

"It is not desirable that we should have 
an immigration of 600,000 or 700,000 
foreign-born persons every year. 

"We are well satisfied because immigra- 
tion has fallen off so largely within the 
past three or four years. It is a good thing 
for all concerned. 

"It is of importance that the ten millions 
of Europeans already here should be well 
assimilated with the American community 
before we get ten millions more of them. 



There ought to be a good measure of homo« 
geneity among the elements of the com- 
munity. Some of the foreign elements now 
among us are pertinacious in their resistance 
to assimilation. They remain aliens in 
spirit and in speech even after they have 
gone through the process known as natur- 
alization. The manifestations of this alien- 
ation from American life are far too obvious 
at times, even in politics. Foreigners who 
come to this country to make it their home, 
ought to seek for baptism, according to the 
Baptist rite, or from head to heels, in the 
waters of Americanism and patriotism. It 
is consoling that their children born among 
us rarely ever need any other Americaniza- 
tion than their birth. 

"The population of the United States is 
enlarging satisfactorily by its own increase. 
When the coming generation arrives at 
maturity, there will probably, through that 
increase, be 100,000,000 people in this broad 
and blessed country.^^ 

The problem may solve itself as con- 
ditions are better understood abroad and are 
better adjusted at home. 

PROFESSOR JAMES DWIGHT DANA. 

By the death of Professor James Dwight 
Dana, of Yale College, our country has lost 
one who has long been a leading figure in 
the scientific world. Professor Dana has 
been for years eminent among geologists 
and mineralogists. 

"In simplicity of character Professor Dana 
was not surpassed even by his friend Pro- 
fessor Gray. In the strength and depth of 
their religious convictions, the two friends 
were also one, and both retained to the 
last their delight in leading young men 
into the open field of free and natural 
study. When his health was seriously 
threatened a few years ago, this was the 
resource to which he turned for restoration. 
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His capacity for prolonged work and intense 
application was very grefat. While it 
accounts for the prodigious amount he was 
able to achieve, it is also, no doubt, respon- 
sible for the physical prostration of his 
recent years. His work was done, and done 
well, but his death is no less a great loss 
from the ever-diminishing and ever small 
company of the great men who have raised 
the standard of intellectual achievement 
and lived and died examples of simple, 
unshaken and ever consistent Christian 
faith." 

THE LATE JAMBS W. SCOTT. 

Among the journalists of our time James 
W. Scott had won for himself a high place. 
Such a life is always a stimulus to the 
endeavors of young men. The Young 
Men's Era makes some timely remarks 
about the integrity of his purpose and the 
wholesome influence of his life: 

"The late James W. Scott, proprietor of 
the Chicago Times-Herald and Evening 
Post, whose death has caused profound 
sorrow throughout the land, was an exam- 
ple of what young manhood, inspired by 
high ideals, wedded to persevering indus- 
try, can accomplish. He was remarkably 
successful as an editor and publisher, and 
he reached his high position without resort- 
ing to any of the questionable methods that 
sometimes find favor with men of recog- 
nized business standing. 

"With an ambition to gain an honorable 
place in metropolitan journalism, he started 
the Herald some fourteen years ago. The 
paper had a hard struggle at first, amid 
the fierce competition of a city like Chicago, 
but Mr. Scott believed that by perseverance, 
enterprise, and loyalty to his own ideals 
success was bound to follow, and he had 
his reward. The mechanical improvements 
introduced on his paper, combined with 



keen business sagacity and a discernment 
of the public demand, placed the Herald 
among the foremost of western newspapers, 
and all this was accomplished without 
catering to the appetite for sensationalism 
or violating any of the canons of clean 
journalism. The same policy may be said 
to have marked his management of the 
Evening Post, 

"Mr. Scott attained prosperity and phe- 
nomenal success without making enemies. 
His geniality and kindness of heart endeared 
him to the members of his staff, from the 
highest associate in the office to the copy- 
boy. He was a busy man, yet he had 
always time to receive with courtesy and 
affability everyone who called, no matter 
what his business. He was the sincere 
friend of every man in his employ. Such 
men are rare. But such a life reminds us 
that success may be attained, even from a 
worldly point of view, within the limits of 
the Golden Rule." 

THE BRITISH AT CORIKTO. 

It is a strange fact that England, which 
should lead the world in arbitration, refuses 
to arbitrate with Nicaragua. Already a 
fleet, consisting of the Royal Arthur, the 
Wild Swan and the Satellite, has entered 
the port of Corinto, on the Pacific coast. 

"Whether these vessels are to bombard 
or only blockade, or perhaps seize the Cus- 
tom House, remains to be seen. Perhaps 
Nicaragua will comply with the British 
demands, and thus avoid any of these calam- 
ities. The flagship Royal Arthur is the 
largest ship on the station, being of 7,700 
tons displacement, or midway between the 
New York and the Columbia; and she car- 
ries in her main battery thirteen guns. 

"Our navy has on that coast, at or near 
Acapulco, we believe, the powerful coast 
defense monitor Monterey, heavily armored. 
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and carrying within her turrets two 12-inch 
guns, which far exceed in caliber anything 
on the British fleet, and also two 10-inch. 
At Santa Barbara, up to a recent date, was 
the fine new cruiser Olympia, of 5,870 tons, 
very f asrt, and carrying fourteen guns. At 
Panama is the little Alert. No indication, 
however, points to sending any of these 
vessels to Corinto, where the British fleet 
seems to be free to work its will. 

^^The situation is a strange one, but 
would become stranger yet were no method 
found of interposing the good offices of the 
United States to settle the difficulty in some 
way that would not humiliate Nicaragua 
and yet would be perfectly fair and just." 

RESIGKATIOK OF THE SPEAKER OF THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

An important event of the month in 
England was the resignation, on the eighth 
of April, of the Right Honorable Arthur 
Wellesley Peel as Speaker of the House of 
Commons. There have been few more 
impressive farewells in Parliamentary his- 
tory than that which formally terminated 
the great public services of a man who 
has, by universal admission, most admirably 
maintained the highest traditions of the 
Speakership. His successor is William C. 
Gully. 

PRINCE BISMARCK. 

March 23d, by a vote of 163 against 146 
in the German Imperial Reichstag, the 
proposed official message of birthday con- 
gratulations to the great octogenarian 
statesman failed to carry. Such an act on 
the part of the Reichstag was not to the 
credit of the nation, and Emperor William 
realized it. He personally led the nation in 
bestowing on Bismarck extraordinary signs 
of public gratitude and unabated esteem, 
and his acts were enthusiastically concurred 
in by sovereign princes of the Federal 
Empire. 



YOU AND I. 

Under editorial notes Dr. Cook announces 
his projected tour around the world, and his 
withdrawal from editorial work on this 
publication. His name and that of his 
associates have added dignity to the mag- 
azine, while the contributions have been of 
the highest order. Dr. Cook continues his 
Monday Lectures and Preludes. 

The magazine will maintain the high 
standard which it has assumed. Its con- 
tributors will be from among men and 
women known throughout the land. 

The great desire of my heart is to bring 
into your homes each month a publication 
which will be full of good things. I want 
it to bring comfort and good cheer to all, 
and especially to those who sometimes are 
prone to look on the dark sides of life. 
I want to make the Review much better 
than it is, for the ideal which prompted 
its inception has not yet half been realized. 

There is one way to bring this about, and 
only one way, and that is for you to feel a 
personal interest in this work. The mag- 
azine belongs to you and I, and if it attains 
its ideal, it will not be from my own efforts 
alone, but from our united endeavors. I am 
willing to put all the profits into the mag- 
azine, improving it in every possible way. 
Will you kindly take enough interest to 
pay up your subscription, if you have 
unthoughtedly allowca it to run along 
unpaid? Will you not do more — resolve to 
get at least one new subscriber now, while 
you feel kindly disposed to help? 

This magazine must stand as a living force 
for good among men. It must stand out 
as one of God's forces, working for the bet- 
terment of humanity. Work for it, and 
give it your constant support. I will send 
as a gift to any one sending in one new sub- 
scri&r before June 1st, a copy of General 
U. S. Grant^s Personal Memoirs, neatly 
bound in cloth. The work formerly sold 
for from seven to ten dollars. 



THE P. S. A. MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND. 

BY BOBINSCm SOUTTAR, B.C.L. 



SOME six or seven years ago a new 
religious agency appeared in England, 
called the "Pleasant Sunday Afternoon for 
Men." 

The origin of it was somewhat in this 
wise: A gentleman who presided over a 
Bible class in a city which had large 
railway works, and therefore many working- 
men, had for a long time lamented the fact 
that he could not induce these to attend 
his class. He worked most conscientiously, 
visited his members, and did all that a man 
could do, and yet Sunday after Sunday had 
a meager result. 

The thought came into his mind that 
the failure must be in himself, and he 
determined to make a round of Bible 
classes, that he might study the work of 
others and improve his method. To his 
surprise, he found no Bible class much 
better than his own; in every city there 
was the same weary struggle and apparent 
failure. He returned to his own city, and 
took the men into council. He said that 
he had been doing his best to keep up a 
Bible class for them, and he felt that 
he had failed, and now he was going to put 
the matter into their hands. The meeting 
was not intended for his benefit so much 
as for theirs, and they must work it. If 
they asked him to preside, he would do so ; 
if they preferred another, he would stand 
aside. As regarded the program, if they 
did not like his method, let them try 
another. The meeting was their own ; let 
them do with it what they liked. 

To his surprise, the men at once caught 
on. They elected him president; they 
changed the name to "Pleasant Sunday 
Afternoon;" they introduced variety into 
the program, and they told their chums to 



come along and see their own meeting. 
The chums came, liked the style of it, and 
remained. One man told another of this 
bona fide men^s meeting, and in a few 
weeks the place was crowded. Other Bible 
class leaders in the town followed suit, and 
now in that midland town the P. S. A. 
membership is 8,000 men. 

The success which attended the estab- 
lishment of the P. S. A. there has attended 
it elsewhere. Wherever it has been estab- 
lished on the regular P. S. A. lines it has 
succeeded. Take the case of Oxford. I am 
president of the Y. M. C. A. there, and had 
a struggling Bible class of about forty 
men. I was induced after much hesitation 
to turn my class into a P. S. A. The 
numbers increased at once, and are now 
only limited by the size of the hall. It 
seats 340, and is always full. 

Other P. S. A.'s have been started in 
Oxford with our help, and now there are 
in the city seven such meetings, four for 
men, two for women, and one mixed, the 
•aggregate attendance being 1,500. This 
increase from 40 to 1,500 has taken place 
within three years. 

That the P. S. A. is a remarkable success 
in England is undoubted. But to realize 
what the success means it must be remem- 
bered that the members are for the most 
part working-men. For many years the 
church has felt how completely it was out 
of touch with the respectable artisan. The 
rich came to church because it was respec- 
table, the poor came for what they could 
get, but the independent working-man kept 
severely aloof. Curiously enough, this is 
the very man who delights in the P. S. A. 
and swells its ranks. Why does he like it? 
Well, there are various reasons, and per- 
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haps they will be better understood when 
the ordinary working of the P. S. A. is 
described. 

For the working of the meetings there 
is required first a president. Generally 
speaking, a layman is best, some one who 
has nothing bumptious or patronizing in 
his nature, but is naturally genial and 
unfeignedly fond of working-men. The 
president will always preside, but will 
rarely speak, reserving himself to act as 
stop-gap when a speaker fails to appear. 
The choosing of the speakers should, as 
far as possible, be left in the hands of the 
president. 

Next, there must be a musical leader, an 
out-and-out Christian, who will take the 
responsibility of the musical department 
off the shoulders of the president. The 
musical leader will gather around him a 
small band of skilled players; in Oxford 
we have an American organ, a piano, two 
violins and a flute, and a band of this size 
is better than a larger would be. The 
musicians lead the singing, and generally 
supply three pieces of sacred music every 
Sunday afternoon. 

Next, two registrars are necessary, clerks 
who sit on the right hand and on the left 
at the entrance, keep the roll, and take the 
money. For now this extraordinary feature 
of the P. S. A. has to be mentioned, that 
the men have to pay to get in. Of course, 
strangers are always gladly welcomed, but 
when a man becomes a member he receives 
a number, and has the privilege of paying 
a penny each Sunday. That it is a priv- 
ilege will be seen from what follows. The 
pennies thus paid go to a book fund, which 
is supplemented by occasional collections 
and windfalls, and is divided at the end of 
the quarter thus : 

If a man has kept thirteen attendances, 
that is, has not missed a Sunday, he is 



entitled to a first-class book. If he has 
kept ten, he gets a second-class book ; if 
less than ten, he gets nothing, the monies 
he has paid going to help the others. The 
number of volumes ordered every quarter 
is considerable, and there are certain book- 
sellers who have made the P. S. A. h special 
line, and allow large discount In Ojcford 
we have 313 actual members, and of these 
250 get prizes, about 125 attuining first- 
class, 125 attaining second. The first-class 
men have paid thirteen pence, and we are- 
able to give them books published at twa 
and one half or three shillings. The 
second-class men have paid ten p*:»nce, and 
get books in proportion. At the end of 
the quarter each man is furnished with a 
list of one hundred volumes, from which 
he chooses according to his taste, and each 
prize-winner gets a book which he could 
not buy in the market for twice the money 
he has paid. There is no bribery about 
this; the men have paid every penny them- 
selves; it is simply the result of combined 
effort. But a moment's consideration will 
show how this arrangement tends to tempt 
the men to attend regularly, and what an 
excellent way it is for getting first-class 
books into working-men's homes. In our 
own P. S. A. we have in three years thus 
distributed 2,000 volumes. 

The distribution is on a week*night ; the 
men are allowed to bring their wives and 
friends; they have refreshments, paid for 
by themselves, and a pleasant program, and 
the spectacle of seeing 250 volumes given 
out by name is very inspiring, and generally 
leads to increase of membersliip for the 
following quarter. 

We try to get some popular lady to 
undertake the duty of handing the books 
to the men. Last quarter they were given 
by Mrs. Baldwin, of New York, daughter 
of Mrs. Crittenden, the founder of the 
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Florence Mission. On a former occasion 
they were distributed by Mrs. John Sinclair, 
of New York, and so on. 

We have had a delightful rariety amongst 
our speakers. Oxford is, of course, well off 
for talent of that sort, but the ordinary 
'Varsity man is not by any means the best 
for the R S. A. The speaker is rigidly 
limited to twenty minutes. The meeting 
begins at three, and ends punctually at 
four. An ordinary program would be as 

follows: 

Hymn. 

Prayer. 
iQstrumental. 

Hymn. 

Reading of Scripture. 

lujjtnmiental. 

Hynm. 

Address. 
luBtrumental. 

Hymn. 
Benediction. 

The hymns are invariably chosen from 
Sankey's^ Song Solos, and to hear the men 
singing along with full instrumental 
accompaniment through "Sound the Battle 
Cry," or ^Tm Not Ashamed to Own My 
Lord,'' is something never to be forgotten. 

An attractive feature of the P. S. A. is 
the *^Good Samaritan Fund." We have a 
fund contributed to entirely by the men 
themselves, from which men are helped in 
the hour of need. Every case comes before 
the committee, which numbers twenty-one, 
and is elected by the men themselves, and 
it 18 lovely to see the brotherly way in 
which the men help one another. This 



also helps to increase the good name of the 
P. S. A. and keeps the men together. 

Much more might be said, but the limits 
of an article have been reached, and enough 
has been said to explain the method. 
Should any reader desire to start a P. S. A. 
in America, I will be delighted to send full 
information. 

Only last week my heart was gladdened 
by a letted from Mr. Ferris, of New York, 
stating that a P. S. A. had been started in 
connection with the Reformed Church, 
One Hundred and Twenty-third Street; that 
it already numbered 350, and that they con- 
templated moving into a building seated for 
900. This, I think, is the first P. S. A. in 
the United States, and I predict rapid exten- 
sion. 

The charm of the P. S. A. to the work- 
ing-man is its democratic principles. It 
is his own meeting; he runs it ¥rith his 
own money; there is not an atom of 
patronage about the whole concern. There 
is no agency more likely to suit the inde- 
pendent spirit of the American artisan. 
Run upon strictly evangelical lines, it may 
do magnificent service to the church of 
Christ, and every live church should at 
once arm itself with the weapon. For let 
me say in conclusion that men who cannot 
be tempted to ordinary services at any price 
will joyfully enter a church to a P. S, A., 
and once there they soon lose their prej- 
udice, and are to be seen with their wives 
and families filling the galleries at the 
evening service. 

Oxford, England, 
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Prelude II. 

DR. GORDON AS PREACHER AND REFORMER-A CAREER 
CONSECRATED AND CROWNED. 

The willing master lent his hand 
To the great Soul that o'er him planned. 

— Emerson, 

The three great lines of Pastor Gordon's consecrated life were to be anything God wanted him 
to be ; to do anything the Lord wanted him to do ; and to suffer anything the Lord wanted him to 
sufier. — Rev. J, A, McElwain^ Dr. OordorVa Assistant BoLstor, 

However much I loved him for the sake of his magnifying the inspiration of Scripture, of a 
future state of rewards and punishments, of the atoning work of Christ, and the coming of Christ 
in future glory, my Judgment is that the greatest thing he did in his generation was his advocacy 
—and in this church, his illustration— of the fact that the Holy Spirit is the active, invisible, 
present Administrator of a spiritual body of disciples. Such a body of disciples, adminis- 
tered by that Spirit, may say, as did the council at Jerusalem, **It seemed good to the Holy Ghost 
and to us." The Holy Spirit would preside in every church in Christendom if the church were 
administered on spiritual lines.— -Bev. Arthur I, FiersoUy D,D., Editor oft?ie Missionary Review of 
the World. 



AT Mr. Cook's two hundred and forty- 
second Boston Monday Lecture, the 
usual great and eager audience was present 
in Park Street Church at noon. Hearers 
were seated on the window-sills of the lower 
floor and the galleries were without stand- 
ing-room. The Rev. J. M. Gray, D.D., pre- 
sided; the Rev. L. B. Bates, D.D., offered 
? raver. The hymn beginning JIfy Jesus, 
iove Thee, and known as Dr. iiordon's 
hymn, was sung before the prelude. The 
Rev. Dr. Lunn, of London, spoke briefly on 
"Misleading Statements of Hindu Lecturers 
in America." 

I. 

If I were at this moment on my death-bed, 
there is no preacher of my acquaintance 
with whom I should more gladly consult, 
were he alive, than that one who has been 
snatched from us so recently, and who now 
knows what light is, while we sit in the 
shadow. Were I a student beginning a 
coarse of theological study, there is no one 
to whom I should look for safer advice in 
comparing Scripture with Scripture than to 



that servant of God who in this city lived a 
Biblical life and preached an unadulterated 
Gospel. If I were commencing a career of 
advocacy of moral, or social, industrial, or 
even political reforms, I do not know where 
I could find one who would be a more judic- 
ious guide than he would have been who 
was a warrior in his best days for many a 
noble reform, and who now lies dead on his 
shield on the field of battle. Overwork 
killed him, absorption in public and private 
efforts for the advancement of God's King- 
dom. Overwork was far more the cause 
of his early departure than any physical 
difficulty. I judge that he Would have sur- 
mounted all the billows which assailed him 
in the ocean of those influences which affect 
either favorably or unfavorably our phys- 
ical well-being, had not his ship been so 
deeply laden by burdens which he bore for 
us all. These three tests of a public career 
are the severest we can apply. Would we 
ask this man to give us advice when we 
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take our leap into that unseen holy region 
into which all men haste? Would we fol- 
low him in our study of God's Word? 
Would we take him as an adviser in con- 
flict with the evils of our day ? I do unre- 
servedly pray God that the mantle of this 
servant of His may fall on young the- 
ological students, may fall on young refor- 
mers, may fall on all who are preaching 
God's Word, may fall on all who knew 
him on either side the sea, may fall on the 
missions which he befriended, to the very 
ends of the earth. Let us sorrow only for 
ourselves. All the mysteries of his prov^ 
idence, God himself understands, and this 
ought to be enough for our peace. There 
are no broken columns in cathedrals that 
God builds; no unfinished arches. 

11. 

It is one thing to treat the Bible as a 
foot-ball; another to treat it as a pillar of 
fire. The soul of the soul of Judson Gordon 
was his Biblical faith. He had a Biblical 
head, a Biblical heart. He organized a 
Biblical church. The New Testament 
needs no defense when it is projected into 
life. He held such a doctrine of the Holy 
Ghost that you may say he had what he 
always called the apostolic halo, the power 
of the Spirit. He came from remarkable 
ancestors. His father's name was John 
Calvin; his own, Adoniram Judson. That 
home of his in boyhood, almost at the center 
of the cluster of beautiful New Hampshire 
lakes, not far from the town which gave us 
Daniel Webster, is profoundly bereaved; 
but the parents are not living. The body 
of our brother is to go back to his native 
hills, it is said; and from that region will 
greet the resurrection mom. A man's 
birthplace may very well be his burial- 
place; but I think his battle-field may 
better be. For one, I wish we might have 



had the privilege of often standing at 
the tomb of this warrior. I could have 
wished that he might have remained with 
us here at the edge of the great deep. The 
hill on which he is to rest has a majestic 
outlook seventy miles up the valley of the 
Pemigewasset to the Franconia Notch. 
It was the view from this favorite spot 
that suggested to this preacher his well- 
known hymn, "I have sighted the moun- 
tains of Beulah land." As he is to go 
back yonder, let us remember what the 
hills did for him, for he had in him a part 
of the strength of their granite and of 
the Lord whose hosts encamp upon their 
horizons. He had in him the purity of 
their lakes. He had in him the ozone 
belonging to our earlier New England 
civilization, which came down to him out 
of the breath of those whom we believe 
God quickened in their labors in founding 
our spiritual, our political, our industrial 
house, into which so much prosperity, little 
by little, has been gathered. I rejoice in 
this man^s birth from stalwart, honest, alert. 
Christian, divinely illumined ancestors; for 
they, too, believed in the doctrine of the 
Holy Ghost that made the still small Voice 
to them a trump of God. 

Judson Gordon was bom on the nineteenth 
of April, 1836, and one year from next April 
would have reached his sixtieth year. He 
was graduated from Brown University in 
1860, and from Newton Theological Sem- 
inary in 1863. Professor Horatio B. Hack- 
ett, the great Biblical scholar, who had 
been a pupil of Tholuck, was the teacher 
whom he admired most in his theological 
course. 

On the 29th of June, in 1863, he was 
ordained at Jamaica Plain; and on an 
October day in the same year, was married 
to the remarkable woman who has been his 
help-meet in religion and reform from that 
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hour to this, an inspiration absolutely 
priceless, not to him only, but to very wide 
circles among the friends of reform and of 
religious progress. In 1869, December 29th, 
the day when his predecessor. Baron Stow, 
died, he was installed in Boston as pastor of 
the Clarendon Street Church, in which he 
has remained for twenty-five years. In 1871, 
he was elected to the executive committee 
of the Baptist Missionary Union. In 1888, 
he became the chairman of that committee. 
In 1894, on the 26th of December, 
he celebrated his twenty-fifth anniversary, 
and had planned to avoid all fulsome eulogy 
by having special topics assigned to the 
different speakers. It was impossible to 
hold back the flood of congratulations and 
generous appreciation that stood ready, as 
a deluge penned up, to burst forth from 
the hearts of several distinguished speakers 
on that occasion. He was very restive 
under this eulogy; he said he was, and he 
never said what he did not mean. But 
among other things, he told us that he 
eould not appropriate any of the eulogy to 
himself, for no man should be praised while 
he is alive, and eulogy would have upon 
him, he said, the effect of making him 
cautious to do nothing amiss during any 
years that might be left to him on the 
earth. Did he speak prophetically in that 
very significant caution given to himself 
and to his friends? 

It appears that he had written what 
might be called his spiritual autobiography. 
The larger part of it I hold here in my 
hands, and I can give you the substance of 
it in two words of His Master: "Follow 
me." This precious statement delineates 
his innermost religious experience. His 
rule as preacher and pastor was to imagine 
his Lord and Master before him, and to 
organize his church and to preach in all 
particulars so as to gain from Christ himself 



the supreme verdict, "Well done." I will 
not venture, in advance of permission from 
those who are near and dear to our departed 
brother, to unfold farther what this sacred 
self -revelation contains; but it shows how 
he was led into such trust in the Holy 
Spirit, that he organized his whole life and 
his church and all his efforts for reform on 
the principle of implicit self-surrender to 
God as revealed in Scripture and in the 
still small Voice. He believed that some of 
his methods were approved of the Spirit. 
As they were prospered year after year, his 
mind had encouragement to keep up those 
methods; and in his highest moments, the 
most encouragement. He made a goedetic 
survey of his life along the loftiest summits, 
and found the trend of those heights point- 
ing definitely in certain directions. This, 
as I suppose, is one of the most safe and 
searching tests any man can apply to his 
own career. In his highest moments, what 
is said to him? What do those highest 
moments mean if, when placed in line, they 
all trend in a given direction? Dr. Gordon 
believed, not that he had special illumina- 
tions, but that he was in the way of duty; 
for, year after year, his efforts along the 
lines of an apostolic ministry were pros- 
pered. Year after year his devotions, his 
study of the Bible, his watchful analysis of 
current providences, gave him more and 
more confidence that God was encouraging 
him. jjj 

Two facts concerning Judson Gordon I 
am very sure history will remember: First, 
that he was polygonal; next, that every side 
of him was Biblical. He was distinguished 
as preacher, pastor, evangelist, reformer, 
editor. He was the scholar^ assistant 
toward the narrow and straight way. He 
was a traveler; he faced strange audiences 
abroad and fed them. He was in his f am- 
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ilj a priest. He was known here in the 
attics and cellars as one who could imitate 
the Savior in going from house to house 
doing good. He built his church on the 
pattern shown to him by the Holy Spirit 
in Scripture 9,nd life. These are only a few 
sides of his work. But every side was 
scriptural. I revere exceedingly this com- 
prehensiveness in his religious outlook and 
culture and activity. He was not one of 
those who tried to master so many things 
as not to be an authority on any one of 
them. In all these departments of his 
activity he was looked upon by many of us, 
I am sure, as a leader. 

What were some of the central founda- 
tions of his life? All the greatest evangel- 
ical truths he held up here and made them 
as bold and firm in their outlines as the 
hills in his native New Hampshire. He 
believed that he who obeys Christ will 
receive from God a special gift of the Holy 
Ghost; and therefore he believed that God 
has made Christ Lord and Savior. But he 
did say that if Christ was not God, he was 
not even a good man — and that had been 
said before; but he said this in a city which 
needs to hear that truth again and again. 
He held with Peter at Pentacost, that who- 
ever obeyed Christ would receive from the 
Father the Holy Ghost. This gift is not 
sent to souls without surrender. Here is a 
prodigious historic fact — a reality, not a 
fancy — that God gives the Holy Ghost to 
those who obey Christ, and has done so 
from age to age, and not to those who obey 
Buddha, or Confucius, or Mohammed, and 
therefore we believe that God has made 
Christ Lord and Savior. There is no con- 
fusion in that. Tou call it mysticism. 
There is no denial of such a fact. 

Judson Gordon believed that every life, 
however obscure and in whatever circum- 
stances of discouragement, is either the first 



step of a staircase ascending forever, or the 
first step of a staircase descending forever; 
for he believed that this life is the sphere 
of probation. He held — as you hold in 
your sane moments — that all character 
tends to final permanence, and that a final 
permanence can come but once; and he 
believed that final character is reached in 
this life; that here is the scene of probation. 
What is the dull country town to you? 
Why, it is the beginning of a staircase 
ascending forever, or of a staircase descend- 
ing forever. This is your scene of probation. 
This kind of religion this man held not as 
something written in black ink; he held it 
as the revelation of the Most High; as 
truth established by scientific ethics, as well 
as by revelation; and he stood always as 
between the living and the dead. He was 
extraordinarily successful in studying the 
things of the Spirit. That made him such 
a prophet of fire. This was the gate 
through which he entered the cathedral of 
the Holy Word. 

Dr. Gordon as a preacher was first, midst, 
last. Biblical. It would have amazed his 
audiences if he had often quoted the secular 
poets or illustrated his courses of thought 
by anecdotes of adventure of a secular 
kind, or if he had been in any way sensa- 
tional in the bad meaning of that word. He 
was pungent. He was spiritually incisive. 
He held the sword of the Spirit and was 
able to thrust it through and through the 
fabric of error, through and through even 
hard hearts. But if he quoted at all in his 
discourses, it was usually from the Puritan 
divines; it was from the deepest students of 
the inner life; it was from the biographies 
of those saints ef the modem and of the 
medieval and of the apostolic church, who 
are canonized by the universal consent of 
Christendom. And you feel that in their 
presence he was in company fit for his own 
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8oul, and that his own was fit for this com- 
pany. The astonishing thing to me in Dr* 
Oordon, when I heard him, was that he 
seemed to be one with Savonarola, and with 
Wesley, and with the Friends, who have 
spoken most effectively from the impulse 
of the inner voice. He was one with St« 
John and with St. Paul in his doctrinei 
and it seemed natural for him to compare 
Scripture with Scripture and bring out 
meanings not often emphasized. 

Occasionally he presented views of relig- 
ious doctrine with which some of us perhaps 
do not wholly agree. For instance, he was 
sure that the premillennial views are cor- 
rect. And I never attack those views. But 
let us here, this morning, once for all, 
exonerate him from teaching anything 
erratic on that point. He was in goodly 
company when he defended his own pre- 
millennial views. He always most carefully 
justified himself in his own conscience by 
the Scriptures. It is to be admitted that his 
lectures on ^^The Holy Spirit in Missions" 
as well as his volume entitled ^'Ecce Venit" 
are written from the point of view of a 
convinced premillennialist. 

IV. 

In all its forms, premillennialism makes 
two affirmations, namely: That the Scrip- 
tures teach us to expect an age on earth of 
universal righteousness called the millen- 
nium from Rev. xx. 1-5; and next, that this 
millennium age will be introduced by the 
personal, visible return of the Lord Jesus 
to establish over the whole world a the- 
ocratic Kingdom. Although this doctrine 
is criticised by many scholars, it is com- 
monly admitted to have been generally 
held in the Christian Churches from the 
death of the apostles to the time of Origen. 
It was the doctrine of most of the chief 
divines of the Westminster Assembly. It 



was taught by Sir Isaac Newton, Bishop 
Heber, Charles Wesley, Toplady, and espec- 
ially by the great expositor, Bengel. Until 
the time of Jonathan Edwards, many of 
the early divines of New England held this 
view. It has recently had more advocates 
of high ability and standing in the Church 
than at any time since the second century. 
The doctrine is taught more or less fully in 
the writings of Delitzsch, Van Oosterzee, 
Rothe, Lange, Christlieb, Luthardt, Godet, 
Trench, EUicott, Freemantle, Tregelles and 
Alf ord. Mr. Moody has done much to make 
the doctrine popular. Dr. Gordon was him- 
self probably its most effective and judic- 
ious American advocate. 

In discussing the Holy Spirit^s program 
of Missions, Dr. Gordon maintains that the 
architecture of the ages is clearly outlined 
in Scripture. "One age came to an end at 
the first advent of Christ. Another termi- 
nates with his second coming and his 
assumption of his Kingdom, and a third 
ends at the close of the millennium and his 
surrender of the Kingdom to the Father. 
These ages are: 

"The world's great altar stairs 
That slope through darkness up to Gk>d.'^ 

Dr. Gordon makes a distinction between 
witnessing to the world and winning 
the world. "I boldly affirm," he says, "that 
the Church has nowhere assigned to it the 
achievement of converting the world in this 
dispensation. Let none be offended at this 
statement, since I emphatically add that, 
though our task is not to bring all the 
world to Christ, our task is unquestionably 
to bring Christ to all the world." (p. 14.) 

In reading this passage, one is reminded 
of the words of the Divine Commission: 
"Make disciples of all the nations, teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I 
command you." (Matt, xxviii. 20.) This 
and its parallel passages seem to lay upon 
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the Church the task not only of witnessing 
to, but of winning the world, in the sense 
of making it Christian. 

But Dr. Gordon, with scores of such 
scholars as I have named, maintained that 
^'the order and method of bringing in this 
divine result constitute the only question. 
. . . The dispensation of witnessing 
must be finished before the dispensation of 
reigning can be ushered in." {The Holy 
Spirit in Missions, pp. 16, 18.) 

It must be noticed, however, that Dr. 
Gordon agrees with Professor Luthardt, in 
holding that the end which is predicted to 
follow the world-wide preaching of the 
gospel is not coincident with the end of the 
world, but is the termination of the present 
dispensation of outgathering. This is to be 
followed by the millennial age of univer- 
sal redemption. Professor Christlieb, in 
:answering the question whether the aim of 
missions is the conversion of individuals or 
the Christianizing of whole nations, replies 
that, "It is not a question of selecting the 
one thing or the other, but of taking the 
one thing after the other. The only sure 
and solid basis for the regeneration of a 
whole people lies in the regeneration of 
individuals and in the formation of churches 
as fountain-heads of new life and light 
from God." 

Dr. Gordon is as far as any scholarly mil- 
lennialist from setting anything like a 
definite date for the Second Advent. "Of 
the times and the seasons knoweth no 
Nevertheless Dr. Gordon maintains 



man.' 



that "the gospel must be preached in all 
the world and among all nations before 
the stage can be reached for converting all 
the world and bringing in all nations." 
(p. 21.) "The Advent will occur when the 
gospel has been preached as a witness in all 
nations. The present dispensation is like a 
river winding its broadening way to the sea. 



The millennium is the sea itself. There 
are some who think that the ocean is already 
near, and like the soldiers of Xenophon, are 
crying, 'The sea! the sea!'" (p. 32.) This 
faith, very evidently, has immense power of 
inspiration in it and contains occasion for 
unspeakable hope and rejoicing. 

There is a wide distinction between what 
I venture to call the flash-light theory and 
the burning-glass theory of missions. The 
latter was Dr. Gordon's view. When a 
burning glass is held over inflammable 
material, the concentrated rays of the sun 
rapidly produce in it discoloration, smoke 
and sparks. At a certain instant, after 
these sparks have been sufficiently diffused, 
the whole material suddenly bursts into 
flame. There is then no longer any need 
of the burning glass, for fire itself has fal- 
len from on high and is able to do its own 
work. So the world is to be regarded as 
inflammable material intended to be set on 
fire from on high. Our Lord's life on earth 
is a burning glass concentrating rays of 
light and heat upon the souls of men. 
When the heating has gone on far enough 
and the sparks of incipient conflagration 
have been sufficiently diffused, suddenly 
spiritual flame will burst up everywhere 
and fill the whole earth. This is the Second 
Advent of Him who kindled humanity to 
new life by His First Advent. As I under- 
stand the premillennial view of history, 
the date when the sparks shall kindle into 
flame is not known, but it is known that the 
duty of the Church is to spread the sparks, 
and to expect at any instant, after their 
wide diffusion, the victorious descent of 
millennial flame, that is, the beginning of 
Our Lord's personal and visible reign over 
the whole earth. 

It was in the spirit of views like these 
that our brother became one of our leaders 
in working for missions. Who shall say 
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that a church that within a single recent 
year raised twenty thousand dollars for 
missions was not adequately instructed on 
this high theme? Who shall say that a 
chairman of a missionary board of great 
eminence in its special field of effort, and 
who held the confidence of that committee 
through many years, who was really its Nes- 
tor, although not its oldest member, was 
not soundly instructed in the Scriptures 
concerning the dispersion of the sparks, 
whether it be true or not, that the flame is 
to descend suddenly when the sparks have 
been sufficiently diffused? There is no 
book more suggestive on the topic of the 
Holy Spirit in Missions than the one Dr. 
Gordon wrote, from the point of view I 
have now emphasized. I have mentioned 
that one position in it which has been 
most attacked, and I repel those attacks as 
greatly exaggerated in respect to any diver- 
gence of his views from ordinary views, 
and as somewhat unworthy of being made 
at all, so many scholars hold precisely the 
view which he always emphasizes. I con- 
fess I do not myself feel as wise on this 
theme as those scholars do; but I do not 
feel wise enough to repel their positions 
as un-Scriptural beyond a doubt. I have 
always been inclined to speak more mod- 
estly on this matter than these scholars 
do. There are many scholars on the other 
side, but I insist you shall not consider Dr. 
Gordon as in any sense eccentric, although 
he believed in the premillennial theory and 
even although he published a book on "The 
Ministry of Healing." You know very 
well how he repudiated that compound of 
Eastern charlatanry and Occidental spirit- 
ism, that mass of mist and moonshine called 
Christian Science. Nevertheless, with Dr. 
Cullis, he believed in a very different thing; 
the power of prayer to overcome certain 
functional diseases. It is Biblical doctrine 



that prayer has such power; and for one I 
have been strongly inclined to adopt Dr, 
Gordon's views on this matter; although, 
perhaps because I have not had the personal 
experiences that he had in a parish, and 
which his very wide acquaintance with those 
who held this do<Hirine gave him, I have 
never been able to be quite as sure as he 
was that his views on this point are thor- 
oughly Scriptural; but I ask you to distifl- 
guish them from the views of erratics far 
away from him, persons whom he repudi- 
ated with the whole force of his majestic 
intellect, and with the whole power of his 
Christian convictions. Dr. Gordon was a 
premillennialist; he was a faith healer; and 
I, for one, eulogize him as both, however 
much my personal views may be held in 
suspense on both those themes. 



It is as a reformer that some of us look 
to Dr. Gordon as one who could not be 
spared. We do not see his successor in the 
pulpit; at least, not precisely his parallel. 
It would be hard to find a man who has 
such a grasp upon the confidence of the 
Christians of the United States, and who 
was as pronounced as he in advocating 
strong doctrines on the subject of the tem- 
perance reform. He was a Prohibitionist, 
out and out. He was a political Prohibi- 
tionist. He would thank me, I suppose, 
for saying he was a third party Prohibi- 
tionist. He was a believer in woman's 
rights to the extent of always asking that 
she have the ballot under certain conditions. 
He was willing there should be a reading 
test applied to men's votes and to women's. 
He was ready to adopt the rule David Dud- 
ley Field has suggested, that any man who 
has the right to vote, or any woman, and 
does not vote, shall be fined. Compulsory 
voting was one of his watchwords. He 
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appeared to me for one to be an exceedingly 
safe leader onfall these points, although I 
have always called myself an independent 
in politics. But into what great, noble 
cause of reform did he not enter according 
to his opportunity? He was a friend of 
labor. He knew the wants of the work- 
ing people. He organized not merely an 
industrial home for the poorest of the poor 
and carried it through wonderful vicissitudes 
of difficulty to triumphant success; he 
organized not only a training-school for 
missionaries, which has sent pupils into 
many lands, but, like his Master, he went 
from house to house doing good. And 
many are the little children, many are the 
widows, many are those who are crippled 
in mind and body, who could give you 
details to-day that would fill this house 
with floods of tears, if you could but know 
what he concealed under the resolution not 
to let his left hand know what his right 
hand did in those matters. They never will 
be known except to those who experienced 
his beneficence. 

As pastor, he had an assistant, a most 
noble one, from whose praise I am not 
detracting. He had a wonderful board of 
deacons. He^said in his speech at the anni- 
versary that no praise was due to him — of 
course not, we all said to ourselves — but 
to the deacons the praise was to be given. 
This attitude of a preacher towards church 
officers is not usual. Dr. Gordon was an 
organizer and leader of Christian activities; 
but possessed almost in perfection the grace 
of self-effacement. 

In the Divine ordering of events there 
came to the Clarendon Street Church a 
young man evidently filled with the Spirit. 
He grew up. He was more and more full 
of the Spirit. The church grew up. It was 
all of a piece. One day some person from 
the West was asked whether he would not 



like to join the Clarendon Street Church. 
"No," said he, "I do not want to go there. 
I wish to attend the theater occasionally." 
And he did not join this church. The con- 
gregation was of a piece. The choir was 
not paid. There was no operatic singing 
there. I am informed that in recent years 
not a penny of money was expended on the 
choir. ^j 

The pastor himself was an author of 
hymns of eminent merit. I might read 
you selections from them, but we have sev- 
eral of them in our hearts. Fifteen of them 
are in this book, "The Coronation Hymnal," 
edited by himself and Dr. Pierson. The 
innermost life of a man is sometimes 
revealed in a hymn. Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe, who was perhaps the greatest 
diplomat that the vexed question of the 
East gave to the history of the last gener- 
ation, was a poet and had an Englishman's 
reticence as to all the deeper matters of the 
inner life. He had something of the stern 
self-repression, the veiled haughtiness, of 
the imperial race from which many of us 
come. But he was a poet who expressed 
his inner life in hymns and religious lyrics. 
And if you wish to know Stratford de Red- 
cliffe, read his best productions in poetry as 
well as the best in prose. If you wish to 
know Judson Gordon, read all the lyrics 
that he thought fit to give to the world, 
with music. He was highly gifted, and 
able to prepare music for his own hymns. 
Some of them, I have no doubt, will go 
down across many scores of years. Do not 
read one hymn only. Phillips Brooks used 
to say about the works of any strong man, 
"If you read only the masterpieces, you will 
know them. Read all his works, and you 
will know him." 

Read Dr. Gordon in full. Read all his 
many books; several of them are religious 
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classics. It is a remarkable fact that, in 
this city of Boston, three books have been 
written that are worthy to lie on the table 
by any dying couch, side by side with 
Thomas k Eempis^ ''Imitatio Christi" and 
Jeremy Taylor's "Holy Living and Dying." 
These three were among our brother's vol- 
umes and entitled "In Christ," "The Two- 
Pold Life," and "The Ministry of the Spirit," 
the last coming from the press within a few 
hours of our bereavement. They are fit 
to be placed among the religious classics 
approved after long experience by Chris- 
tians of every name. I believe they will 
live as such, and in this opinion I am not 
singular. It is held by men of far better 
judgment than my own, who are, many of 
them, here to-day. I believe it will be 
endorsed by the churches as the years roll 
on. Mr. Spurgeon and a dozen other critics 
I could mention, have spoken of Dr. Gor- 
don's books in terms which one might think 
fulsome, if personal acquaintance with their 
value had not shown the merits of those 
writings, so powerful, so quiet, so filled with 
the Spirit. I read Dr. Gordon's volumes 
from end to end. The Scotch said, when 
Dr. Pierson and Dr. Gordon made a tour as 
lecturers after the great World's Mission- 
ary Convention in London in 1888, "Dr. 
Pierson inspired us, Dr. Gordon fed us." 
Several times the cover had been worn off 
and replaced on his copy of the Greek New 
Testament. Dr. Gordon was the superior of 
most of us in spiritual insight. He was bom 
with wonderful natural capacities in the 
direction of religious thought, emotion and 
intuition. He was a thinker, he was a philos- 
opher; and he was a mystic also. He had a 
great head, a great heart. He was able to 
let a bucket down very deeply into the 
wells of spiritual truth. I advise you to 
notice what crystalline waters he brought 
up, and to drink often from those fountains. 



VII. 

If I could choose but one circumstance 
out of Dr. Gordon's life to show both his 
intellectual and his spiritual power, it would 
be the fact that over and over, by invitation 
of such men as President McCosh of Prince- 
ton, and President Andrews of Brown 
University, for instance, he would visit our 
colleges, hold evangelistic services, and go 
from room to room among the students for 
conversation on personal religion. And 
you know who college students are. I had 
rather face any audience I ever looked upon 
than go into students' rooms alone to con- 
verse on personal religion. But Dr. Gordon 
did this in Princeton and many other col- 
leges, moving from apartment to apartment, 
and always leaving behind him the atmos- 
phere of heaven. Neither his intellect nor 
his heart was criticised by these somewhat 
unbalanced, certainly immature young 
men. They felt that God was with him. 
A man that can do that, and who in so many 
varied fields of usefulness always seized 
the weapons that were the most effective in 
advancing the purposes of the Holy Spirit, 
must be said to have, not only a halo around 
his head; his career was like the movement 
of a globe of spiritual fire in its appointed 
orbit. The balance of the globe, the bright- 
ness of it, ought to be exceedingly signif- 
icant to us in an age of Bible-belittlers. 
Only a little man belittles the Bible. The 
church studies the Bible in this age per- 
haps more than ever before — but outside 
the church there are multitudes who under- 
rate immeasurably the Holy Scriptures. It 
may be bad to be a Bibliolater. It is worse 
to be a Bible-belittler. Dr. Gordon was a 
balanced Bibliolater in an age of Bible- 
belittlers. And the glory of his career is 
its Biblical sphericity. 

There has been sent to me from a gentle- 
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man who forbade his name to be used, an 
ode on Dr. Gordon; but I venture to tell 
you that these words were written by Mr. 
Botsford, President of the Massachusetts 
Sunday League: 

With armor on, as fall the brave, 

He fell. 
Where trumpets and the lioise of war 

Loud swell, 
He valiant stood and fought the hosts 

Of hell. 

Faith was his shield. The Spirit's sword 

He drew 
With skiU— the helmet of his foes 

Smote through. 
Because the will and might of Grod 

He knew. 



With girded loins and Gospel-shod 

His feet, 
For conquest brave he stood. Naught caused 

Betreat. 
The King of terrors feared he not 

To meet. 

His work is done I But in his work 

He lives. 
And in ud wearied service still 

He gives 
Himself— example, hope, with sin 

To cope. 

Could we but know the half he knows 

To-day, 
Our eager ears would list what he 

Might say : 
Christ is the Life, the saving Truth, 

The Way. 
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THE present: its opportunities and 

PERILS* 

^ I ^HE entrance of a young man into the 
■^ world is commonly described in the 
vocabulary of the literature of the battle- 
field, but that characterization is wholly 
inadequate. Not only is it inadequate, but 
it is untrue. The ambitious aspirant for 
the rewards and honors of life does not 
expect to win them by the defeat and 
destruction of his competitors. Blood and 
treasure are not poured out in a successful 
<jareer in literature, the professions, or 
business. It is an ignoble and a mean view 
which relies upon the ruin of an opponent 
in order to secure his place. 

Success in life, with all its hot competi- 
tions, is rather a contest like some of the 
games of Olympia and some of the athletic 
feats of our own times, in which the swift- 
est runner or the more skilful oarsman may 
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win the prize, but there are honors and 
cheers, there are places and rewards for 
those who fail in securing the supreme 
positions. Of course, we know of fortunes 
which have been made by the misfortunes 
of others, and positions which have been 
won by the overthrow of others; but the 
man whose accumulations, however great 
and glittering they may be, represent sim- 
ply the ruin of tens, or hundreds, or thou- 
sands, is nothing but a legalized brigand. 
It is the misfortune of our complex civili- 
zation that the law has not comprehended 
and covered in its prohibitions and penalties 
all of the opportunities of sinning against 
the persons and properties of a community. 
It is not the least of the glories of our 
period that a liberal education has become 
popular and the university the ambition of 
all the people. For nearly a thousand 
years the university was only for the select 
few. The plain people had no lot or part 
or interest or opportunity in its advantages. 
The medieval foundation, which is the 
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ancestor of the modern college, was only 
for the benefit of a fraction of the popula- 
tion. Originally it was only for the church. 

The university in Europe has about it 
the medieval flavor. It is not a school of 
the people. It is still an institution for 
classes, and not for the masses. Its train- 
ing and its objects are for the professions, 
the sciences, literature and hereditary 
statesmanship. It is the American devel- 
opment which has brought the college 
home to the people. Harvard and Yale, 
the parents of all the American colleges, 
were founded originally simply to educate 
men for the pulpit. It is a curious fact that 
for a hundred years after the landing of 
the Pilgrims on Plymouth Rock there was 
not a lawyer in New England. In every 
community the minister was not only the 
pastor of his flock, the curator of souls, and 
also the administrator of the church, but he 
was also the authority in political matters 
and the judge in neighborhood disputes. 
His sacred office, his education and his 
superior training made him the leader of 
the people in all matters affecting their 
relations with each other or with their God. 
There are nearly four hundred colleges in 
the United States to-day, and their number 
evidences the aspirations of the farm and the 
workshop for a higher education for their 
boys and their girls. 

This rapid evolution of the university 
toward popular ideas and popular bases in 
our country has made acute the question 
whether our education should be specifically 
for the pursuit which the student has 
selected as his vocation, or whether upon 
ancient and tried lines it should develop 
him first by discipline, by training and by 
teaching to the full growth and command 
of all his faculties, and then let him select 
his pursuit. 

It has been my lot, in the peculiar posi- 



tion which I have occupied for over a 
quarter of a century, of counsel and adviser 
for a great corporation and its creators, and 
of the many successful men in business who 
have surrounded them, to know how men 
who had been denied in their youth the 
opportunities for education feel when they 
are possessed of fortunes and the world 
seems at their feet. Then they painfully 
recognize their limitations; then they know 
their weakness; then they understand there 
are things which money cannot buy, and 
there are gratifications and triumphs which 
no fortune can secure. 

The one lament of all these men has 
been : "Oh, if I had been educated ! I would 
sacrifice all that I have to attain the oppor- 
tunities of the college; to be able to sustain 
not only conversation and discussion with 
the educated men with whom I come in 
contact, but competent also to enjoy what 
I see is a delight to them beyond anything 
which I know." 

The college, in its four years of discipline, 
training, teaching and development, makes 
the boy the man. His Latin and his Greek,^ 
his rhetoric and logic, his science and his 
philosophy, his mathematics and his his-, 
tory, have little or nothing to do with law 
or medicine or theology, and still less to do 
with manufacturing, or mining, or store- 
keeping, or stocks, or grain, or provisions. 
But they have given to the youth when he 
has been graduated, the command of that 
superb intelligence with which God has 
endowed him, by which for the purpose of 
a living or a fortune he grasps his profes- 
sion or his business and speedily overtakes 
the boy who, abandoning college opportu- 
nities, gave his narrow life to the narrowing 
pursuit of the one thing by which he 
expected to earn a living. 

The college-bred man has an equal oppor- 
tunity for bread and butter, but beyond that 
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he becomes a citizen of commanding influ- 
ence and a leader in every community where 
he settles. Within his home, however 
humble it may be, and however limited his 
income to support it, he has enjoyment 
among his books and in the grasp and 
discussions of the questions of the hour, 
which are denied to the man who has not 
drank at, or who refused to go to the foun- 
tain of knowledge and the well-spring of 
inspiration which flows only in the college 
or the university. 

The world which our young man enters 
to-day is a very different one from tha* 
which his father or his grandfather knew 
anything about. He starts out at the close 
of this marvelous Nineteenth Century to be 
told from the pulpit and the platform and 
by the press, and to see from his own 
observations, that there are revolutionary 
conditions in the political, the financial and 
the industrial world which threaten the 
stability of the state, the position of the 
church, the foundations of society, and the 
safety of property. But while precept and 
prophecy are of disaster, he should not 
despair. Every young man should be an 
optimist. He should believe that to-morrow 
will be better than to-day, and look forward 
with unfaltering hope for the morrow, while 
doing his full duty for to-day. 

That the problems are difficult and the 
situation acute we all admit. But it is the 
province of education to solve problems and 
remove acute conditions. Our period is the 
paradox of civilization. Heretofore our 
course has been a matter of easy interpre- 
tation and plain sailing by the navigation 
books of the past. But we stand, five years 
from the Twentieth Century, facing condi- 
tions which are almost as novel as if a vast 
convulsion had hurled us through space 
and we found ourselves sitting beside one of 
the canals of Mars. 



The tremendous progress of the last fifty 
years, the revolutions which have been 
worked by steam, electricity and invention, 
the correlation of forces working on one 
side of the globe and producing instantane- 
ous effects upon the other, have so changed 
the relations of people and industries 
that the world has not yet adjusted itself 
to them. The reliance of the present and 
future must be upon education, so that 
supreme intelligence may bring order out 
of chaos produced by this Nineteenth 
Century earthquake of opportunities and 
powers. 

There have always bten crises in the 
world. They have been the efforts and 
aspirations of mankind for something better 
and higher, and have ultimately culminated 
in some tremendous movement for liberty. 
The aspiration of all the centuries has been 
for liberty and more liberty. The expecta- 
tion has been that when liberty was gained 
there would be universal happiness and 
peace. The English-speaking peoples have 
secured liberty in its largest and fullest 
sense; that liberty where the people are their 
own governors, legislators and masters. 

The paradox of it all is that with the 
liberty which we all hold as our greatest 
blessing, has come a discontent greater than 
the world has ever known. The socialist 
movement in Germany grows from a hun- 
dred thousand votes ten years ago to some 
millions in 1894. The Republican elements 
in France become more radical and threat- 
ening month by month. The agrarian and 
labor troubles of Great Britain are beyond 
any ability of her statesmen to overcome, 
except by makeshifts from day to day. 

A Congress which has just adjourned, 
nominally represented several parties, but 
recognized allegiance to none, and its 
ignorance and incompetence were the won- 
der of the woBld and the amazement of the 
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country. Its idiocy nearly wrecked the 
credit and business of the country. It 
could formulate no policy, nor devise any 
scheme of relief. Each of its little groups 
had its pet theories and plans. Its faults 
and failures were due to ignorance. There 
was not enough of educated intelligence to 
concentrate upon measures which could 
start once more the wheels of industry and 
give profitable employment on the farms 
and in the factories, the mines and the 
railroads. The times are ripe for ignorant 
demagogues and educated patriots, and our 
colleges are the recruiting stations for the 
patriots. 

All these are not revolutions. They are 
symptoms; symptoms of conditions which 
must be grasped, understood, met and solved. 
We need fear no revolution, because rev- 
olution only comes, as it has in the past, 
when there is an under and oppressed class 
seeking to break the crust of caste or priv- 
ilege. We have no caste or privilege. The 
people who are discontented are the gov- 
ernors and rulers, and must solve their own 
problems. They can elect their own con- 
gresses and presidents. They cannot revolt 
against themselves, nor cut their own 
throats. Sooner or later, and in some way 
or other, they will solve their problems. 
But it will be by and through the law. — 
Chauncey M. Depew. 

CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS OF COLORED CITIZENS. 

Lincoln^s Emancipation Proclamation, 
issued as one of the means of carrying on 
the war, was hailed as the abolition of 
slavery. But it fell short of that, for while 
it liberated many slaves, nothing but con- 
stitutional amendment could make their 
freedom secure. 

There is not power in the English lan- 
guage to compress into any other single 
sentence that which would mean so much 



to American people as the Thirteenth 
Amendment. The nation suffered long in 
war in a vain effort to avoid this act of jus- 
tice, but it was so ordered that the sacrifices 
made it the only alternative. The scene in 
Congress when it came up for adoption, more 
than any other since the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, was the production in the concrete 
of Mr. Webster's imaginary combination, 
'*The man, the subject and the occasion, 
which alone has produced true eloquence." 

This amendment abolishing slavery is the 
one radical change in the Constitution dur- 
ing its one hundred years of existence. The 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth were made neces- 
sary by the Thirteenth, they being supple- 
mentary thereto. But for the Fourteenth 
a colored man would have been an alien in 
the land of his birth. Stronger words could 
not be used, but the provision for full 
enjoyment of his rights in every state has 
thus far failed to a great extent. 

While this amendment forbids the state 
from closing the school-house, street-car or 
ballot-box, it does not prohibit the white 
citizen from doing this without law if he is 
strong enough. 

The Thirteenth, Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments constitute three grand steps 
in the establishment of liberty, the first 
making the slave a free man, the second a 
citizen, the third giving him the ballot to 
defend his rights. They do not touch 
infringements upon the free enjoyment of 
all constitutional rights which may be 
inflicted on the colored race, but these the 
healing influences of time and enlight- 
enment alone can secure. Their incorpora- 
tion into organic law and adoption will be 
the constant marvel of the generation in 
which it was accomplished, but much 
more the amazement of generations to 
come. — Ex-Senator Dawes, at Dartmouth 
College. 
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SUNDAY SALOONS. 

Dr. RaiDsford and Dr. Rylance are not 
likely to get ofE easily from their clerical 
brethren, for their championship of opening 
the saloons on Sunday. The New York 
ministers reply to them vigorously. "I tell 
you," said Dr. Abbott Kittredge,* "this plea 
for an open saloon on the first day of the 
week, because of sympathy with the labor- 
ing man, is simply ridiculous. He does not 
ask it, his wife and children do not ask it, 
but the demand comes from the saloon- 
keepers, whose motive is selfish greed; the 
men who have been the greatest curse to 
our city legislation and our city morale, 
without whose financial aid Tammany Hall 
could not have existed, now demand that 
they be permitted to carry on tl^eir devilish 
trade seven days of the week, and so man- 
ufacture more criminals, more paupers, and 
make wretched more homes." 

"Rev. Dr. Rainsford," said Dr. W. F. 
Newton, "declared, 'You can't enforce the 
laws.' This is the most un-American doc- 
trine that ever fell from human lips. It is 



nothing short of teaching anarchy. Dr. 
Rainsford's comical plan of doing away 
with law-breaking is to abolish the laws. 
Remove the law against stealing, and there 
would be no more stealing, would be his 
argument, carried to a legitimate conclu- 
sion. Dr. Rainsford's prescriptions for 
improving the condition of the congested 
districts in New York are all wrong and 
perfectly absurd. These people are poor 
enough and needy enough without having 
these so-called clubs opened for them on 
Sunday on every corner. Dr. Rainsford 
himself must admit that most of the 
poverty is caused by drunkenness, and yet 
he proposes to put these people still deeper 
into the mire of poverty by increasing their 
opportunities to get drunk." 

Rev. Dr. Albert Banks, formerly of Bos- 
ton, appears to be distinguishing himself 
in Brooklyn. He told his congregation on 
Sunday that the only people present at the 
great meeting in Cooper Union last week, 
called to indorse the opening of the New 
York saloons on Sunday, were saloon-keep- 
ers and their bartenders. 



INFLUENCE OF THE CHINESE-JAPANESE WAR UPON THE 
FUTURE OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 

BY HARRIS WEINSTOCK. 



IT has been said: "Since twenty-five cen- 
turies the fact has been observed that 
the march of culture always goes from East 
to West, and that the blossoming growth 
unfolding in the West brings its influence 
to bear again upon the East." 

Twenty-five centuries ago Asia was prac- 
tically the center of higher thought, civili- 
zation and culture. The greater part of 
the Occident was then populated by, so to 
speak, a horde of savages with little or no 
conception of civilization, with manners 



rude and crude and morals low. Gradually, 
as the intellectual and religious spirit of 
the East permeated throughout the Wes- 
tern Hemisphere, it aroused a progressive 
trend within the energetic people of the 
Occident; which resulted in vastly improv- 
ing, not the Eastern code of morals, because 
that never can be improved upon, but in 
improving the culture, the refinememt, the 
commercial, the industrial and the agricul- 
tural conditions of the people. The ener- 
getic efforts of the people of the West not 
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alone soon equaled in results the achieve- 
ments, intellectually and materially, of the 
people of the East, but very soon so far 
surpassed them that the pec^ple of the 
Orient became, so to speak, a mere hind- 
ward speck in the race of progress. 

For centuries the people of the Orient 
practically stood still; their culture, their 
thoughts, their ideas, their material devel- 
opment, remained, as it were, congealed, 
and the vast peoples of the mighty East 
seemed to have fallen into a profound sleep, 
from which there was little or no likeli- 
hood of an awakening. But the blossom- 
ing growth unfolding in the West, brought 
its influence to bear again on the East, and 
the great and energetic forces of the people 
of the Occident in time made themselves 
felt among the people of the Orient. 

The present decade has seen an awaken- 
ing among the people of the far East such 
as no generation has seen during the past 
twenty-five hundred years. The progress 
made, for exampje, during the last decade 
on the part of the Japanese, has aroused 
wonderment and surprise throughout civili- 
zation. The picture is presented of a great 
nation of people who had been living in a 
comatose state for hundreds and hundreds of 
years, and who were believed to be sur- 
rounded by a shell of conservatism so thick 
as likely to remain unbroken for untold 
generations; suddenly awakening and break- 
ing through the conditions of incrusted 
conservatism, and blossoming out within 
the lifetime of our youngest voter into a 
great, mighty and progressive nation. 

The history of Japan during the past ten 
years is not alone one of the marvels of the 
Nineteenth Century, but is, in fact, one of 
the marvels of the history of civilization. 

Concerning the industrial growth of 
Japan, let me quote from a volume pub- 
lished by the Department of Industry, 



Commerce and Agriculture of Japan, in 
1893, which states as follows: 

"Though there are a great many kinds of 
industrial pursuits, it will be well to clas- 
sify them into Original and Introduced 
Industries. Original industry is the indus- 
try that existed from ancient times. The 
principal Original industries include weav- 
ings, embroideries, lacquer-works, paper 
industry, metallic industry, leather-works, 
wood and bamboo works, carvings, cam- 
phor producing, raw silk producing, etc. It 
seems these industries were. first introduced 
from China and Corea, but the lapse of sev- 
eral hundred years obliterated the original 
traces. Their scope of working is gener- 
ally small, and is operated with rude and 
simple instruments, especially in the fine 
arts industry, and some others pertaining 
chiefly to individual handwork. The arti- 
sans apply their residences for the work- 
shops, and employ only a small number of 
apprentices. Introduced industry is the 
name given to the new industries brought 
over from Europe and America. The prin- 
cipal of them are cotton-spinning, glass- 
works, brick-making, preparation of drugs 
and chemicals, cement-works, wine-brewing, 
ship-building, machinery, match, paper and 
soap industries. These industries are gen- 
erally carried on on a large scale, employ- 
ing a great many workmen, utilizing water 
and steam powers, so that no comparison 
can be made between the home industry. 
Especially since five or six years has this 
kind of industrial influence spread all over 
the country. In every industrial district 
companies and factories rose up one after 
another, bristling with thousands of 
chimneys." 

In an article on "Industrial Japan," 
recently published, the writer calls atten- 
tion to the fact that during the past six 
years there has been a greater development 
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of the cotton-spinning industry in Japan in 
proportion than in any country either in the 
East or the West. 

In 1888, there were twenty-four mills in 
operation, with 88,140 spindles. It is esti- 
mated that in June of this year, the num- 
ber of spindles had increased to 600,000, 
and there were forty-six mills running. 

Railroads have been built, electric light- 
ing and power plants have been constructed, 
American and European industrial machin- 
ery has been introduced, extensive coal 
measures have been developed. 

The first railway line was established in 
Japan in 1870; to-day there are 2,681 miles 
in operation. The first telegraph line in 
Japan was erected in 1869. In 1891 — the 
last available report — there were 4,832,000 
messages dispatched throughout the entire 
empire and abroad. 

In the matter of commercial and indus- 
trial schools, it is the aim of the Japanese 
government, as well as the people, to diffuse 
a commercial and industrial education. 
With this idea in view, manual workshops 
and commercial studies have been added to 
the routine common schools, which now 
number over thirty thousand; while the 
technical schools are increasing in numbers 
year after year. 

The first higher commercial school was 
established in 1875, during which year a 
school in navigation was also established. 
In 1881, the first industrial school was estab- 
lished, the object being to educate students 
who wished to be foremen and teachers of 
industrial arts. In 1887, the first fine arts 
school was opened, in which the studies are 
paintings, sculpture, architecture and other 
arts, divided into common and higher depart- 
ments. In 1871, there was also established 
a post and telegraph school, the object 
being to instruct those who desired to 
devote themselves to the service of the 



postal and telegraphic departments. In all 
there have been started since 1878, fourteen 
industrial and commercial public schools 
and twenty-flVe private industrial and com- 
mercial schools, in addition to the thirty 
thousand or more common schools thickly 
scattered throughout the empire. 

The report also shows that the publica- 
tion of newspapers and magazines has kept 
pace with the progress of science and arts. 
The present number of publications being 
767, which are classified into 167 relating 
to agriculture, commerce and industry, 180 
general topics of the time, 170 scientific, 
68 religious, 45 sanitary, 79 educational, 13 
legal, 39 governmental ordinances, 1 on 
economies, 1 army and 2 political economy. 

The marvelous awakening in Japan 
within the past several years has had a 
most potent influence upon the condition 
and the prosperity of its people. From 
1868 to 1881 inclusive, the years in which 
progressive ideas and Western methods first 
began to agitate the Japanese mind, the 
balance of trade against Japan was on an 
average of 5,918,000 yen a year. From 
1882 to 1891 — the last available report, 
which embraces the years when the result 
of the progressive methods adopted began 
to make itself manifest — the balance of 
trade was turned in favor of Japan on an 
average of 4,153,700 yen a year. Thus 
making a gross average annual gain for the 
last ten years, to 1891, in balance of trade 
in favor of Japan of about ten million yen 
a year, as compared with the preceding 
fourteen years. 

Nor has the end been reached; quite the 
contrary. The results of the awakening in 
Japan are yet in their merest infancy, and 
the end is almost beyond calculation. With 
the marvelous industry, intelligent and 
economic habits of the Japanese, together 
with the fact thai they now seem to appre- 
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ciate the value and to fully avail them- 
selves of the benefits of Western ideas, 
Western inventions and Western labor- 
saving machines, they are destined to 
become a most formidable industrial and 
commercial power among the natfons of 
the world. 

While it is true that war has in some 
respects been one of humanity's greatest 
curses, and has brought with it misery 
and suffering to untold numbers, it is also 
true that war has proven one of the great- 
est blessings to mankind, in that it has 
revolutionized conditions, and in many 
directions hastened the progress of civili- 
zation, thereby aiding in the advancement 
of humanity; and thus, in the end, adding 
to the sum of human happiness. 

The present Chinese-Japanese war is 
filled with horrors, with carnage, with 
great loss of life, with suffering to vast 
multitudes of innocent and harmless people; 
it will necessarily create a tremendous finan- 
cial debt that must prove a great cross to 
be borne by millions of people whose pov- 
erty already is so keen that they go hungry 
from the cradle to the grave, yet, in spite 
of all these evils which inevitably must fol- 
low the pathway of the present great mil- 
itary struggle between these two Oriental 
nations, the war will bring blessings that 
can hardly be estimated, to the people of 
China and Japan in particular, and let us 
hope, in the end to the people of the world 
in general. 

There are those who believe that the 
probable defeat of China in its present 
struggle against Japan will have little or 
no influence upon its future; that in spite 
of the humiliating and complete failure 
which she will surely meet with in the pres- 
ent conflict, it will have no result on its 
future beyond increasing its debt, adding 
woefully to the burdens of its people and 



making the Chinese government more con* 
servative than ever. 

If Japan had remained conservative, and 
had fought China by ancient military 
methods, however disastrous the results to 
China might have been, it is quite likely 
that they would have had no influence upon 
the conservatism of China. Since, however^ 
the Chinese defeat and the Japanese victory 
will be due to the fact that Japan has been 
victorious largely as a result of its adop- 
tion of Western methods and Western 
ideas, it cannot but become plain to China 
that if she hopes to maintain her place 
among the nations of the world, she must, 
as a matter of self-preservation and in spite 
of her strong inclinations to conservatism^ 
follow in the footsteps of Japan, and like* 
wise adopt Western ideas and Western 
methods. 

While her love of conservatism is doubt- 
less strong, her love oi self-preservation 
must necessarily be still stronger; and 
what Japan has done from choice, China 
will find herself forced to do from necessity. 

Whatever China may do in this direction 
will not alone affect the welfare of the 
people of China; will not alone affect the 
welfare of the people of the Orient, but 
will directly and indirectly have a most 
potent influence upon the civilization of the 
world. 

Arthur H. Smith, twenty-two years a 
missionary in China, in his charming book 
recently published on "Chinese Character- 
istics," in speaking of the Chinese character, 
says, among other things, the following: 

"In no country is the educated class 
more really a leader of thought and action 
than in China. But the educated class is 
firmly persuaded that for China and the 
Chinese the present method is the best 
obtainable. Their various and varied 
experience in the long reach of Chinese 
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history has taught the Chinese by convinc- 
ing object-lessons that solid, practical 
improvements in their system are not to be 
got for the trying. Their adamantine 
conservatism is the slow growth of this 
experience." 

And again he says: 

"The first impulse to improvement comes 
from seeing the superior condition of others. 
The vast mass of the Chinese do not see 
any evidence of such a better condition 
elsewhere, because they know nothing 
whatever about other countries. Those, on 
the other hand, who do know something of 
such countries, and who might know much 
more, are chained by fetters of conserva- 
tism. Nothing really beneficial to the mass 
can be done except upon a large scale, and 
no body of persons in China, capable of 
working upon a large scale, wishes any- 
thing done in these lines. While this does 
not of itself proiAote content among the 
masses, it strangles any effective manifes- 
tation of discontent before it can find 
expression. Thus, viewed from the social 
standpoint, Chinese contentedness is the 
antithesis of progress and interdicts it.^^ 

Mr. Baber, an authority upon China, 
writes "that a thousand years would be too 
short a period to allow of a permanent 
reform in China, unless some force from 
without should accelerate the impulse." 

It is held by those who have closely 
studied Chinese character, that China can 
never be reformed from within. 

Again Mr. Smith writes: 

"The present attitude of China toward 
the lands of the West, is an attitude of 
procrastination; there is on the one hand 
small desire for that which is new, and 
upon the other no desire at all, or even 
willingness, to give up the old. As we see 
ancient mud huts that ought long ago to 
have reverted to their native earth, shored 



up with clumsy mud pillars which but 
postpone the inevitable fall, so we behold 
old customs, old superstitions and old 
faiths, now outworn, propped up and made 
to do the same duty as heretofore. If the 
old does not go, the new does not come." 

From all this, and from much more that 
has been said and written about the hard- 
ened crust of conservatism under which the 
Chinese live, it would seem as if, in spite of 
the present war, no change in China's policy 
is likely to follow. 

But we find Mr. Smith, almost in the 
same breath, saying: 

"It was once thought that with Western 
inventions China could be taken by storm. 
Knives, forks, stockings and pianos were 
shipped to China by England, under the 
impression that this empire* was about to 
be Europeanized. If there ever bad been a 
time when the Chinese Empire was to be 
taken by storm in this way, that time 
would have been long ago ; but there never 
was such a time. China is not a country, the 
Chinese are not a people, to be taken by 
storm with anything whatsoever. The only 
way to secure the solid and permanent 
respect of the Chinese race for the Western 
peoples as a whole, is by convincing object- 
lessons, showing that Christian civilization 
in the mass and in detail accomplishes 
results which cannot be matched by the 
civilization which China already possesses. 
If this conviction cannot be produced, the 
Chinese will continue, and not without 
reason, to feel and to display in all their 
relations to foreigners both condescension 
and contempt." 

Yet further he says: 

"The process of changing from the old 
to the new may long be resisted, and may 
then come about suddenly. At a time 
when it was first proposed to introduce tel- 
egraphs, the governor-general of a maritime 
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proyince reported to the Emperor that the 
hostility of the people to the innovation 
was so great that the wires could not be 
put up. But when war with France was 
imminent, and the construction of the line 
was placed upon an entirely different basis, 
the provincial authorities promptly set up 
the telegraph-posts and saw that they were 
respected." 

If the present war were one between 
China and some Western nation, or if it 
were a war between China and some Orien- 
tal nation using Oriental military methods, 
and China, in either event, were defeated, it 
might have little influence in changing her 
spirit. But since this is a war between 
two Oriental peoples, one adhering to the 
methods of the past, the other availing 
itself of the piethods of the present, and 
thereby subjecting the former to a most 
humiliating defeat, it is almost certain to 
prove the "convincing object-lesson" that 
Mr. Smith speaks of, in showing the people 
of China that Western civilization, in the 
mass and in detail, accomplishes results 
which cannot be matched by the civiliza- 
tion which China already possesses; and as 
a result, Western methods cannot henceforth 
but secure the solid and permanent respect 
of the Chinese race. 

Mr. Smith, as is shown, pointed out that 
the process of change in China from the 
old to the new may long be resisted and 
may then come about suddenly. If such a 
change in the nature of things will ever be 
possible in China, the time is at hand; and 
just as the hostility of the people to the 
innovation of the telegraph was overcome 
when war with France was imminelit, just 
so will the voice of hoary conservatism be 
silenced by the splendid victories that 
Japan, by the use of Western methods, 
has achieved over China. It is, therefore, 
entirely reasonable to look forward in the 



immediate future to such an awakening 
within China as her most progressive 
friends did not, in the past, dare to hope for. 

It is safe to assume, that immediately 
upon the settlement of the present conflict 
with Japan, a great commercial and indus- 
trial revolution will take place within 
Chisia. The progress the world has seen 
going on during the past ten years in 
Japan will be more than duplicated in 
China. The introduction of the telegraph 
and the railway will be hastened with 
marked energy. China will not again per- 
mit herself to be caught in her present 
helpless condition. She will never again 
allow herself to be placed at the complete 
mercy of her progressive neighbors. 

The introduction of the telegraph and 
the railway will necessarily be followed by 
the introduction of labor-saving machines, 
and the. recent experience in Japan will 
repeat itself in China. The rude and sim- 
ple instruments employed in individual 
handwork of the artisans will be replaced 
by factories that will rise up one upon 
another, and these will replace the little 
workshops now confined to the residences 
of the artisans; the industrial centers of 
China, like those of Japan and Western 
countries, will bristle with smoking chim- 
neys; the highest and most scientific 
Western talent that money can hire will be 
brought to China to introduce, to establish 
and to educate the Chinese in Western arts, 
sciences and industrial methods; technical 
training-schools will spring up in the lead- 
ing cities of the Chinese Empire, until in 
time China will have those among her own 
people who, by training and education, will 
be capable of managing her own indus- 
tries in successful competition with the 
people of the West. 

The question arises, "How will all this 
affect the welfare of the people of Europe 
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and of America, and in how far are they 
interested in these probable changes?" 

The effect will be a most important one, 
and cannot but carry with it a mixture of 
good and evil not easy to estimate. In the 
beginning, this probable movement on the 
part of China cannot but add materially to 
the prosperity of Western nations, who will 
be called upon to supply China with all 
sorts of machinery and labor-saving devices. 
Western foundries, machine-shops and 
.car-shops will be teeming with mechanics 
busily engaged in filling extensive orders 
for China, and for a time it will seem as if 
the awakening in that great empire is to 
prove a great and immediate blessing to 
the industries of the West. But soon a 
reaction will take place. China having 
once put into operation great industrial 
enterprises, having established factories 
and workshops where all the great and 
wonderful labor-saving machines of the 
West can be reproduced more cheaply than 
imported from other lands, not alone will 
orders to Western countries cease, but China 
will begin to produce for herself most of 
the things that she had heretofore been 
buying from other countries. The first 
large Occidental nation to suffer will be 
England, who has found a great market in 
China and through Asia for her cheaper 
cotton goods. Not alone will England be 
driven out of the Chinese market, but she 
will rapidly be driven out of the entire 
market of Asia by both China and Japan; 
and then will come the next step, and soon 
China, filled with a spirit of enterprise, 
will invade the home market of free-trade 
England itself, and with labor that can be 
fed at a cost not to exceed two cents a day, 
she will soon drive England out of her own 
home market, unless England, as a matter 
of self-preservation, establishes a high pro- 
tective tariff. Then China will continue 



onward in her march until she will drive 
all other industrial nations, including 
America, out of the industrial markets of 
the world. 

The tremendous power that China pos- 
sesses is not likely to be lost by civilization; 
the world will certainly take advantage of 
the pent-up energies that for all these cen- 
turies have lain dormant. 

As to what are the possibilities of the 
Chinese as a people, let us again refer to 
Mr. Smith, who tells us that "It is in 
China quite possible to furnish wholesome 
food in abundant quantity at a cost for 
each adult of not more than two cents a 
day. Even in famine times, thousands of 
persons have been kept alive for months on 
an allowance of not more than a cent and 
a half a day. This implies the general 
existence in China of a high degree of skill 
in the preparation of food. The Chinese 
are past masters of the culinary art. 

''The Chinese people seem abundantly 
able to hold their own with any race now 
extant, and they certainly exhibit no weak- 
ness of the intellectual powers, nor any 
tendency to such a weakness. If a people 
with such physical endowments as the 
Chinese were to be preserved from the 
effects of war, famines, pestilence and 
opium, and if they were to pay some atten- 
tion to the laws of physiology and hygiene, 
and to be uniformly nourished with suitable 
food, there is reason to think that they 
alone would be adequate to occupy the 
principal part of the planet, and more." 

Finally, Mr. Smith asks: 

"Which, then, is the best adapted to sur- 
vive in the struggle of the Twentieth 
Century — the nervous European or the 
tireless, all-pervading and phlegmatic 
Chinese?" 

It must be evident, then, even to the 
casual observer, that the Twentieth Cen- 
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tury promises to present the picture of the 
greatest social, industrial and commercial 
revolution that the world has seen. The 
mighty intellectual, moral and physical 
forces that, during the past two thousand 
years or more, have lain dormant in Asia, 
will have a sudden awakening, and the 
struggle for existence between the Occident 
and the Orient is destined to become keen 
indeed. 

Nor will the people of America escape 
their share in the coniSict. The marked 
and depressing change that has, within a 
few years, taken place in our own country, 
in its agricultural industries, is likely to be 
repeated in the near future in the industrial 
branches. As has been pointed out by 
David Lubin, in his "New Political Issue," 
so long as the producers of staple agricul- 
tural products had only the hand labor of 
the Orient to compete with the markets of 
the world, they could, in spite of their 
high-priced land and their high-priced 
labor, undersell the Oriental producers 
because of their Western labor-saving 
machines. But now, since the producers 
of the Orient and of South America have, 
in addition to their cheap land and their 
cheap labor, availed themselves also of the 
labor-saving machines of the West, the 
American producer finds himself being rap- 
idly crowded out of the markets of the 
world. 

The American farmer's wheat, which 
formerly sold for one dollar and a quarter a 
bushel, now sells for fifty cents a bushel, 
or less. The Southern planter, whose cot- 
ton brought eleven and twelve cents a 
pound in the markets of the world, now 
sells his cotton for five and six cents, and 
fio on; all of which has so largely reduced 
the purchasing power of the great army of 
American producers of agricultural staples 
as to result in great agricultural, commer- 



cial and industrial distress, from which 
there is little hope for speedy recovery. 

If we add to these present conditions the 
further probability of our manufactured 
articles being crowded out of their present 
markets in China, Japan and elsewhere 
throughout the world, as a result of these 
Oriental nations making use of our ideas, 
our inventions and our labor-saving 
machines, it can be readily seen how, in 
the near future, the present distress in this 
and in other Western countries must be 
most seriously intensified. 

With China once aroused and filled with 
even the moderate spirit of enterprise which 
we see exhibited among the handful of 
Chinese who have settled in our midst and 
who are not slow to avail themselves, not 
alone of skilled white labor, but also of all 
labor-saving machines that the market 
affords, and who, as a result of their untir- 
ing industry, patience and thrift, have 
monopolized in the city of San Francisco 
and elsewhere, certain branches of industry 
— with this spirit once aroused among 
only one tenth of her population, the 
Chinese are destined to become the masters 
of the industrial and commercial world. 

Were I a pessimist, I would end at this 
point, but as an optimist, with every faith 
in the future and with a feeling that a 
divine Providence is guiding and directing 
the movements of men and of races, all 
for their ultimate best good, I can see in all 
that has been herein outlined a glorious 
end, and the uplifting of vast multitudes 
who are now suffering and oppressed. 

Were the people of the Chinese Empire 
to avail themselves of Western methods 
and of Western ideas, and yet to remain 
content with their present conditions, and 
with their present few and simple wants, 
the end most certainly would be disas- 
trous to the people of the West, whose 
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civilization in time would necessarily be 
forced down to whatever the civilization of 
China might be, and whose standard 
of living would be reduced to the standard 
of the Asiatic. But the one great hope, and 
the result that is most likely to follow, 
is that the people of China, in adopting 
Western ideas and Western methods will, 
for the first time in their history, become 
dissatisfied and discontented with their 
conditions and with their primitive and 
simple mode of life. 

With the introduction of the railway and 
the telegraph, steam and electricity, with 
the establishment of great industrial enter- 
prises, with the wider and higher dissemina- 
tion of knowledge and education, with the 
introduction of manual and technical train- 
ing-schools, with the rapid increase of 
newspapers and magazines, the wants of 
the people of China will begin rapidly to 
increase; They will no longer rest content 
to think and to act and to live as they have 
during all the ages of the past. Their desire 



to enjoy greater comfort and conveniences, 
and to keep pace with their Eastern neigh- 
bors, will awaken within their hearts 
and minds, longings and aspirations hereto- 
fore unknown. Thus, as their wants will 
increase, their power to underbid the peoples 
of the West will be seriously diminished; 
and while their natural Chinese spirit of 
thrift, sobriety and economy will act as a 
restraining influence upon their competitors 
of the West, who, in order to maintain their 
place in the industrial and commercial 
world, will find themselves obliged to culti- 
vate habits of greater economy and greater 
thrift and greater sobriety, yet the result 
must be the uplifting of the people of 
China in particular, and of the people 
of Asia in general, thus bringing about 
between the Orient and the Occident a 
leveling process, which, in the end, must 
prove the greatest blessing to the greatest 
number, and furnish yet another illustra- 
tion of the great wisdom that ever lies 
hidden in the ways of Providence. 
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THE POSITION OF JUDAISM. 
North American Review: April, 

Although quite a young man, I. Zang- 
will is already a very important character 
among the English writers of to-day. In 
the April number of The North American 
Review he contributes a very readable aiiiicle 
on "The Position of Judaism." He main- 
tains in a very interesting way that the 
world is coming back to the old Jewish 
standard of social and political life. 

"Through Christianity and Islam, the 
moral impulse of Judaism was communi- 
cated through the greater part of the 
civilized world, and each of these great 
religions has sent out missionaries even 



to those polytheistic savage races which 
have remained outside the great currents 
of history. In the very year that the 
Jews were expelled from Spain, a Spaniard 
won a new world — America — for the Jew- 
ish Bible. And from century to century, 
even unto this day, through the fairest 
regions of civilization, the Bible, written 
entirely by Jews, dominates existence; its 
visions of life molds states and societies, 
its texts confront us on every hand, it 
is an inexhaustible treasury of themes for 
music and pictures. Its psalms are more 
popular in every country than the poems 
of the nations^ own poets. Beside this 
one Book, with its infinite editions, with 
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all the good and ill it has done, all other 
national literatures seem ^trifles light as 
air/ Jerusalem, as Renan points out, is 
truly 'a house of prayer for all nations.' 
Equally venerated by the Jew, the Chris- 
tian and the Mussulman, she is the Holy 
City of half mankind. . . . 

*'Since the rise of Islam, Judaism has 
had no direct influence upon the outside 
world. With perhaps the solitary excep- 
tion of fostering, through its distinctly 
religious thinkers, the scholastic philos- 
ophy of the latter part of the Middle 
Ages, Judaism has been dead to the world 
for over a thousand years. Speaking 
broadly, if Christianity had succeeded in 
eliminating the Jews, the religious history 
of Europe would have been the same as 
to-day. And not only has Judaism been 
dead to the world, for long, wretched 
periods, it has been dead to itself; it has 
remained stereotyped, immobile. Between 
the fifteenth and eighteenth centuries lie 
the Dark Ages of Judaism. But the 
miracle is that Judaism kept any spark 
at all — for these were the Ghetto Ages 
par excellence, the days of the yellow badge 
and the Dominican whip, 'and the sum- 
mons to Christian fellowship.' It was life 
enough to have retained suspended anima- 
tion. Israel has had to run the gauntlet 
of the world, every man's hand against 
his, and his against no man's, and to 
repeat as a race the martyrdom of Christ 
as an individual. . . . 

"Yes, it is enough that Israel has sur- 
vived, battered it may be, and stained with 
shame and. pusillanimity; warped by evil 
growths of cunning and covetousness devel- 
oped in the struggle with superior forces; 
distorted not infrequently by the perverse 
action of a religion that lent itself too 
easily to formalism; here and there, too, 
materialized and vulgarized by the sudden 



sun of prosperity, but strong by force of 
standing alone, tenacious, energetic, soberly 
adventurous,' brilliantly intelligent, spir- 
itual and idealistic in certain directions, 
domestic, civic, patriotic, infinitely adap- 
table, a marvelous reservoir of intellect 
and emotion and will and sanity, sufficient 
to renovate a decadent civilization. The 
vices of Israel are on the surface, his 
virtues lie deep. In the language of 
Galton, he is a 'grade or two above normal 
humanity.' . . . 

"As a body, Jews were the great agents 
of the Middle Ages — the wandering Jews, 
a human network of intercommunication. 
They carried literature and folk-lore; they 
brought science from Arabia to Europe by 
way of Spain; they invented the mechanism 
of commercial exchange, and less cred-' 
itably, were the chief slave dealers. Medi- 
eval Israel was mainly an intermediary. 
It is only through isolated individuals that 
Israel has influenced the world at first 
hand." 

OUR "CIVIC RENAISSANCE." 
Heview of Reviews: April. 

One of the important features of the 
April number of the Review of Reviews is 
an article on "Our 'Civic Renaissance,'" by 
Dr. Albert Shaw. He shows the progress 
of the organized reaction of good citizen- 
ship against municipal misrule in the vari- 
ous cities of the country. 

This movement among the better citizens 
of our cities constitutes "the most significant 
and hopeful feature of our national life." 
Municipal reformation has taken power- 
ful hold of almost every considerable com- 
munity in the entire land. 

These civic centers, municipal reform 
leagues and federations for civic progress 
in the United States "have been glad to 
express their indebtedness to Mr. W. T. 
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Stead's Newcastle (England) Civic Centre 
idea." 

"It is enough to say that the Civic Feder- 
ation of Chicago has become a great power 
in that young metropolis. Its symmetrical 
organization, its demonstrated ability to 
apply its energy now at one point and now 
at another, its unity of purpose, its sanity 
and wholesomeness of view, which temper 
enthusiasm with knowledge and good judg- 
ment, have made it the terror of all classes 
of evil-doers and enemies of the social weal. 

"The Civic Federation of Chicago is to be 
congratulated upon the quality of its lead- 
ership. Besides having its chief oflSces 
admirably filled, its working committees 
are made up of men and women who actu- 
ally give time and energy to the depart- 
ments that concern them, and who have 
exceptional qualifications for their work. 
At the head of the Federation is Mr. Lyman 
J. Gage, known outside of Chicago as an 
eminent banker and financier, and known 
in his own state and city as a model citizen 
of the highest public spirit. Mrs. Palmer, 
whose brilliant achievements in connection 
with the World's Fair have given her an 
international fame, is First Vice-president, 
while Mr. John J. McGrath, who has served 
as President of the Trade?' Council, and is 
well known as a labor leader, ranks as 
Second Vice-president. The indefatigable 
Secretary is Mr. Ralph M. Easley, who, as a 
trained Chicago journalist, possesses the 
varied local knowledge, the mental alert- 
ness and the capacity for effective work in 
many directions, which nothing could so 
well give as long service with the Chicago 
daily press." 

The Federation is composed, first, of a 
central . council of one hundred and thirty- 
four members; but it does not content itself 
with this. In each of the thirty-four wards 
there is a council of the Civic Federation. 



"At first the central council was a body 
of one hundred; but thirty-four members 
have been added in order to give a seat in 
the central body to one representative from 
each of the ward councils. It is understood 
that the president of the ward council will 
ordinarily be the person delegated to sit in 
the central body. 

"The ward councils are composed of a 
hundred members to begin with, and this 
number is increased by the addition of two 
representatives from each voting precinct, 
whenever such precincts have availed them- 
selves of the opportunity to form precinct 
councils, and all men and women of every 
local neighborhood in Chicago who are in 
sympathy with the aims of the Federation, 
or with any of its special departments of 
work, are cordially welcomed." 

In very much the same manner Dr. 
Shaw's article describes The Municipal 
League of Boston, organized in 1892; The 
Municipal League of Philadelphia; the work 
of the Woman's Civic Club of Philadelphia; 
Reform Movement in New York; Washing- 
ton's Civic Center; Unions for Civic Prog- 
ress in Baltimore, Albany, Detroit and 
other cities. 

PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF JOAN 
OF ARC. 

Hdrper^e: April. 

One of the most valuable articles in the 
April Harper^s is the translation of an 
original unpublished manuscript in the 
national archives of France. The "Personal 
Recollections of Joan of Arc," by her page 
and secretary, promise interest and instruc- 
tion to all heroine-worshipers. . The trans- 
lator, Jean Francois Alden, emphasizes the 
necessity of searching original documents 
for true historical data and the unique place 
of Joan of Arc in history. 

"To arrive at a just estimate of a renowned 
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man^s character, one must judge it by the 
standards of his time, not ours. Judged by 
the standards of one century, the noblest 
characters of an earlier one lose much of 
their luster; judged by the standards of 
to-day, there is probably no illustrious man 
of four or five centuries ago whose charac- 
ter could meet the test at all points. But 
the character of Joan of Arc is unique. It 
can be judged by the standards of all times 
without misgiving or apprehension as to 
the result. Judged by any of them or all 
of them, it is still flawless, still ideally per- 
fect. When we reflect that her century 
was the brutalist, the wickedest, the rotten- 
€st in history since the darkest ages, we are 
lost in wonder at the miracle of such a prod- 
uct from such a soil. The contrast between 
her and her century is the contrast between 
day and night. She was truthful when 
lying was the common speech of men; she 
was honest when honesty was a lost virtue; 
she was modest, and fine, and delicate, when 
to be loud and coarse might be said to be 
universal; she was full of pity when merci- 
less cruelty was the rule; she was steadfast 
when stability was unknown, and honorable 
in an age that had forgotten what honor 
was. She was perhaps the only entirely 
unselfish person whose name has a place in 
profane history. No vestige or suggestion 
of self-seeking can be found in any word or 
deed of hers. When her great work was 
done, she was offered rewards and honors, 
but she refused them all and would take 
nothing. All she would take for herself, if 
the King would grant it, was leave to go 
back to her village home and tend her sheep 
again, and feel her mother's arms about 
her, and be her housemaid and helper." 

The details of the life of Joan of Arc 
form a biography which is unique in one 
respeot: it is the only story of a human 
life which comes to us under oath. The 



official records are still preserved in the 
national archives of France. Her secretary 
is faithful to her official history in his Per- 
sonal Recollections, and thus far his trust- 
worthiness is unimpeachable; but his mass 
of added particulars must depend for credit 
upon his word alone. 

Another article in the same number, on 
"Club Life Among the Outcasts," by Josiah 
Flynt, offers some valuable suggestions to 
those who are seeking to elevate mankind. 
He has noticed that one of the marked 
features of low life is its gregariousness. 
To be alone is one of the worst punishments 
that can befall a ne'er-do-well. As a result, 
we find all classes of this stamp uniting 
into "gangs." The gang is the club of the 
outcast. Mr. Flynt's description of various 
clubs of this sort is based upon personal 
investigation. He proves, by illustrations 
drawn from the worst quarters of New 
York and Chicago, that the effects of gang 
life among the lowly are just as pernicious 
as the effects of club life among the upper 
ten. He says: 

"There is but little chance of helping 
them with respectable clubs; they are too 
fixed in their ways, and the best method of 
handling them is to destroy their own clubs 
and punish the members. It is their gre- 
gariousness which makes it so difficult to 
treat with them successfully, and until they 
can be dealt with separately not much can 
be accomplished. The evils of low life are 
contagious, and to be treated scientifically, 
they must be quarantined and prevented 
from spreading. Break up its ^gangs.' I 
would not give any word of mine to lessen 
the growing interest in man's fellow-man 
which is embodied in the Guilds and College 
Settlements, but I am convinced that vice 
must be punished and the vicious seques- 
trated." 
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CHEAP LIVING IN PARIS. 
LippinoGtVs: April, 

Those aspiring to study abroad will be 
interested in an article on ''Cheap Living in 
Paris," by Alvan P. Sanborn, in the April 
number of Lippincotfs Magazine, He shows 
how one may live comfortably on sixty 
cents a day. It is possible to live in Chi- 
cago just as well, I think, on the samc^ 
amount. Cheap living on the Continent is 
not all sunshine. Most foods are quite as 
expensive there as here. 

"I always rose late, as a tourist does best 
to do, and started the day with bread (good 
French bread never needs butter) and a 
bowl of chocolate or cafe an lait, bought, 
in an occasional fit of extravagance, at a 
creamery for five cents (four for the drink 
and one for the bread), but generally of a 
chocolate- woman for three cents (two for 
the drink and one for the bread). 

''Soup-women appear and disappear at the 
same time as the cnocolate-women. They 



also have two chafing-irons — for soup and 
for hot water. 'Frenchmen and soup,' some 
one has said, 'are convertible terms. When- 
ever a Frenchman is ill or exhausted or 
hungry or about to take a long journey, he 
orders soup. The first thing he orders 
when he gets up in the morning is soup. 
The last thing he takes at night before 
donning his nightcap [all Frenchmen wear 
nightcaps] is soup.^ This is a little exag- 
gerated, and bears more direct reference to 
thin bouillon than to the soup of these soup- 
women, thickened to stiffness as it is with 
bread and vegetables. Still, the latter is a 
favorite with workihg-men, who take a bowl 
of it (at two cents) on their way to work 
in the morning, and frequently go out for 
another bowl during the forenoon. I tried 
this soup a number of times, and found it 
both palatable and satisfying. 

"Instead of cafe au lait I sometimes took 
a two-cent cup of black coffee — ideal coffee 
— at a tiny coffee-store, buying a roll to 
accompany it at a bakery across the street." 



GREAT PUBLIC QUESTIONS. 

BY EX-PRESIDENT G. F. MAGOUN, D.D. 



IN his pithy little book of lectures on 
"Wealth and Moral Law," President 
Andrews, of Brown University, says: "The 
tariff question is ere long to be removed 
from politics by the irresistible force of 
events." Exactly the reverse of this is 
held by some political editors, who main- 
tain, on the contrary, that such questions 
as public protection against, or exposure to 
the liquor traffic are on the way to disap- 
pear; but that protection to home industries 
or free trade never can, but will always be 
an issue as long as nations exist. Which 
is right? 

Dr. Andrews' concise reason for his prop- 
osition is that if duties on foreign com- 
modities were at any time removed, the 
great home industries producing them 
would combine with each other to keep up 



their prices, "and, if necessary, with foreign 
producers." Trusts built directly upon the 
tariff, like the Starch Trust, for example, 
"would perish were this support with- 
drawn." But those independent of the tariff, 
by reason of their great strength, "would 
not be crushed by out and out free trade."^ 
They would at once combine with each 
other — the powerful Sugar Trusts, for 
example, "and, if necessary, with foreign 
refiners." "This is going to be the general 
course of mammoth industry as the world 
grows smaller. The governmental protec- 
tion of industries by tariffs will more and 
more give way to self-protection on their 
part, through international combinations.^^ 
(p. 34.) 

But how could anything of the sort take 
place with the liquor manufacture and the 
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trade in intoxicating drinks? How could 
combines at home, or witli liquor men 
abroad, remove the issue of public policy 
as to allowing or repressing the still and 
the saloon from our politics? Great liquor 
monopolies would only increase the num- 
ber of outside concerns, for the appetite for 
intoxicants is everywhere diffused, and 
profit can everywhere be made by supply- 
ing it. Since the Standard Oil Trust was 
created, the number of active oil-refineries 
not combined with it has "perhaps doubled." 
Yet the oil business supplies no such cos- 
mopolitan thirst or demand as the liquor 
business. This universal demand for stim- 
ulants has often been cited against all 
inhibitory or repressive measures versus 
saloons as a reason for the question of 
license and protection some day, in sheer 
despair, going "out of politics." It is, 
instead, a reason why it never will. 

The production of intoxicants is not 
made local by dependence on raw material 
only to be locally obtained. Such depen- 
dence is one of the first causes of industrial 
monopolies and their resort to legal protec- 
tion. But every clime, every race, has its 
own raw material for intemperance, inde- 
pendent of others, or can have. Home 
manufacture of drinks is one of the com- 
monest of world-wide facts, even where 
little industry looking toward civilization 
exists. Distilling in the uplands of the 
Southern states in violation of federal law 
abounds because every mountain neighbor- 
hood wants and inclines to make its own 
whisky. 

Passing through Belgium and Holland 
years ago by water conveyance, numberless 
little hamlets, as well as towns of all sizes, 
were pointed out to the writer where once 
every considerable cottage made gin. The 
manufacture of "Schiedam Schnopps" is 
now concentrated in a town of twenty or 



thirty thousand people which had, a score 
of years ago, two hundred and thirty-six 
distilleries, besides seventy -four malt-works. 
But formerly any cottager could set up a 
still in the back of his home premises, 
relying upon the universal thirst at home, 
and abroad, to make it profitable. 

Raw materials for clothing and food are 
ever changing, and trade and trade legisla- 
tion with them. Discovery and invention 
multiply new stuffs for the supply of the 
human body within and without. But 
nothing displaces alcoholic drink for its 
vicious and ruinous purposes. Nothing 
whatever, ^o attempt has been made by 
lovers of intoxication since its first discov- 
ery. It will always be, therefore, against 
that which contains alcohol that moral and 
legal reform must be directed. Philan- 
thropy and public spirit may have little to 
do with commodities on which a tariff, high 
or low, takes effect; but they have every- 
thing to do with the common sale and 
destructive use of alcoholics. They always 
must have. "There is no discharge in that 
war. 

Besides, the artificial character of our 
civilization, abounding in abnormal and 
unhealthy excitements, perpetuates a neces- 
sity for a public policy as to liquors. What 
do we see? Great temperance reforms ever 
and anon almost annihilating intemperate 
social usages, and good men and good 
women resting on their oars and counting 
the thing as done. But lo! in a few years 
the drink usage is back again, both as indi- 
vidual and social; if not among the same 
persons, then in younger circles, grown or 
growing up. Even women are demoralized 
whose mothers and grandmothers were per- 
fectly temperate, and at whist parties or 
fashionable "jams," or while "shopping" 
in the great city centers for dry-goods, they 
acquire the vulgarest and most alarming 
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drinking habits. They "cannot stand the 
strain," itself artificial, without something 
artificial to "keep them up." Still more 
probable and disastrous is this refluent tide 
of stimulation, flowing back incessantly 
over areas of temperance reform, here or 
there, in the case of their husbands, broth- 
ers and sons, exposed to grosser and more 
constant excitements in places of business 
and gain. 

Moreover, there is no necessary moral 
element in numberless other subjects of 
public policy as in the control of the drink 
custom and trade. No original, inherent 
right and wrong in those as in this. 

The attempt has often been made to dem- 
onstrate that free trade, or the opposite, 
is a Christian duty. The logical failure 
is always luminous. It must first be dem- 
onstrated that the political measure in 
question is always and in every way neces- 
sary to human well-being. The morality 
contended for must be founded on a fore- 
gone and clear utility. Else the whole 
argument tumbles into confusion and ruin. 
But it is easy to see at once that intemper- 
ance and provision for it is per se a down- 
right moral wrong. The United States 
Supreme Court has decided versus the saloon 
contention, that no man has an inherent 
right to sell intoxicating drink. Has any 
one an intuitively perceived right to use it 
till he passes the stage of sobriety? 

An argument for moderate drinking has 
been based on the assertion that these 
beverages by common use become neces- 
saries of life. On this Mr. Gladstone stood 
years ago in some parliamentary discussion 
about "public houses;" on this the Gothen- 
burg system rests, which is now demanding 
revision by Scandinavians, as to unrestrained 
sale of malt liquors, drunkenness from 
which is increasing among tbem. Mr. 
Blaiiie once pronounced tobacco a necessary 



of life to working-men, though, with 
loyalty to the Maine Law, he declined to 
take this position as to New England Rum 
and the rest. But who ever asserted the 
need ot getting drunk, even occasionally? 
It is the moral antagonism to even moder- 
ate drinking which must always be relied 
on to withstand it. 

As prohibition of the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating beverages has, there- 
fore, a moral and religious basis and but- 
tress, broad and deep, it will survive as an 
issue of public policy when any and all 
questions of party politics disappear. Mere 
politicians may exclude it or not from si cb 
politics, but public policy is higher and 
broader than party, its ends, platforms, 
intrigues, advances and retreats, and what- 
soever changes. 

It is assumed here that every reader sees 
distinctly the difference between public 
policy and partisanship. Upon mere party 
questions political organizations may find 
it impossible to unite, while on interests of 
the general public they may, on occasion, 
come together. For no party can succeed 
in claiming these supreme interests as its 
own capital stock. The moral elements of 
our social and commercial life tend inces- 
santly, by their own natural force and 
affinities (and now and then irresistibly), 
to draw men with any decent measure of 
public spirit and conscience together, in 
utter independence of party ties. While 
non-moral issues then may, as Dr. Andrews 
suggests, be removed from "politics," and 
so from public attention altogether, it can- 
not be that when issues commandingly, 
permanently moral, like those raised by the 
temperance reform, disappear from party 
platforms and alliances, they will also dis- 
appear from the higher, broader, indestruc- 
tible domain of public policy. 

An ideally perfect state of public senti- 
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ment as to the saloon would be its outlawry 
by all men of all parties and sects, without 
further need of its being mentioned in 
platforms or resolutions of religious bodies. 
But long before this can be reached — if it 
ever can be — the survival of the issue, as 
moral and purely economical, after tempo- 
rary party questions have been superseded 
by new ones, raised by social and industrial 
progress and transformation, will leave 
room for and lead to the substantial con- 
solidation of Society (its worst elements 
excepted) against all traffic in beverages 
that intoxicate. 

On the wise political economy of the 
rest-day. Lord Macaulay was very strong in 
Parliament, though he had no patience 
with unfounded arguments for it. One of* 
these seems to have been quoted from a 
clergyman by one of his sisters in a letter, 
to which he replies: 

"There is nothing in Homer, or in 
Hesiod, either, about the observance of 
every seventh day. Hesiod, to be sure, says 
that the seventh day of every month (a very 
different thing) is a holiday; and the reason 
which he gives is that on the seventh day 
of the month Latona brought Apollo into 
the world. A pretty reason for Christians !" 

But in his speech in the House of Com- 
mons for extending the Factory Acts, he 
employed the analogy of the Sunday in 
defense of the regulation by law of the 
hours of labor. He said: 

"Man is the great instrument that pro- 
duces wealth. The natural difference 
between Campania and Spitzbergen is 
trifling when compared with the difference 



between a country inhabited by men full 
of bodily and mental vigor, and a country 
inhabited by men sunk in bodily and men- 
tal decrepitude. Therefore it is that we 
are not poorer, but richer, because we have 
through many ages rested from our labor 
one day in seven. That day is not lost. 
While industry is suspended, while the 
plow lies in the furrow, while the Exchange 
is silent, while no smoke ascends from the 
factory, a process is going on quite as 
important to the wealth of nations as any 
process which is performed no more busy 
days. Man, the machine of machines, the 
machine compared with which all the con- 
trivances of the Watts and the Arkwrighta 
are worthless, is repairing and winding up, 
so that he returns to his labors on the 
Monday with clearer intellect, with livelier 
spirits, and with renewed corporeal vigor. 
Never will I believe that what makes a 
population stronger, and healthier, and 
wiser, and better, can ultimately make it 
poorer. You try to frighten us by telling 
us that in some German factories the 
young work seventeen hours in the t^venty- 
four; that they work so hard that among 
thousands there is not one who grows to 
such a stature that he can be atlmitted into 
the army; and you ask whether, if we pai^s 
this bill, we can possibly hold our own 
against such competition as this. Sir, I 
laugh at the thought of such competition. 
If ever we are forced to yield the foremost 
place among commercial nations, we shall 
yield it not to a race of degenernte dwarfs, 
but to some people pre-eminently vigorous 
in body and in mmdir~Tren:hja h ^ ^^Lt/e 
and Letters," etc. (pp. 114, 5, 213.) 
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169. How Can a City Best Care for Its Poor? 

REPLY BY H. S. PINGBEE, EX-MAYOR OF DETROIT * 



TIpOR the information of charitably dis- 
-■- posed people, and to answer the many 
inquiries from almost all portions of the 
United States and from European cities as 
to the results obtained and the methods 
pursued in what has become known as the 
"Detroit Plan" of aiding the unemployed 
and the poor by permitting the cultivation 
by them of unoccupied land within and 
near the city, the Agricultural Committee 
deems it proper to make a report of what 
has been accomplished, and the following, 
prepared by its chairman, is respectfully 
submitted : 

The plan, as first suggested by you, in 
view of the fact that there were lying idle 
and unoccupied thousands of acres within 
the city limits and adjacent thereto, and 
thousands of unemployed and poor persons 
dependent more or less upon charity, who, 
if given opportunity, would gladly cultivate 
some of these lands, was to give such 
people an opportunity to each for himself 
cultivate a small portion and thereby 
materially assist in providing for his 
family. To this end you appointed a com- 
mittee to which they could apply and which 
was to act as agent to bring the land and 
people together. Some 3,000 applications 
were made for land — the majority through 
the City Poor Commission — and some direct 
to the committee. A considerable proportion 
of these applications were from persons 
who had never been assisted .by charity, 
who, due to the hard times, were out of 
work, and deserving. Owing to the want of 
funds, the committee was able to provide 
for but 945 families. 
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WORTHY PERSONS WITH FAMILIES HELPED 

All cases were carefully investigated, and 
none but worthy persons with families were 
helped. Among these were some thirty 
widows who, having dependent boys, were 
able properly to cultivate the land given 
them. 

Lands for this purpose were offered by 
charitable persons in almost all parts of the 
city and its environs; about 430 acres were 
accepted and located. The land was plowed, 
harrowed, staked off by the committee into 
parcels of from one quarter to one half acre 
each. After being staked oflF, each appli- 
cant was assigned a lot upon a piece of 
land near his home. In many instances 
this was not practicable, and persons were 
assigned occasionally to pieces two miles 
from their homes. Seed potatoes, cabbage- 
plants, beans and other seeds were furnished 
by the committee to such as were unable 
to provide them — all this at a cost of 
about $3,600. 

The ground was planted under the direc- 
tion of the committee's foremen, the potatoes 
and seeds being delivered on the ground 
and immediately planted. Some persons 
spaded the lots assigned them and furnished 
their own seeds and plants, while large 
numbers bought seeds additional to those 
furnished. Following the example of the 
city, quite a number of persons gave pieces 
of land upon private application to poor 
people for purposes of cultivation. Of 
these the committee has no record. It 
being very late in the season before work 
was begun — about the middle of June; it 
was not until then that you first called 
attention to this manner of assisting the 
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poor — there was no time to obtain in every 
case the best soil, and for the same reason, 
being that it was necessary to expedite the 
plowing, the committee was obliged to pur- 
chase plows, harrows, etc., to the value of 
$263, which are now on hand. This fact 
somewhat enhanced the cost of preparing 
the ground. Some small portions in the 
various tracts plowed were, due to extreme 
dryness of the soil, unsuitable for planting 
at the time; these were kept by the com- 
mittee and later on sown in turnips, it 
being then too late for anything else. Of 
these there were about twenty-five. About 
two thirds of these pieces were afterward 
given to poor people to harvest, and the 
product of the remainder, about 650 bushels 
of turnips, was turned over to the City 
Poor Commission. Cost of plowing and 
seeding these included in the total. When- 
ever occupants properly took care of their 
pieces they were not again interfered with. 
They were allowed to harvest what they 
raised. 

POTATOES DUG UP BY THE HUNGRY. 

Including pieces sown by the committee, 
and deducting value of plows, etc., now on 
hand, the cost to the piece was $3.45. After 
the crop was fairly out of the ground, there 
followed a period of about nine weeks' 
unprecedented drought, which diminished 
the quantity of what otherwise would have 
been raised. Nevertheless ( probably owing 
to the fact that the potatoes were planted 
very late and had not made much top), 
when rains came in September, they began 
to do well, and it became apparent that 
there would be a fair crop, and on many 
pieces an excellent one, whereas early 
potatoes generally in this section were 
almost a failure. 

Each occupant planted two thirds of his 
piece in potatoes and the remainder with 



such seeds as he preferred. Nearly all kinds- 
of garden truck were raised. The bean crop 
was also good. Squashes and pumpkins- 
planted did exceedingly well — in some cases- 
they gave enormous yields. Many veg- 
etables, such as string beans, cucumbers, 
cabbage, green corn, beets, etc., were raised 
and consumed during the summer months.- 
Many families, from dire want, were obliged 
to dig up for consumption portions of 
their potatoes before they had attained 
any size. 

By order of the Police Commission, one 
mounted policeman reported to the chair- 
man of the committee. This policeman, 
under the chairman's direction, had charge 
of pieces on the east side of the city, while 
a gentleman from the Assessor's office, a 
member of the committee, had immediate 
charge of the west side. Throughout the 
summer and until the crops were harvested, 
they made a daily round of all ground 
being cultivated, making it their business 
to spur up such as were neglecting their 
pieces and settling trivial disputes. About 
nine tenths of the pieces were well taken 
care of, although for a time, owing to the 
drought, the people were discouraged. There 
was but little trespassing or stealing, no 
more than there ever is on farms or gardens; 
and what trespassing there was, was not 
done by cultivators themselves, but by out- 
side parties. Most of the pieces were 
unfenced, but there was a kindly feeling 
toward cultivators among all lower classes, 
and pieces were watched over and protected 
to a great extent by uninterested people 
living in the vicinity. 

For a short period of time in September 
and October, when potatoes were becoming 
fit to harvest, four inspectors of the Poor 
Commission, in connection with other 
duties, kept more or less watch over the 
crops. 
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AVERAGE OF FIFTEEN BUSHELS TO THE FAMILY. 

From what has been stated it will be 
seen that to have kept an exact account of 
what was raised was impossible, the com- 
mittee not having the funds on baud to 
employ people to gather statistics. What 
was being raised was daily, to a great extent, 
being consumed, and only an approximate 
idea of the final amount of potatoes har- 
vested was possible. To this end the 
committee asked as many of the cultivators 
as they had time to look up to send in the 
number of bushels of potatoes finally har- 
vested at the end of the season. Of these 
ninety complied, showing an average of 
fifteen and one third bushels to the family, 
although some small pieces of land, which 
were either neglected, or where the soil was 
poor, did not do as well as this to the 
patch. Yet there were others that averaged 
far above this, and in many cases produced 
from twenty-five to thirty-five bushels of 
potatoes alone. Two members of the com- 
mittee, well informed on such matters, 
made a careful estimate of the yield after 
going over each piece about two weeks 
before the crop was harvested, and they 
reported fifteen bushels to the piece as the 
probable average for all. This may, there- 
fore, be assumed as about correct. Those 
persons who took the best care of their crop. 
And happened to have the best soil, obtained 
the best results. It is fair to presume that 
these brought the same returns that such 
vegetables generally do, which is well 
known to be profitable. It is reasonable to 
say that the venture netted to the cultiva- 
tors food to the value of from $12,000 to 
^14,000, at a cost to the committee of about 
J3,600. Considering that the land used was 
in many cases an abandoned truck garden 
lOr very poor soil, that there was an unusual 
drought during the greater portion of the 



summer, that in every case the land was 
covered with a thick sod or with weeds 
when plowed in the month of June, and 
that no organization existed to carry the 
plan into effect until the first week in June, 
it can be said the experiment was attended 
with more success than could have been 
expected. 

NOT ENTIKELY A CHARITY. 

Although this experiment partook some- 
what of the nature of a charity, yet each 
person obtained the fruits of his own labor, 
and the committee feels assured that the 
expenditure of a like amount of money in 
any other way for the benefit of the recip- 
ients would not have accomplished as good 
results. A large proportion of the cultiva- 
tors had already some experience in raising 
vegetables, yet a great many learned some- 
thing about gardening and truck raising. 
By such as worked at day labor, for which, 
because of the hard times, they were paid 
only from eighty cents to one dollar per 
day, the hoeing and weeding of the lots 
was done in the early morning or after 
working hours, and in many cases by 
women and boys. What was raised has 
materially aided the cultivators during the 
summer, and in some instances enough 
potatoes have been harvested to last them 
through the winter. 

The committee has received applications 
from a great many of these people for 
pieces of land for next year (1895), some 
asking only for the ground, they themselves 
to do the spading and seeding. In the 
management of the experiment, political 
considerations have had no bearing, and 
the services of the committee and of those 
members who attended to the details 
throughout the summer have been gratu- 
itous. Should the city conclude to carry 
on hereafter projects of a similar nature, it 
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is believed the experience gained this year 
is of value, and that in many respects the 
plan could hereafter be improved upon, and 
that the cost could be greatly reduced to 
the piece by beginning in time. 

The committee, from experience, finds 
that about one third of an acre is sufficient 
land for a family to raise enough potatoes 
to last them through the winter, and fur- 
nish them vegetables through the summer. 
Those familiar with gardening appreciate 
how much food can be raised on a small 
piece of ground. There seem to be many 
cases where the applicants, although being 
in need, dread to go to the Poor Commis- 
sioners for help, who, by being aided on 
this plan, do not lose their self-respect, and 
will be able, together with what they can 
earn, to provide for themselves, and 
thereby be prevented from becoming per- 
manent objects of charity. 

FACTS DEMONSTRATED BY EXPERIENCE. 

The committee believes the experiment 
has demonstrated the following facts: 
That many poor and unemployed persons 
in the city are glad to avail themselves of 
an opportunity to raise potatoes and other 
vegetables for their own subsistence, pro- 
vided the land be furnished and they are 
assured that the results of their labor will 
accrue to them ; being that the largest item 
in the cultivation of vegetables is labor, 
furnished by the people themselves, that 
much good may by this plan be accom- 
plished with small expense to charitable 
people or the taxpayers; that the wholesale 
robbery and trespassing predicted, even 
upon the land unfenced, is not the fact; 
that in future should the experiment be 
continued, it is best to get tracts of as many 
acres in a piece as possible, and if the land 
be poor land, during the winter to collect 
in central localities the sweepings of the 



streets, to be put upon the land in the spring, 
or carry it upon the land to be cultivated, 
from time to time as collected, in order to 
enrich the soil of these poor lands; that the 
poor are glad to get land for cultivation, 
even where it lies a couple of miles from 
their homes. 

The funds for this scheme were raised by 
subscription. The Mayor contributed $480 
and the employees of the city nearly $1,600. 
In this city there are over 40,000 persons, 
principally Polish and German, dependent 
upon day labor at its lowest rate of pay, 
who, having generally large families, have 
a struggle to get along. They are frugal 
and hard-working. To such especially a 
small piece of land for cultivation is a God- 
send. It enables them, together with what 
they can earn, to get along without other 
assistance. There is also a class who, 
either from physical disability or from other 
causes, are constant recipients of charity, 
and are practically continuously so sup- 
ported. Of such the committee assisted 
quite a large number able and anxious to 
help themselves by cultivating pieces of 
land. This plan weans them from habit- 
ual charity. 

HOW TO PROCEED HEREAFTER. 

Our experience of this year (1894) has 
shown the following to be about the best 
plan to pursue hereafter: Let a committee, 
preferably of three persons, be appointed 
who are willing to give the matter their 
attention for the length of time required to 
do the plowing, allotment and seeding. 
This committee is to handle the funds, or 
else all vouchers approved by it to be paid 
'by the permanent City Poor Commission. 
After the period referred to, a single super- 
intendent can attend to all office affairs. 
Let there be appointed as many overseers or 
foremen as the magnitude of the scheme 
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calls for. Advertise in the newspapers for 
land for this purpose, free of rent. If none 
is offered, it can probably be rented at a 
nominal price. Select only good soil and 
large tracts, fenced in if possible. . Have it 
plowed and harrowed, and if very dry, 
rolled by contract per measured acre. Let 
a foreman, as fast as a tract is plowed, 
stake it off with plain stakes driven firmly 
into- the ground, into parcels of from one 
third to one half an acre. 

It does not pay to plow single lots. 
These, if assigned, must be spaded bv the 
occupant. Let it be known that upon a cer- 
tain day the committee will receive applica- 
tions for land, or that those upon the books 
of the city charities will, by applying, be 
furnished with a ticket to the Land Com- 
mittee. Take name and address of appli- 
cant and assign him to the tract nearest to 
his home, and notify him to be upon the 
tract upon a designated Say thereafter, pro- 
vided with a hoe or rake. Purchase seed 
potatoes, beans and such other seeds as you 
may desire to give. It may not be neces- 
sary in every case to provide seed or even 
to plow the land. It is the land and the 
opportunity to raise things people are after. 

GIVE ALL ENCOURAGEMENT POSSIBLE. 

In beginning this experiment, however, 
it is probably best to encourage it both 
by plowing and giving seed. Upon the 
designated day send a foreman to the tract 
with the potatoes and seed for that tract. 
Let him assign the lots to those presenting 
tickets from the committee, and note their 
name, address and lot number in a mem- 
orandum-book. Write name and address 
upon the lot stake. Let the foreman thor- 
oughly explain practically to all present 
how each seed should be planted. It is a 
good plan, in order to mark it, to plant a 
row of beans around each lot. It is neces- 



sary that the foreman carefully superintend 
the planting, in order that a good crop may 
ensue. Let him distribute printed notices, 
which state what is required of each appli- 
cant, also the foreman's address. Let a 
number of lots be planted and taken care 
of for the committee by labor hired for that 
purpose. In case any owner who has given 
land for this scheme desires to sell a lot or 
a portion, the occupant thereof can be 
given in place of his, one of the committee's 
lots so planted. When the crop is out of 
the ground, such as neglect to take care of 
it should be notified by the foreman, and 
upon further failure the lot should be given 
to another person. The foreman should 
make daily rounds of lots under his super- 



vision. 



It may be necessary to place upon each 
tract barrels of water containing potato-bug 
poison, so that when bugs appear the 
solution can be applied t6 the vines by 
each occupant. Let the people harvest 
what they raise as soon as it is ready to eat, 
but caution them against digging the pota- 
toes too early. 

The police may be of great assistance in 
preventing trespassing. If it is desired to 
get an exact report of the yield, have postal- 
cards printed and properly ruled for the 
purpose, which, at the end of the season, 
can be mailed to the committee stating 
amounts of each article raised. Give these 
to the people when they are assigned lots. 
Let it be remembered that poor persons are 
as sensitive as others about being bossed, so 
they should not be interfered with in any 
respect except when absolutely necessary, 
and each person should be allowed to gather 
what he has planted without molestation. 

CONCLUSION OF THE COMKITTKB. 

Members of the committee who came 
into daily contact with the cultivators feel 
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assured that the efforts in their behalf by 
such as contributed lands, funds and man- 
agement were appreciated, the remark being 
made by some that did they have the oppor- 
tunity each summer to.cultivate half an acre 
or more, they would not be obliged to go to 
the Poor Commission in winter. 

Although not claiming an unqualified 
success for this plan in every particular for 
the first year's experiment under the adverse 
circumstances, yet the committee feels 
assured that it can be made so in the future 
should the city conclude to continue it. 
The present experiment has advantage over 
what is commonly known as "poor farms," 
in that the person cultivating the land does 
not become known as a pauper; in that the 
city need not own the land nor superintend 
daily the workmen employed; in that each 
person under this plan received the results 
of his own labor; in that a poor man with 
a large family, earning a dollar a day or 
less, can attend to the cultivation of his 



piece bef,ore working hours or thereafter, 
and have his children help him, and by the 
help of what he raises keep away from the 
Poor Commission. This system, if once in 
proper working order, would, it is believed, 
diminish pauperism, or the habit of becom- 
ing used to getting something without 
labor. 

Since the foregoing was written, one of 
the City Poor Commissioners states in an 
interview that to the knowledge of the 
Commissioners nearly a hundred families 
who had cultivated lots of our committee, 
and had heretofore been occasional objects 
of charity, had obtained parcels of ground 
or small farms near the city to work on 
shares in the raising of potatoes, beans, etc., 
having moved some distance for that pur- 
pose. A number of cities in the United 
States intend to try the "Detroit Plan" 
for 1895, among them being New York, 
Toledo, St. Louis, Buffalo, Pittsburg and 
Duluth. 
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RAM»S HORN. 

Over-zeal is nearly as bad as too little. 

Youth's greatest enemy is self-conceit. 

The hug of a bear is no sign of affection. 

A mote in the eye makes the whole world 
look wrong. 

Covetousness is a more deadly disease 
than cholera. 

People who are always giving advice 
never like to take it. 

The road to heaven would be crowded if 
it were carpeted with velvet. 

The world pays more attention to what a 
man does than what he says. 

The man who thinks the world owes him 
a living, finds it hard nowadays to collect 
the debt. 



A pure heart is a jewel which should 
adorn every blood-bought soul. 

It is not the bird with the brightest 
plumage that sings the sweetest. 

The devil can behave as well as an angel 
when he finds it to his advantage. 

Every dollar a worldling spends is an 
unanswered prayer for happiness. 

It is hard to discourage the man who 
lives on bread he gets from heaven. 

Nobody ever made life any brighter for 
another by growling and grumbling. 

Painting the pump is throwing away 
money, if there is poison in the water. 

There are only a few hypocrites in the 
church compared to the number outside 
of it. 
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Truth never runs a race with a lie, for the 
last is all legs and the first is all body. 

The real preacher is always preaching 
no matter whether he is in the pulpit or 
not. 

Hell will be the hottest to the sinner 
who goes to it from the bosom of the 
church. 

If the churches were kept open as much 
a? the saloons, the devil would soon be on 
the run. 

Church members who never smile will 
some day find out how much harm they 
have done. 

One reason why men see things so differ- 
ently is because no two stand in the same 
place to look. 

God would rather have a man's heart 
than his pocket-book. When he has the 
heart he has both. 

There are people who do not want to call 
the devil by his right name for fear they 
will offend a friend. 

If you go to church without praying for 
the preacher, the devil will be very apt to 
walk home with you. 

As soon as some people get a little money, 
they prove by the way they use it that 
they shouldn't have it. 

If the Ethiopian could change his skin, 
it would throw a good many men out of 
employment in politics. 

Let sinners be convinced that there is 
such a thing as Christian love, and they 
will be convinced of sin. ^ 

The world is sick of dogma. What it 
wants is men who will weave Christ into 
the warp and woof of daily life. 

The devil will walk toward heaven with 
you a whole day for the sake of getting 
you to walk a few minutes with him. 

General Booth declares that of over 
10,000 lost women rescued by the Salvation 
Army, 8,000 have not relapsed into sin. 



THE INTERIOR 
Somehow the country breathes freer now 
that there is no lawmaking going on at the 
national capital, a fact which recalls the 
remark of the great Swedish Chancellor, 
Oxenstierna, to his son: "You do not know, 
my son, with hbw little wisdom men are 
governed." 

Giving to philanthropic and religious 
benevolences is not charity, but business. 
It is spiritual banking. God has vested 
interests. Every Christian is his steward. 
Clergy and laity are alike under obligation 
to administer their financial trust for him. 
The principle is that of giving in propor- 
tion to prosperity. If a man prefers or is 
able to give only one per cent of his income^ 
he has violated no law of the Christian 
life, and is accountable only to God and 
his conscience. If he gives ten or fifty or 
one hundred per cent, he is loyal to his 
Christian duties. Tithes are not merely a 
Jewish custom, done away with by the 
coming of Christianity. They existed as a 
religious practice a thousand years before 
Moses, and among non-Shemitic peoples as 
well as among the Phoenicians. If a man 
thinks he can afford to give only ten per 
cent of his income, he is a Christian. If he 
gives all, as John Wesley did, he is a Chris- 
tian hero. 

The germ of good government lies in the 
individual interest the citizens take in it. 
If this interest is sufl&ciently great to induce 
the citizen to perform fully all the duties 
incumbent upon him as a member of the 
body politic, good government will inev- 
itably result in an honest, intelligent com- 
munity. The difl&culty is that personal 
interest in politics and good government 
seems to increase in direct ratio to the 
distance from the citizen. Thus Americans 
never elect dishonest or corrupt men to the 
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office of president, and rarely to Congress, 
except in the case of cities or pocket bor- 
oughs in a few states, and the same rule 
holds tolerably well in regard to state 
officials. 

A notable diminution in honesty and 
efficiency, in cities at least, is often noticed 
in county officials, but this diminution 
reaches its maximum in cities precisely 
where the citizen might be expected to take 
most interest; namely, in the politics of 
his ward and precinct. Good politics, like 
charity, should begin at home, and in this 
country did actually begin at home in the 
old New England town-meeting, when 
every citizen met his neighbors and discussed 
with them their affairs of common interest. 
For the pure and interested patriotism of 
the old-fashioned town-meeting the party 
ward headquarters are a poor substitute, at 
least as at present managed. A return to the 
old-fashioned New England town-meeting, 
which is advocated by Edward Everett Hale, 
would do much to reawaken civic pride 
and patriotism and make office-holding in 
our cities once more a matter of honor. 

Big-headedness, or bumptithesis (from 
bumpo, Sanskrit for round, and tithesis, 
Chippewa for me-big-Injin), is liable to 
attack people who come into a little brief 
authority, just as fat Dutch babies are 
liable to the chicken-pox. Bumptithesis, in 
common parlance, the swell-head, is about 
the meanest disease to which the human 
family is subject. Its meanness consists 
not so much in its effect upon the victim, 
as in the temptation it brings to good peo- 
ple to commit a clinical error. It seems to 
be an instinctive delusion in the human 
mind that a piece of a brickbat is an effec- 
tive remedy for bumptithesis. This error 
is to be avoided. The disease must run its 
course. Not even the counter-irritation of 



a horse-whip will give any relief. The- 
disease terminates either by gradual and 
healthy subsidence, or it proceeds till the 
law of gravitation asserts itself, and the 
victim stands on his head. Possibly we are 
too "bold and fearless in our thinking," in 
dogmatically postulating the law of grav- 
itation in this instance. 

There is another law which may be 
operative in causing a victim of bumptith- 
esis to feel upward for the ground. That 
law is the one which locates the brain, in 
bipedal vertebrates, at the highest place in 
t)he physical economy. There are no brains 
anywhere in a case of incurable swell-head. 
The frontal and occipital chambers are 
occupied by a viscid fluid. This explains 
why professional, but more often non- 
professional, people call such a person a 
SJiphead. It must not be supposed that 
this and correlated terms are employed by 
people as contumelious epithets. They are 
strictly in the line of technical terminology. 
The appropriate epithet is forbidden to all 
good Presbyterians, more or less to the 
Methodists, but it is said to be employed, in 
some emergencies, by Episcopalians. 



KATE FIELD^S WASHINGTON. 
"if CHRIST SHOULD COKE TO CHURCH — " 

It was the Sunday before Christmas. The 
young assistant pastor in an aristocratic 
suburban church read the Commandments 
as the second lesson, and the swelling 
harmonies of the choir rounded out the echo 
of the last Commandment: ''Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself." The min- 
ister announced that, prior to his sermon,. 
Mr. Robinson would be allowed to address 
the congregation in a few brief words. A 
shuffling sound came from the rear of the 
church, and a poor, old blind negro, with 
snowy hair and beard, was led up the center 
aisle by a little black boy. Pausing before 
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the altar, he faced the congregation, and in a 
rich, mellow voice addressed them in well- 
chosen words. He reminded them how, 
years before, they had helped him escape 
across the line when he was a" fugitive 
slave, and he had come back after the war 
to organize a colored orphan asylum in a 
neighboring city. He told of its prosperity 
in the past and of its hopes for the future. 
He remarked on the physical and moral 
training of the motherless ones, and asked 
the congregation to look at those of their 
own suburban town as ''samples" — pointing 
to three shivering little girls, clad in 
summer-weight dresses, and to the boy who 
led him. The price of nearly any lady's hat 
in that rich congregation would have 
bought warm clothes for all those children; 
but the old negro didnH say so, for he was 
blind and could not see the evidences of 
wealth before him. 

Perhaps the minister noticed the contrast, 
though ne probably was thinking of the 
sermon he was to deliver, for he looked at 
his watch with a frown and began to fidget 
in his straight, high-backed chair. The 
old negro continued his remarks, asking a 
contribution to help feed the one hundred 
and fifty hungry little mouths in the asylum 
another year. He drew a touching picture 
of the home; but the minister's nervous- 
ness and impatience communicated itself to 
the pews before him; there were a rustle 
of silks and a smothering of impatient 
coughs, so the old man hastened his con- 
clusion with thanks for the past and prayers 
for the future. Scarcely had his withered 
black hand been stretched forth to his 
youthful guide when the voice of the noted 
divine hushed the uneasy movements of the 
congregation: 

"The collection which will now be taken, 
let it be remembered, is not for Mr. Robin- 
son, but the regular church contribution. 
Those desiring to aid this worthy man can 
find the opportunity as they pass out at the 
close of the morning service." The big 
organ wailed, the deacons passed the silver 
plates, the old negro shuffled to the rear of 
the church, and the sermon began. 

Its burden was — what? "Suffer little 



children?" "The greatest of these is char- 
ity?" "Love thy neighbor as thyself?" 
No. "God first humbles and then inspires." 
It was a splendid discourse, grand, impres- 
sive; there were no impatient movements 
now; all within hearing were charmed with 
the eloquence, the poetry, the word-painting 
of the speaker, who, unmindful of the 
orphans and their home and the coming 
Christmas cheer, concluded in all solem- 
nity his sermon on the blessings of those 
who were first humbled and then inspired. 
The organ pealed forth again, and the vast 
audience poured down the aisles and out of 
the big doors, through the vestibule where 
the old blind man stood holding his faded 
hat. Two communicants — deacons, maybe 
— with hair and beard as white as his own, 
brushed past him, touching his hat with 
their coats. Both frowned; one stopped 
and hurriedly tossed back a small coin, then 
hastened after his friend, to be driven in a 
luxurious coach to a palace on the neigh- 
boring hillside. Most of the church 
members with new overcoats and gloves, 
with big-sleeved sealskins and gorgeous 
bonnets, passed the hat without a look, 
while the wearers of last year's garments 
nearl V all dropped in something, receiving 
the old man's "God bless you!" 

The Memorial Sunday-school, on the left, 
was filling; the buzz of the little ones' 
voices, 83 they talked of the coming Christ- 
mas festivities, reached the visitors' gallery. 
The exercises of the school had begun when 
the old negro and the little black orphans 
entered at the side door and stood awaiting 
a kind word. The minister, coming in 
from the rear of the school-room, caught 
sight of them. Hastening forward he 
stretched forth his hands and urged the 
wondering children and the blind man into 
some seats at the side, saying: "You can sit 
and listen if you want to, but you cannot 
speak to the school." Then, turning to a 
lady, the preacher said: "He's an unqual- 
ified nuisance; he delayed the sermon ten 
minutes." 

I turned and left the visitors' eallery, 
wondering — what Jesus would have done. — 
Weston K. Thomas, 
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BY IAN MACLAREN.* 



MR. TREVOR, an English barrister, 
had gone away to the south of 
France for a vacation. His wife, who^ 
above all things, loved the open air and the 
shining of the sun, had been left in Lon- 
don. Her plea was that Bertie would weary 
alone, and that she hated traveling; but it 
came to him quite suddenly that this was 
always the program of their holidays — 
some Mediterranean villa full of clever 
people for him, and the awful dullness of 
that Bloomsbury street for her; or he 
went north to a shooting-lodge, where he 
told his best stories in the smoking-room, 
after a long day on the purple heather; 
and she did her best for Bertie at some 
watering-place, much frequented on account 
of its railway facilities and economical 
lodgings. 

Trevor was gradually given to under- 
stand, as by an atmosphere, that he was a 
brilliant man wedded to a dull wife, and 
there were hours — his worst hours — when 
he (Agreed. 

'*Cara mia, cara mia" sang the sailors; 
and his wife's face, in its perfect refinement 
and sweet beauty, suddenly replaced the 
Mediterranean. 

Had he belittled his wife, with her wealth 
of sacrifice and delicate nature, beside 
women in spectacles who wrote on the 
bondage of marriage, and leaders of fashion 
who could talk of everything, from horse- 
racing to palmistry? 

He had only glanced at her last letter; 
now he read it carefully: 

The flowers were lovely, and it was so miiid- 
f\j\ of you to send them, Just like my husband. 



^Condensed form McClure's Magazine (April), 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. $1.50 a year. 



Bertie and I amused ourselves arrauging and 
rearranging them in glasses, till we had made 
our tea-table lovely. But I was just one little 
bit disappointed not to get a letter— you see how 
exacting I am, sir. I waited for every post, and 
Bertie said, *Has father's letter come yet?' 
When one Is on holiday, writing letters is an 
awful bore ; but just a line to Bertie and me. 
We have a map of the Riviera, and found out 
all the places you had been at in the yacht ; and 
we tried to imagine you sailing on that azure 
sea, and landing among those silver olives. I 
am so grateful to everyone for being kind to you, 
and I hope you will enjoy yourself to the full. 
Bertie is a little stronger, I'm sure ; his cheeks 
were quite rosy to-day, for him. It was his 
birthday on Wednesday, and I gave him a little 
treat. The sun was shining brightly in the 
forenoon, and we had a walk in the Gardens, 
and made believe that it was Italy ! Then we 
went to Oxford Street, and Bertie chose a reg- 
iment of soldiers for his birthday present. He 
wished some guns so much that I allowed him 
to have them as a present from you. They 
only cost one-and-sixpenee, and I thought you 
would like him to have something. Jane and 
he had a splendid game of hide-and-seek in the 
evening, and my cx>uch was the den, so you see 
we have our own gaiety in Bloomsbury. 

Don't look sulky at this long scribble and 
say, *What nonsense women write!' for it is 
almost the same as speaking to you, and I shall 
imagine the letter all the way till you open it in 
the sunshine. 

So smile and kiss my name, for this conies 
with my heart's love from 

Your devoted wife, 

Maud Trevok. 

P. S.— Don't be alanned because T have to 
rest ; the doctor does not think that there is any 
danger, and I'll take great care. 

"A telegram." It was the shattering of 
a dream. An hour later Trevor was in the 
Paris express, and for thirty hours he 
prayed one petition, that she might live 
till he arrived. 

The darkness of the night after that 
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sunlit garden, and the monotonous roar of 
the train, and the face of smiling France 
covered with snow, and the yeasty waters 
of the Channel, and the moaning of the 
wind, filled his heart with dread. 

Will that procession of luggage at Dover 
never come to an end? The last piece is 
in, and the sailors make a merry group at 
the top of the gangway. 

"Guard, is this train never to start? 
We're half an hour late already." 

''Italian mail very heavy, sir; still bring- 
ing up bags; so many people at Riviera in 
winter, writing home to their friends." . . 

How cruel everyone is! He had not 
written for ten days. Something always 
happened, an engagement of pleasure. 
There was a half -finished letter; he had left 
it to join a Monte Carlo party. 

Had she been expecting that letter from 
post to post, calculating the hour of each 
delivery, identifying the postman's feet in 
that quiet street, holding her breath when 
he rang, stretching her hand for a letter, to 
let it drop unopened, and bury her face in 
the pillow ? Had she . . . waiting for 
a letter that never came? Those letters 
that he wrote from the Northern Circuit in 
that first sweet year, a letter a day, and one 
day two — it had given him a day's advan- 
tage. Careful letters, too, though written 
between cases, with bits of description and 
amusing scenes. Some little sameness 
toward the end, but she never complained 
of that, and even said those words were the 
best. And that trick he played — the 
thought of the postman must have brought 
it up — how pleasant it was, and what a 
success! He would be his own letter one 
day, and take her by surprise. "A letter, 
ma'am," the girl said — quite a homely girl, 
who shared their little joys and anxieties — 
and then he showed his face, with apologies 
for intrusion. The flush of love in her 



face, will it be like that to-night, or . . . 
What can be keeping the train now ? Is this 
a conspiracy to torment a miserable man? 

A husband and wife entered his compart- 
ment, returning from a month in Italy, 
full of their experiences; the Corniche 
Road, the palaces of Genoa, the pictures in 
the Pitti, St. Peter's at Rome. Her first 
visit to the Continent, evidently ; it reminded 
them of a certain tour around the Lakes 
in '80, and she withdrew her hand from her 
husband's as the train came out from the 
tunnel. They were not smart people — very 
pronounced middle-class — but they were 
lovers, after fifteen years. 

They forgot him, who was staring on the 
bleak landscape with white, pinched face. 

"How kind of you, Edward, to take me 
this trip. I know how much you denied 
yourself, but it has made me quite young 
again." 

Were all these coincidences arranged? 

"Have you seen the Globe^ sir? 

"Trevor, I see, is named as the Tory can- 
didate — a clever fellow, I've heard. Do you 
know about him ? He's got on quicker than 
any man of his years. 

"Some say that it's his manner; he's such 
a good sort, the juries cannot resist him, 
a man told me — a kind heart goes for 
something, even in a lawyer. Would you 
like to look . . . 

"Very sorry; would you take a drop of 
brandy? No? The passage was a little 
rough, and you don't look quite up to the 
mark." 

Then they left him in peace, and he 
drank his cup to the dregs. 

It was for Pedlington he had been work- 
ing and saving, for a seat meant society 
and the bench, perhaps • • . What did 
it matter now? 

She was to come when he made his first 
speech, and hear all the remarks. 
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"Of course it will be a success, for you do 
everything well, and your wifie will be the 
proudest woman in London. 

**Sir Edward Trevor, M.P. I know it's 
foolish, but it's the foolishness of love, dear? 
so don't look cross; you are everything to 
me, and no one loves you as I do." 

What are they slowing for now ? There's 
no station. Did ever a train drag like this 
one? 

Off again, thank God. ... If she 
only were conscious, and he could ask her 
to forgive his selfishness. 

Some vision was ever coming up; and 
now he saw her, kneeling on the floor and 
packing that portmanteau, the droop of her 
figure, her jihin, white hands. 

He was so busy that she did these ofl&ces 
for him — tried to buckle the straps, even; 
but he insisted on doing that. It gave him 
half an hour longer at the club. What a 
brute he had been. . . . 

Dark on the upper floor; no sick-light 
burning . . . have mercy . . . then 
the blood came back to his heart with a 
rush. How could he have forgotten? 

Their room was at the back for quietness, 
and it might still be well. Some one had 
been watching, for the door was instantly 
opened, but he could not see the servant's 
face. 

A doctor came forward and beckoned 
him to go into the study. . . . 

It seemed as if his whole nature had been 
smitten with insensibility, for he knew 
everything without words. 

"An hour ago ... we were amazed 
that she lived so long; with any other 
woman it would have been this morning; 
but she was determined to live till you came 
home. 

"It was not exactly will-power, for she 
was the gentlest patient I ever had; it 
was" — the doctor hesitated, a peremptory 



Scotchman hiding a heart of fire beneath 
a coating of ice — "it was simply love." 

"Yes, I'll tell you everything; perhaps, 
it will relieve your mind; and Mrs. Trevor 
said you would wish to know, and I must 
be here to receive you. Her patience and 
though tfulness were marvelous. 

"I attend many very clever and charming 
women, but I tell you, Mr. Trevor, not one 
has so impressed me as your wife. Her 
self -forge tfulness passed words; she thought 
of everyone except herself. Why, one of 
the last things she did was to give direc- 
tions about your room; she was afraid you 
might feel the change from the Riviera. 
But this is by the way, and these things 
are not my business. 

"From the beginning I was alarmed, and 
urged that you be sent for; but she pledged 
me not to write; you needed your holiday, 
she said, and it must not be darkened 
with anxiety. 

"She spoke every day about your devo- 
tion and unselfishness; how you wished 
her to go with you, but she had to stay 
with the boy. . . . 

"The turn for the worse?' It was yes- 
terday morning, and I had Sir Reginald 
at once. We agreed that recovery was- 
hopeless, and I telegraphed to you without 
delay. 

"Yes, she understood what we thought 
before I spoke, and only asked when you 
would arrive. *I want to say "Good- 
by," and then I will be ready;' but per- 
haps . • . 

"'Tell you everything?' That is what 
I am trying to do, and I was here nearly all 
day, for I had hoped to fulfil her wish. 

"No, she did not speak much, for we 
enjoined silence and rest as the only chance; 
but she had your photograph on her pillow, 
and some flowers you had sent. 

"They were withered, and the nurse 
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removed them when she was sleeping; but 
she missed them, and we had to put them in 
her hands, 'My husband was so thoughtful.' 

"This is too much for you, I see; it is 
simply torture. Wait till to-morrow . . . 

"Well, if you insist. Expecting a letter 
. . . yes ... let me recollect . . . 
No, I am not hiding anything, but you 
must not let this get upon your mind. 

"We would have deceived her, but she 
knew the hour of the Continental mails, 
and could detect the postman^s ring. Once 
a letter came, and she insisted upon seeing 
it in case of any mistake. But it was only 
an invitation for you, I think, to some 
country house. 

"It can't be helped now, and you ought 
not to vex yourself; but I believe a letter 
would have done more for her than . . . 
What am I saying now? 

"As she grew weaker she counted the 
hours, and I left her at four full of hope. 
*Two hours more and he'll be here,' and by 
that time she had your telegram in her hand- 

"When I came back the change had 
come, and she said, 'It's not God's will; 
bring Bertie.' 

"So she kissed him, and said something 
to him, but we did not listen. After the 
nurse had carried him out — for he was 
weeping bitterly, poor little chap — she 
whispered to me to get a sheet of paper 
and sit down by her bedside. ... I 
think it would be better . . . very. 
Well, I will tell you all. 

"I wrote what she dictated with her last 
breath, and I promised you would receive 
it from her own hand, and so you will. 
She turned her face to the door and lay 



quite still till about six, when I heard her 
say your name very softly, and a minute 
afterwards she was gone, without pain or 
struggle." . . . 

She lay as she had died, waiting for his 
coming, and the smile with which she had 
said his name was still on her face. It was 
the first time she did not color with joy at 
his coming, that her hand was cold to his 
touch. He kissed her, but his heart was 
numbed, and he could not weep. 

Then he took her letter and read it beside 
that silence. 

Deabest :— They tell me now that I shall 
not live to see you come in and to cast my arms 
once more round your neck before we part. Be 
kind to Bertie, and remember that he is delicate 
and shy. He will miss me, and you will be 
patient with him for my sake. Give him my 
watch, and do not let him forget me. My locket 
with your likeness I would like left on my 
heart. You will never know how much I have 
loved you, for I could never speak. You have 
been very good to me, and I want you to know 
that I am gratefld ; but it is better perhaps that 
I should die, for I might hinder you in your 
future life. Forgive me because I came short of 
what your wife should have been. None can 
ever love you better. You will take these poor 
words from a dead hand, but I shall see you, 
and I shall never cease to love you, to follow 
your life, to pray for you— my first, my only 
love. 

The fountains within him were broken, 
and he flung himself down, by the bedside 
in an agony of repentance. 

"Oh^ if I had known before; but now it 
is too late, too late!" 

For we sin against our dearest not 
because we do not love, but because we do 
not imagine. 
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Woman in Missions. Papers and Addresses 
presented at the Woman's Congress of Mis- 
sions, held in the Hall of Columbus, Chicago, 
October 2-4, 18»3. Compiled by Rev. E. M. 
Wherry, D.D., Corresponding Secretary 
World's Congress of Missions. Published 
by the American Tract Society, Boston, 
New York and Chicago. Price $1. pp. 229. 

To those of us who were present at the 
Woman's Congress of Missions held in 
Chicago in connection with the Columbian 
Fair, the publication of these important 
papers has seemed long delayed. Some of 
them have appeared as leaflets, and in this 
form we have become familiar with Mrs. 
Moses Smith's admirable paper on "Woman 
Under the Ethnic Religions," and Miss 
Ellen C. Parsons' "History of Woman's 
Organized Work as Promoted by American 
Women." 

The contributions are all by distinguished 
specialists, and several of them are by 
English women well known in literature. 
The author of "The Schonberg-Cotta Fam- 
ily," Mrs. Charles, discusses "Women Under 
the Jewish and Christian Religions;" Miss 
Yonge, the novelist, tells us of "English 
Female Missionaries;" Miss Whately, who 
died before her paper was presented at 
Chicago, gives an account of "The Society 
for Promoting Female Education in the 
East;" Mrs. Isabella Bird Bishop's paper 
on "Medical Missions'' is a most valuable 
contribution to this subject. Each one 
of the fourteen papers is replete with 
information on the strategic subjects dis- 
cussed. 

Mrs. Professor J. W. Fisk was the 
efficient chairman of this Congress, and her 
introductory address is given, with that of 
Mrs. Benjamin Douglass, who has so 
recently been called to higher service. 

The book closes with Edna Dean Proc- 



tor's poem, "The Kingdom of God," from 
which we make a single extract: 

We see Him not. He walks no more 
By ZioD and Jordan and Galilee, 
But, sweet as the song the night winds bore, 
And rich with meaning unknown before. 
His words ring out as they rang of yore : 
Go forth, and tell the world of Me!" 

A Sketch of the Life of Rev. Joseph 
Hakdy Neesima, LL.D., President of 
Doshisha University, Kyoto. By Rev. J. 
D. Davis, D.D., Professor of Theology in 
Doshisha University. Published by Fleming 
H. RevellCo. pp.156. Price $1. 

Dr. Davis says in his preface to the 
second edition of this book that ^^the many 
appreciative letters and notices which the 
first edition, published in Japan, elicited, 
and the often-expressed desire that this 
small book should be placed on sale in 
America, as well as the fact th^t this life 
appears more and more impressive as the 
years go by, have resulted in the prepara- 
tion of this second edition for the press.^* 
Whoever reads this book will feel that, as 
Emerson says of beauty, "it is its own 
excuse for being," and that Dr. Davis does 
not need to give us reasons why it should 
be presented to the American public. 
Professor Hardy's admirable biography of 
Neesima will always occupy the first place, 
but we are none the less grateful for Miss 
Phebe McKeen's charming recital of his 
days in Andover as a Phillips Academy boy, 
and now we feel deeply indebted to Dr. 
Davis, who was Neesima's co-worker in his 
beloved Doshisha during the last fourteen 
years of his earthly life. The more of 
Neesima's own attractive personality we 
can have the better, and in this book Dr. 
Davis has quoted from his journal written 
on his trip around the world in 1884-5> 
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and from the letters he wrote during the 
last fifteen years of his stay on earth. 

The first edition of this book was trans; 
lated and published both in the Japanese 
and Chinese languages. Many illustrations 
add to the interest of the volume, and per- 
haps none more so than the picture of his 
last resting-place. 

Among his final words to his wife, Nee- 
sima said: ''Do not erect a monument 
after my death. It is sufficient to have a 
wooden post stating on it, 'The grave of 
Joseph Neesima.' " In accordance with this 
request, only an unhewn stone tablet marks 
his grave, on which are the words, ''Joseph 
Hardy Neesima." 

On one of the banners borne in the 
funeral procession was inscribed one of the 
last utterances of Dr. Neesima: "Free 
education, self-governing churches; these 



keeping equal step will bring this nation 
to honor." 

Neesima's life should be read by the boys 
and young men of our own country as well 
as of Japan, as a model example of a Chris- 
tian patriot. G. H. C. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

The Christian State. A Political Vision of 
Christ. By George D. Herron. Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co., New York and Boston. 

The Crusader in Great Britain. The 
History of the Origin and Organization of 
the British Women's Temperahce Associ- 
ation. By Mother Stewart. New Era Co., 
Springfield, Ohio. 

Memories of the Crusade. By Mother 
Stewart. H. J. Smith & Co., Chicago. 

Le Droit's de la France sur Madagascak. 
Paris. Librairie H. Le Soudier, 174 Boule- 
vard Saint Gemiaiu. 75 cents. 
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AS Mr. Cook intends to make another 
tour of the world as lecturer, and is 
expected to sail in June or July for Aus- 
tralia, he has, for this and other reasons, 
sold his half of Our Day-Thb Altruistic 
Review to Dr. H. A. Cuppy, his former 
associate editor. Mr. Cook insists on with- 
drawing his name from the title-page of 
the periodical, since it is evidently imprac- 
ticable for him to perform the duties of 
editor-in-chief while he is absorbed in the 
work of a lecturer in Australasia, Japan, 
China, India and Great Britain. According 
to the readjusted arrangements made by 
Mr. Cook and Dr. Cuppy, the Boston Mon- 
day Lectures are to appear as edited by Mr. 
Cook for the year 1895, but he is responsi- 
ble for no other part of the periodical. 

What the great Christian element in our 



country and many more will regard as the 
most valuable act of the recent Congress 
was not even mentioned in the press dis- 
patches, judging by the papers of three 
cities in which the writer searched as for 
hidden treasure for some report of the facts 
of this important measure. He refers to 
the Lodge amendment to one of the appro- 
priation bills, for which he had lobbied a 
little at Washington, which ordered the 
United States Department of Labor, of 
which Hon. Carroll D.Wright is the skilfal 
Commissioner, to make the investigation of 
the liquor traffic for which the Senate has 
• been voting and the House refusing to vote 
for a quarter of a century. Unable to get 
the news otherwise, we obtained it from 
the always courteous and obliging Commis- 
sioner in the following specific and val- 
uable form. 
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The language of the act providing for 
the liquor investigation is as follows: 

"The Commissioner of Labor is hereby 
authorized to make an investigation rela- 
ting to the economic aspects of the liquor 
problem, and to report the results thereof 
to Congress, provided, however, that such 
investigation shall be carried out under the 
regular appropriations made for the Depart- 
ment of Labor." 

The lines along which a practical investi- 
gation can be conducted are something like 
the following: 

1. The relations of the liquor problem to 
the securing of employment; how far do, 
or may, employers exercise an influence by 
refusing work to persons who are known to 
be addicted to the use of intoxicants? The 
practice of government officials, large cor- 
porations, especially railroads, etc., should 
be learned. 

2. Its relations to different occupations; 
how far is the use of liquors increased by 
night-work, overwork, exposure to severe 
weather, etc.? 

3. Its relations to irregularity of employ- 
ment, such as may be caused by employ- 
ment in trades which work by the season; 
the interruption- of occupation by strikes, 
commercial crises, etc. 

4. Its relations to machinery; how far 
does the liquor habit prevent the efficient 
use of fine and highly specialized machinery, 
and, on the other hand, how far does the 
nervous strain involved in work with 
machinery induce the liquor habit? 

5. Its relations to the mode and time of 
paying wages; is the consumption of intox- 
icants affected by the frequency of payments, 
by the time of the week at which they are 



paid, and by the persons to whom they are 
paid? 

6. Its relations to working-men's budgets 
in the different occupations and different 
countries, or the ratio between the cost of 
liquor and the cost of living. 

7. Its relations to comforts, luxuries and 
pleasure; how far is the liquor habit 
counteracted by home comforts, good cook- 
ing, coffee-houses, music-halls, theaters, out- 
of-door sports, etc.? 

8. Its relations to sanitary conditions; 
how far is it affected by the plentifulness 
of food, by the ventilation of dwellings 
and workshops, by good drainage, etc.? 

The Commissioner reports further that 
the investigation will be undertaken within 
a few months, and although Congress 
refused to appropriate any money beyond 
the regular allowance of the Department 
of Labor, he does not seem to anticipate 
any difficulty on that score in conducting 
the investigation. When he gets down to 
work he will doul)tless see a point or two 
to add to the above schedule; for instance, 
a comparison between the cost of the liquor 
traffic to the community in taxes for crime 
and pauperism and loss of labor power on 
the one hand, and the revenue received 
from it in licenses and taxes on the other. 
The theory that poverty is the cause of 
drink rather than drink the cause of poverty 
will also call for the turning on of the 
facts, which will no doubt be on both sides, 
rather than on either one wholly, as 
extremists on both sides would expect. 
Let temperance people, not glutted with 
good news in these days, rejoice over this 
most important temperance legislation ever 
obtained from Congress. W. F. C. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE MONTHLY MAGAZINES. 



ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 

APRIL. 

A Singular Life. 
A Talk Over Autographi. 
The Seats of the Mighty. 
The Basis of Our Educational Sys- 
tem. 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 
The City in Modern Life. 
Reconstructive Criticism. 



BIBLICAL WORLD. 

APRIL.. 

Ezeklel, the Prophet of the Exile. 
Modern Theosophy and its Relation 

to Hinduism and Buddhism. 
The Teaching of Jesus. 



BIBLIOTHECA SACRA. 

APRIL. 

The Republic and the Debs Insur- 
rection. 

The Authority of the Scriptures. 

Historical Method of Interpreta- 
tion. 

The Social Ethics of Jesus. 

Restricted Communion. - 

President Harper's Lectures. 



CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. 

APRIL. 

The Real Prisoner of Chillon. 

Mr. Balfour as a Theologian and as 

a Christian. 
Comparative Religion and Christian 

Missions. 
The Reformation of Italy. 
The Baptist's Message to Jesus. 
The Essence of Buddhism. 



CHURCH AT HOME AND ABROAD 

APRIL. 

Ood*s Regard for Cities. 

The Presbytery of Iowa. 

The New Presbyterian House in 

Philadelphia. 
Rapid Progress of a Western City. 



COSMOPOLITAN. 
APRIL. 

The Nymph of the Attitudes. 
Picturesque Papua. 
English Wood-notes. 



English Country-house Parties. 
China and Japan. 
The Krakatoa Eruption. 
The Story of a Thousand. 



ECLECTIC. 

APRIL. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Treasure Islands in the Polar Sea. 
The Criminal. 
Christina Rossetti. 
The Crimea in 1854 and 1894. 
India: Impressions. 
The Present Condition of Wood- 
. engraving in England and 
America. 
The Tyranny of the Modern Novel. 



HARPEI^'S. 

APRIL. 

Our National Capital. 

Personal Recollections of Joan of 

Arc. 
Paris in Mourning. 
Club Life Among Outcasts. 
Venice in Easter. 
Autumn in Japan. 
People We Pass. 
Recent Progress in the Public 

Schools. 
The Balance of Power— Story. 



LIPPINCOTT'S. 

APRIL. 

Alain of Half dene. 
Cheap Living in Paris. 
Bucolic Journalism of the West. 
Evolution of Table Manners. 
Hiram Powers in Washington. 
Woman's Lot in Persia. 
The Womanliness of Literary 
Women. 



McCLURE'S. 

APRIL. 

The Author of Trilby. 

Recollections of Captain Wilkie. 

Napoleon Bonaparte. 

The Pollock Diamond Robbery. 

**Human Documents." 

Tammany. 

The Bank of England. 

The Pierre Loti of Private Life. 



NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

APRIL. 

The Future of the Torpedo in War. 

Two Years of American Diplomacy. 

The Position of Judaism. 

Nagging Women : A Reply. 

The Growing Greatness of the Pa- 
cific. 

The Physician and the Social Ques- 
tion. 

The Personal History of the 8ec<fad 
Empire. 



OUTING. 

APRIL. 

A Tiger Hunt. 
In the Mountains of Japan. 
A Bull-fight on the Border. 
Cycling in the Jersey Pines, 
A Voyage in Spain— Poem. 
How Greyhounds Hunt. 
Lens's World Tour Awheel. 
The National Guard of Illinois. 



OVERLAND MONTHLY. 

APRIL. 

Singers of the Century. 

Mission Music and Musicians. 

True Tales of Old West. 

The Bible and Divorce. 

Baboo's Pirates. 

The Jew in San Francisco. 

Lo-to-kah and the Golden Woman. 



PETERSON'S. 

APRIL. 

Malmaison and Rueil in 1894. 
Gilbert Dalngerfleld. 
Charles Yardley Turner, N.A. 
Some Representative American 

Authors. 
New York Newspaper Women. 
A Painter of Western Life. 
Nicaragua and its Canal. 



REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 

APRIL. 

The Living Greek. 
Our **Clvlo Renaissance." 
The Foundations of Belief. 
Samuel Dana Horton.' 




Professor Geors^e D. Herron, D.D. 



OUR DAY--ALTRUISTIC REVIEW 



Vol. XIV. 



JUNE, 1895. 



No. 84, 



THE ALTRinST^S OUTLOOK. 



OUR civilization is so permeated with 
the spirit of mercantilism, that every 
phase almost of our character is influenced 
by the financial status of the times. At no 
period during the past two years has the 
outlook been so substantially hopeful as at 
the present. Many of the more extensive 
manufacturers of the country have increased 
wages. Wheat in Kansas City, during the 
past month, sold, for an advance of thirty 
cents per bushel over the current price of 
a few weeks earlier. Railroads show 
increased earnings, and the business outlook 
from every quarter is brighter. 

PBOQEESS OF CIVIC REFORM. 

The spirit of common sense, if we may 
so term it, still continues to edge its way 
into the civic life of the nation. Mr. 
Lyman J. Gage declined a re-election as 
president of the Civic Federation of 
Chicago. The demands upon his time are 
always exacting. He does not withdraw 
from the active work of the Federation, 
however, as he accepted the office of treas- 
urer. Mr. William T. Baker has been 
chosen president. The work of this organ- 
ization has been critically watched, and 
although so much has been accomplished, 
its work is but begun. The common sense 
of the people must be so aroused that it 
will move the masses to act together as a 
unit for good government. The Standard 
calls attention to hopeful results: 
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"The Commissioner of Public Works in 
Chicago has done an unprecedented thing 
in appointing four or five ministers on the 
force of street and alley inspectors. No 
wonder the ward politician and political 
hanger-on are dumfounded. Preachers in 
office, and the "heelers" left out! There's 
nothing left in politics, sure enough, from 
their point of view. But the decent peo- 
ple will find much of encouragement in 
these and other acts of the reform admin- 
istration. The Mayor and his cabinet are 
going slow, but appearances indicate a sure 
progress in the line of reformation. We 
shall mistake him if Chief Badenoch does 
not close the gambling-houses, the "bucket" 
shops, and the concert saloons and like low 
and criminal resorts, and keep them closed. 
Already every branch of the city adminis- 
tration feels the impulse of the new busi- 
'ness spirit, and the loafer realizes that his 
day is over." 

New York finds Tammany an octopus 
most difficult to deal with indeed. Every- 
thing was hoped of Mayor Strong, and it 
was thought the forcible expression of 
public opinion evinced last November would 
be irresistible, but the enthusiasm of the 
people soon cools or it is absorbed by the 
routine of their daily avocations; but the 
enthusiasm of the ward politician never 
cools or grows weary. He makes politics 
a profession, and knows well enough that 
'^spoils" is the reward for party service. 
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PBESIDBNT LOW AS A BENEFACTOR. 

President Seth Low, of Columbia College, 
has made a gift of one million dollars to 
that institution. When we stop to think 
that this sum doubtless represents half or 
more than half of his fortune, we can gain 
some idea of how such a gift compares with 
those made by other millionaires, who give 
usually but a small fraction of their entire 
wealth. President Low has ever been 
keen and energetic in any possible work for 
the improvement of his fellows. His is a 
striking example of the spirit of philan- 
thropy which is constantly gaining ground 
in the hearts of men. We are but the 
trustees of fortunes which God intends 
shall be used for the betterment of the 
world. Putting money to any other use 
brings utter failure in life. 

PEOGRfeSS OF PROTESTANTISM. 

A German paper has published some 
interesting figures made up from the most 
reliable scientific sources. The population 
of the earth is estimated to be one and one 
half thousand millions. There are two 
hundred million Protestant Christians, one 
hundred and ninety-five million six hun- 
dred thousand Roman Catholics and one 
hundred and five million Greek Catholics, 
making a total of five hundred millions. 

There are, it is estimated, eight million 
Jews, one hundred and eighty million 
Mohammedans and eight hundred and twelve 
million heathens; making altogether one 
thousand million non-Christian. One third 
of the world's population, if these data are 
correct, is Christian. 

Another important fact brought out by 
the estimate is that Protestantism has out- 
stripped the Roman Catholics by more than 
four millions, while it practically shapes the 
destinies of all the leading nations — ^Eng- 



land, Germany, the Netherlands and the 
United States are Protestant countries. 
These countries, with their colonial pos- 
sessions, control almost half of the inhab- 
itable parts of the earth. People who speak 
the English tongue very materially influ- 
ence almost half the globe. All things 
point to the fact that the great mission of 
evangelizing the world is to English- 
speaking folk. The sooner we realize this 
the more speedily will this mission be 
accomplished. If each person could feel 
that he had an individual patt in this work, 
which he and he alone could do, it would 
greatly add to this great world movement. 

THE MIKADO'S CONCESSIONS. 

Japan has acceded to the request of 
Russia, which was concurred in by Ger- 
many and France. The Mikado is a saga- 
cious and far-seeing diplomat. Under the 
first agreement between China and Japan, 
China ceded in perpetuity to Japan that 
part of the province of Liau-Tung east of the 
Liau River. By the rearrangement Japan 
will receive an additional 100,000,000 taels, 
but will restore to China Port Arthur and 
the western part of the ceded territory. 

The extreme eastern part of Liau-Tung 
will be incorporated with Corea. Doubt- 
less the military spirit of Japan will groan 
at these concessions, and yet while Japan 
could for a long while contend even against 
Russia, there would arise new complications 
which might result greatly to the disad- 
vantage of Japan. 

EX-PRESIDENT BEBLYE. 

Ex-President Seelye, of Amherst, died 
May 12th. Eminent in philosophy, letters, 
politics and all that goes to make up schol- 
arship, he never for a moment loosed his 
hold on the practical aiffairs of life. 
Amherst never had a more successful 
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period than that of his administration. 
He was a Mugwump without fantastic 
dreams, and so popular among those who 
knew him that he was elected to Congress. 
^*As a teacher he was earnest and profound 
always, but his crowiyng perfection was 
the fine quality which all teachers seek for 
and so few find, of developing in his pupils 
powers and graces unknown before even to 
themselves. He taught them how to die as 
well as how to live, and to the last hour 
was still a serene and unvanquished hero.^^ 

THE COST OF CONVERTS IN CITY CHURCHES. 

Some figures which will make us think, 
and which probably will result in a better 
order of things among the churches, 
were recently submitted by Fred'k L. Chap- 
man, of the Barnes Horn^ to a number of 
distinguished men whom he entertained at 
dinner: 

FOBTT 0HICA6O CHURCHES. A YEAR'S RECORD. 









i 
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10 Baptist Churches 


1,110,000 


167,884 


589 


285 


10 Methodist Churches 


1,275,000 


131,470 


842 


384 


10 Presbyterian Churches... 


1,240,000 


218,305 


409 


538 


10 Congn'egational Churches 


1,060,000 


177,668 


306 


580 


Totals and Averases 


4,681,000 


690,827 


1,646 


445 






Foreign Miss. Societies In 
the United States.... 




4,924,779 


26,825 


194 



Among other things, in introducing the 
subject, Mr. Chapman said: 

"I found, somewhat to my surprise, that 
the cost of the conversion of each soul in 
<Jhicago in forty leading churches was far 



greate;c than it was in foreign fields. I 
thererore asked the question of myself, 
^Considered as a business investment sim- 
ply, is the church paying dividends?' 

"Now, the first point to be settled, and to 
be settled right, is to understand perfectly 
what the church is to be. If it is to be 
chiefly an ambulance corps or a hospital for 
the nourishing and preserving in fair state 
of health thousands of spiritual invalids, it 
is doing, in my judgment, its very best; but 
if it is to be an army of conquest, a trium- 
phant host that intends to make this world 
the kingdom of our Lord and his Christ, it 
does seem as though it would have to 
employ better means of accomplishing that 
object. 

"I believe the fault does not lie chiefly 
with the ministers, nor do I believe that 
the fault lies exactly with the church, at 
least not with its doctrines, but I for one 
think that the place for remedy is in a 
better administrative organization; in the 
employment of business methods; in the 
practice of discipline somewhat similar to 
that in force in the Salvation Army and 
other great religious agencies which have 
lately gotten under way. I think also that 
a solution may be found in employing more 
practical methods of getting down next to 
the heart of humanity.^' 

A REMIKDEB. 

We wish to express our gratitude to 
many who have, during the past month, 
paid up their subscriptions. There are still 
others who have neglected to remit for this 
year. The article m this number on Dr. 
rarkhurst, if the magazine did not contain 
other valuable matter, would be worth the 
price of a year's subscription. We will 
improve the magazine by putting in better 
articles, better and more pictures, if jom 
will only do your part. This publication 
belongs to its subscribers, and it will be as 
they make it. 



THE KINGDOM OP GOD— A R:6SUM]B OP THE TEACHINGS OP 
PROPESSOR GEORGE D. HERRON, D.D. 

BY BEV. H. PAUL DOUGLASS. 

George D. Herron was bom about thirty-two years ago, in a smali town in' Indiana. Although 
largely dependent on his own exertions for the means of education, he was a student at Ripon 
CoUege, Wisconsin, at an early a^e, and soon afterward became pastbr of the Congregational 
Church at Lake City, Minnesota. From his early boyhood he was conscious of a divine ^ill, and 
that God had intrusted him with an important message to his fellows. 

Although he felt this word as a fire in his bones, he did not give it utterance in any conspicuous 
way, outside of his small parish, until 1891, when he was invited to address the Minnesota Con- 
gregational Club at Minneapolis. For a fortnight or more he shrank from the utterance, but 
finally delivered the address entitled **The Message of Jesus to Men of Wealth,^' and thus ^'fired a 
shot heard around the world." 

This was followed in a few months by a more extended utterance, entitled justly "The Larger 
Christ.'' which so brought him to the attention of the thoughtful Christian public as to cause 
committees from several prominent churches in the United States to extend invitations to him to 
become pastor. Choosing the smallest of these fields, from a human standpoint, he became in 1891 
pastor of the First Congregational Church, of Burlington, Iowa. Here he spent two fruitful years, 
speaking to great congregations of rich and poor, in a manner as plain and fearless as that of some 
of the ancient prophets. He also organized and taught what proved to be the first "Listitute of 
Christian Sociolo^," which held weekly meetings and was attended by a large number of profes- 
sional men and laborers. Christians and agnostics. 

One of his parishioners, Mrs. E. D. Band, was so impressed with the man and his message that, 
in order that he might speak from an inaependent platform and also have leisure to address the 
audiences to which he was summoned in all sections of the land, she founded for his occui>ancv 
the "Professorship of Applied Christianity," in that most reputable of Western educational insti- 
tutions, Iowa College, at Grinnell, Iowa. 

The work of the Frofessorship began in September, 1893. He is now just finishing his second 

ear with the college. He has maBe a profound impression, both on the college and community. 
lis stirring words have evoked some criticism, as stirring words have been accustomed to do ever 
since there were any such. 

Six members of tine senior class of last year remained for added work with him this year. His 
work at the college consists of lectures once a day to the senior class in Philosophy of Cnristianity 
and Christian Sociology, in addition to the work with the class of graduates. 

He has delivered in these two years courses of lectures in several large cities, and is now, April 
and May, 1896, giving such lectures in Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland, Alameda and 
Stockton. 

The books he has published up to date are, "The Larger Christ," "The Call of the Cross," "A 
Plea for the Gospel," "The New Bedemption," "The Christian Society," and "The Christian 
State." 

THIS article is an attempt to interpret, speech to the end of speaking. No one of 

rather than defend, one who has been, the clerical advocates of similar views, 

in a large measure, popularly misunderstood, either in England or America, has, so far 

Assuredly to no defect of Dr. Herron's as I know, equaled him in felicity and 

style is this misunderstanding justly power of expression. His nearest analogy, 

chargeable ; for not even the distinctively both in style and purpose, is found in the 

literary exponents of the social gospel, not pre-exilic Hebrew prophets, though in 

even Ruskin's earnest purity and artistic range and variety he far exceeds any one of 

conscienciousness of language, certainly them. 

not the thunderous repetitions and coUis- For Dr. Herron has sought in all his 

ions of Garlyle^s much capitalized and utterances to stir and rouse, has expected 

top-heavy, exclamation-pointed phrases more of the conscience than of the mind, 

have been more fortunate than he in suit- "I approach the social problem,'^ he says, 

ing the word to the purpose, the mode of "from the standpoint of the Christian 
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apostle" ("New Redemption," p. 11), and 
thus he has approached all problems. Even 
when, driven by the strictures of critics, he 
has deserted his peculiar vein and attempted 
(as in certain chapters of "The Christian 
Society") to subordinate his thoroughly 
moral quality of thought to one more dis- 
tinctively intellectual, he is still success- 
fully unsuccessful in clothing the seer's 
spirit and power in cunning words of man's 
wisdom. His genius will assert itself, and 
by it it is fair to judge him — as a herald, 
not a reasoner. 

The prophetic role does involve one in 
difficulties in the use of words. I do not 
deny that Dr. Herron has found them. 
Our Lord himself was widely misunder- 
stood for his use of such current religious 
phrases as "Kingdom of God," "Son of 
Man," "End of the Age." They were ex- 
pressions of the purest Jewish spirit and 
faith. As fulfilment of the law and the 
prophets, Christ had a right to the use of 
their language ; but that his understanding 
of it should differ from theirs was inev- 
itable. The prophet is ever under the obli- 
gation of conquering the linguistic wealth 
of the old dispensation for- the new truth. 
Dr. Herron has been frank in acknowledg- 
ing his peculiar use of common theological 
phraseology. "But in order to be honest 
with you to whom I speak, I am obliged to 
say that I do not mean by this expression 
what most of you would think me to mean, 
or would yourselves mean, if I did not ex- 
plain myself." (Lincoln address.) Yet the 
old language of Canaan is too good to lose, 
is the heritage of the line of promise, must 
therefore be used and misunderstood till 
illustration and sympathetic bearing can 
redeem it to intellegibility. 

But beyond this, for a good share of his 
teaching Dr. Herron has had to create a 
vocabulary and breathe into it the breath 



of life. He has had to define terms and 
appropriate phraseology to technical usage. 
It has been a task of greatest magnitude, 
and that the discipline of making for himself 
a vocabulary has given him avast reverence 
for language, no one can doubt who reads 
his most poetical commentary on the sig- 
nificance of the term "word" as applied to 
the Son of God. He is by no means care- 
less or ill-advised in the choice of speech. 
A less conscientious man in this respect 
would be fluent in extempore discourse* 
where Dr. Herron halts. He uses language- 
to convey thought, and that most cun- 
ningly, his tactful art of emphasizing by 
repetition favorite and felicitous phrases 
being akin to that of so undoubted a mas- 
ter of English as Matthew Arnold. 

I am convinced, then, both of Dr. Her- 
ron's right to try to revitalize well-worn 
language, and that he has intelligently 
attempted to give his words a defined sig- 
nificance. His most shocking utterances 
have not been the irruptions of a reckless 
mind, but honest attempts to express in 
strong language what appeared to him 
reality. Understanding his one motive as 
a prophet to address the conscience vigor- 
ously, one must see that he has ever spoken 
consistently with his character. 

Yet he has been misunderstood ; and in 
part simply because he has not been care- 
fully and fairly studied. A striking exam- 
ple of such misinterpretation is an article 
by Dr. Washington Gladden in the Congre^ 
gationalist of June 7, 1894, entitled, "Shall 
We Abolish Institutions ? " Certain pas- 
sages from Dr. Herron's "Christian Society" 
furnish, his text. Dr. Herron says that 
inspiration, not institutions, have ruled the 
world, and that institutions, being but the 
"scaffolding of the living social temple, 
. . . shall be taken down when their 
work is done." Dr. Gladden supposes him 
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to desire to do away with all the permanent 
machinery of social life. But within the 
covers of the same small volume Dr. Her- 
ron has clearly defined his meaning. He 
has a more delicate contrast than that 
between institutions and inspirations; that 
is, that between institutions and organisms, 
living modes of associated life. When the 
machinery of life becomes an end rather 
than a distinctly subordinate means, when 
it dominates the psychical elements in 
society, when it is so thoroughly established 
or instituted as to hinder progress, then it 
is properly called by the word which 
characteristically suggests a sanction and 
permanence beyond the power of man to 
alter — an institution. The very echo of 
the word smacks of fate. But when the 
machine is under the skilled control of the 
artisan, when organized life is a true 
organism, created on vital lines, expressing 
immanent, growing life, then it should be 
called by that vital word. Ruskin himself 
could not discriminate with greater nicety. 
The term ''organization," indeed. Dr. Her- 
ron uses unfortunately, sometimes for an 
evil almost synonymous with institution- 
alism, sometimes in a more naturally 
derivative sense. His grand distinction is, 
however, not obscured. He would abolish 
institutions and institutionalism, but holds 
that certain fundamental forms of organ- 
ized life, as family, church and state, "the 
triune modes of the Kingdom of God," 
are to be eternal, as embodiments through 
which the living soul expresses and executes 
its character. When they cramp it, desert- 
ing their organic character to become insti- 
tutions, they are bad, must be denounced 
and revolted from. While they serve it, 
they, and whatsoever organized method the 
soul needs to carry on its inspirational life, 
are good and praiseworthy. All this Dr. 
Gladden might have found out by simply 



reading through "The Christian Society," 
might have saved his pains and the Congre- 
gaiionalist its space. And he and all sim- 
ilar uninformed critics are inexcusable. 

Another notable source of misjudgment 
of Dr. Herron has been — to apply Herbert 
Spencer's phrase to his own disciples — the 
"scientific bias" of the professional sociol- 
ogists. The recent "Introduction to the 
Study of Society" of Professors Small and 
Vincent, sharply condemns "certain mysti- 
cal preachers" for their sociological preten- 
tions. "The most mischievous social 
doctrinaires among us," it declares, "are 
not the theoretical anarchists who attack 
social order directly, but those zealous 
prophets of righteousness who teach that 
the only reason why the Kingdom of God 
cannot be established on earth to-morrow 
is that Christians will not put their knowl- 
edge of social principles into practice." 
(p. 19. ) I can only suspect that the writers 
had Dr. Herron in mind, for elsewhere they 
invite criticism of his teaching, and, at 
least, in the lines quoted, they reproduce 
sentiments which have actually been 
expressed about him. Messrs. Small and 
Vincent belong to the school of Sociologists 
who cordially recognize the psychical 
elements and moral sanctions of social life, 
yet they manifest the inability common in 
scientists to understand truth expressed in 
any but their language. I do not assert 
that Dr. Herron has been entirely free from 
what may be called the "prophetic bias," 
which may have foreshortened his vision, 
and dulled it to the importance of minute 
sociological investigation, but only that he 
and the sociologists are not so far apart as 
either think, and that even from a scientific 
standpoint his emphasis falls on the right 
places. In "The Christian Society" Dr. Her- 
ron assails, very vigorously, what he supposes 
to be the position of scientific sociologyy 
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as really unscientific. The work of sociol- 
ogy, he afiSrms, "only begins with the 
observance of existing phenomena. It 
must give society a knowledge of how to 
create phenomena that shall be j ust. When 
it attempts to be scientific through the 
inductive study of social conditions and 
statistics, without making the moral causes 
of wrong conditions the main object of 
study and correction, it passes into that 
profound ignorance which always darkens 
the mind that has no ethical vision. 
Sociology can become a science only by 
becoming a science of redemption. By 
grounding society in right social faiths, and 
laying the ax of truth at the root of social 
falsehoods, by regenerating society with 
right social motives and leading it with 
right social visions, will sociology fulfil its 
scientific vocation, which is the education 
of society in justice." (p. 18.) 

Now let us analyze this declaration of 
Dr. Herron's as to what a true sociology 
must be, and at the same time compare 
with Small and Vincent's definition of 
the divisions and scope of their science. 
First, sociology begins with the obser- 
vation and inductive study of existing 
social phenomena. This the scientists 
call Descriptive Sociology, the scientific 
apprehension of society as it is. Second, 
sociology must recognize the differ- 
ence between and find some criteria 
for judging what is just and what wrong 
in social conditions, which is exactly what 
Statical Sociology does in discovering "the 
ideal of society as it ought to be." Third, 
most of all, the causes of wrong social con- 
ditions must be studied, with a view to teach- 
ing society how to be redeemed from them; 
and positively, sociology must educate 
society with respect to the forces which 
foster just social conditions. This is sim- 
ply the translation of Dr. Herron's rather 



enigmatic phrase, "science of redemption," 
and corresponds exactly to the thifd 
division of the scientists, that is. Dynamic 
Sociology, which treats of "the available 
resources for changing the actual into the 
ideal." That this division of the science is 
of greatest importance, and that all else is 
simply preparatory to it, Messrs. Small and 
Vincent declare in their quotation from 
Lester Ward, "There are dead sciences as 
well as dead languages. The real object of 
science is to benefit man. A science which 
fails to do this ... is lifeless;" and 
they reaffirm it in Professor Wagner's- 
words, "Social science is justified by two 
suppositions: First, that ideals may be 
formed that are in the line of advancing 
welfare ; second, that economic and other 
facts with which the welfare of man is 
concerned are capable of more or less mod- 
ification by exercise of the human will." 

The confession of these quotation-marks 
is an increasing tendency on the part of 
the scientific sociologists to value and exalt 
those very ideals and sanctions which the 
preachers of righteousness have seized 
and proclaimed as motive forces whereby 
the actual may be redeemed into the just 
society; the flood-tide of which is seen 
(from vastly different standpoints) in the 
recent works of Kidd and Drummond. 
There is practical agreement both in defini- 
tion, division and emphasis between Dr. 
Herron and the dominant wing of the 
sociologists. It is as legitimate for him to 
confine his attention to the moral forces 
which make for social progress as for scien- 
tists to specialize on Descriptive Sociology. 
And the wise sociologist, in view of the 
acknowledged aim and tendency of his 
study, will hail as a true yoke-fellow the 
man who invokes faith and incites con- 
science, even'though with somewhat impa- 
tient insistence, that Christians may put in 
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practice their knowledge of social prin- 
ciples. 

I turn now to consider positively Dr. 
Herron's teaching. It has frequently been 
asked what new and notable and really 
great thing has he said or thought. It has 
been affirmed, too, that beyond a little 
gratuitous denunciation of the church, his 
gospd is as old as Christianity, and the 
apparent enthusiasm of novelty which it 
excites in himself somewhat laughable. I 
confess I do not. so see it. Beyond the 
intrinsic difficulty of all serious theology 
or sociology, beyond the uncritical attitude 
of mind by which his teaching has been 
approached, lies, I take it, the fact that he 
has had something to say differing from 
our common thought, profound and impor- 
tant, to grasp which requires considerable 
mental diligence. Yet it is not a new 
gospel, an hitherto undiscovered thought 
which he brings this age, only a new appli- 
cation of an old one. 

I heard Dr. Herron's opening lecture on 
the philosophy of Christianity at Iowa 
College. When it was over I told him I 
was preparing an address on his teaching, 
and asked him to tell me in a word his 
central idea. He answered: "This — to 
interpret life according to Jesus Christ." 
Now, Jesus is old and Dr. Herron's concep- 
tion of him eminently orthodox ; but this 
is the greatness of the man, the peculiar 
new and divine power of his teaching, that 
in which, if at all, he is a genius; the 
relentless persistence with which he has 
used what he believes to be the revelation 
of Jesus Christ as the explanation and law 
of life. He has given a distinctively Chris- 
tian interpretation to historical, political^ 
theological and social doctrines, which have 
never before received it, . 

Perhaps some other religious teacher of 
the day has driven his gospel to equally 



ultimate conclusions, as related to the 
different spheres of human life. But unless 
it bo Tolstoi, the Christian anarchist, I do 
not know who. This, I say, is the peculiar 
and by no means slight merit of the man 
— ^indeed, I suspect it is an achievement 
quite unique — that he has been absolutely 
unflinching in interpreting all life^ which he 
has reached in experience and thought, by 
Christ, 

How fundamental for the understanding 
of his doctrine this fact is will be discovered 
by any one who will carefully study the 
evolution of Dr. Herron's thought as 
revealed in his writings. His conception of 
Christ has never changed, his theology 
has immensely developed, his sociological 
ideas have been radically revolutionized. 
For example, when, in 1891, Dr. Herron 
addressed the Minnesota Congregational 
Club on "The Message of Jesus to Men of 
Wealth," his message was little more than 
a strongly moral and intensely earnest ver- 
sion of the doctrine of Christian steward- 
ship as applied to the possession of riches. 
He would have men of wealth unselfish, 
business conducted as unto the Lord; had 
already boldly proclaimed that loss and 
suflFering would follow obedience to Christ, 
but that through sacrifice the Eongdom 
would come. But that his conception of 
Christ would drive him to a new thought of 
society and to expect a radical reconstruc- 
tion of existing orders and economies, he 
had not dreamed. Yet it has done so, and 
has enforced similar development upon all 
subjects with which his mind has grappled. 
And he has been loyal to Christ, whatever 
the way in which Christ has led him. 

This, then, has been the process, the 
results of which we are to consider. We 
shall see first how Dr. Herron has inter- 
preted God by Jesus — that is to say, how he 
has attained a Christian theology ; next. 
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how he interprets nature, man and history 
by Jesus, which is to consider his Christian 
philosophy ; and then, by illustration, how 
his minor theological doctrines and soci- 
ological teachings are founded on Jesus 
and acknowledge him as Lord. Finally, we 
shall notice Dr. Herron^s examination of 
the present and its conditions before the 
judgment-seat of Christ, what he sees of 
wrong or hope in them, and what he 
believes they mean for us and our duty, 

GOD INTERPRETED BY JESUS. 

Of no one is Dr. Herron's profound 
remark truer than of himself, "that man 
will be as he thinks God is." Dr. Herron's 
teaching is as his conception of Qod. 

His first thesis is, Qod is Christian; that 
is, God is as Christ is. This is a confession 
of the divine sonship of our Lord more 
than creed or symbol. To take Him to 
interpret God by is to confess His funda- 
mental relation to the Father. What 
Jesus is is the definition of God for man. 
The son of man is God as man. 

Jesus is characteristically the Lamb of 
God. This is not a dogmatic assumption, 
biit the re^l impression of His life and 
death. He is the Sacrifice. As Jesus is 
the whole revelation of God, so the cross is 
the complete revelation of Jesus. 

"All the light of sacred story, 
Gathers 'round its head sublime." 

Therefore, God is the Supreme Sacrificer. 
When you can think of Christ without the 
cross, then also you may think of God 
without the cross ; till then, not. It is the 
symbol of both, and not accidentally, but 
essentially. It is no divine contrivance, 
but borne in the heart of God before it 
bore the body of our Lord. God is no 
* 'condescending Christless infinity," nor yet 
a duality, but a consistent and spontaneous 
•character, and fully revealed in Jesus. 



This is Dr. Herron's burden. No man 
ever determined more definitely to know 
nothing in theology or life save Jesus 
Christ and him crucified. The cross is 
absolutely central; the revelation of God 
on Calvary specific and true. God is Chris- 
tian, Christ is the Lamb of God; therefore, 
"Christian" means a "sacrificial or redemp- 
tive quality of life or action, fact or force." 
("The Christian Society," p. 25.) 

It is utterly useless to try to read a page 
of Dr. Herron till this definition is mas- 
tered. It is exclusive. God is Christian 
only as he is the self-sacrificing. Redeemer 
God. Jesus is Christian only as he is true 
to his character as Slain Lamb. The 
church, the state, man, human relations, 
are Christians only as they embody this 
quality of life. Nothing is Christian which 
lacks it, and all that has it is essentially 
Christian. 

But we need to determine with greatest 
accuracy just what "sacrificial" means, 
exactly what quality of life it stands for. 
We must distinguish between sacrifice and 
love on the one hand, sacrifice and suffering 
on the other, and see how sacrifice and 
redemption difier. 

God is love; he is not sacrifice. But sac- 
rifice is the eternal method by which love 
attains its fulfilment. Love in any specific 
case, love active, is always sacrificial. 

Suffering is consequent upon wrong. 
"The suffering of the Father heart con- 
tinues till sin vanishes from the hearts of 
his children." But sacrifice, which is the 
self-immolation of love, the pouring out of 
self without measure for the beloved, will 
not end with the extinction of sin. Such 
ever will be love's way. 

Love, essentially sacrificial in activity, 
when it confronts sin becomes redemptive, 
and tends to take upon itself the sin to 
bear away. The one quality of life con- 
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sidered apart from the circumstance of sin 
is called sacrificial; in view of it, redemp- 
tive. God sacrificed for man in creation 
and care before the Eden mishap, lavished 
himself upon the creature, was the self- 
renouncing servant, thinking not of self, 
but of his work, that it was "all very good." 
Now he is also Redeemer. But sin is the 
accident; sacrifice the eternal law. We do 
not lose self less in our human loves when 
they are reciprocated than when they are 
rejected. Rejection seems to reveal the 
greatness of love's sacrifice; but really, its 
consummation and crown is the painless 
bliss of unresisted love, the merging of 
mutual life in life. 

Sacrifice, then, is something more than 
love, is entirely independent of sin, and 
does not in itself involve suffering. It is 
an active method of life, a positive expres- 
sion of love, redemptive when confronted 
by sin, but inevitably freeing itself in a 
mutual life wherein self is lost. Such was 
Christ's sacrifice on the cross, and such is 
God's eternal character as revealed in 
Christ. 

NATURE, HISTORY AND MAN INTERPRETED BY 
JESUS. 

The cross is natural law. The physical 
universe is Christian. It is the sacrifice of 
God to man. Matter, force or whatever 
stuff things are made of is God himself 
humbling himself to human uses. The 
universe is the working of sacrificial love, 
and became redemptive when man sinned. 
Earth which man digs, timber which he 
hews, lightning which he harnesses, are the 
incarnation of immanent deity, his self- 
subjection under the hand of man, to be 
broken, pounded, caged, even forced against 
his nature to be a servant of sin, that he 
may serve man. Creation, evolution is 
divine sacrifice. A wrong use of material 



things is a piercing of the body of Christ. 
Selfish control of the universe is a new 
Calvary. 

The cross is the law of historic progress. 
God is in humanity as in nature. Struggle 
for existence, competition, is called the law 
of human evolution. As a matter of fact 
it is far more honored in the breach than in 
the observance. Only when and in so far 
as this "law" has not applied, has there 
been genuine progress. Evil, denial of the 
fundamental charaq^r of God, any other 
principle than sacrificing love has never 
been constructive or prosperous, has never 
been anything but destructive and damning. 
Right only has been strong, and right is 
sacrifice. The men of history who have 
lived in this faith, attained this righteous- 
ness, borne this cross, have been the true 
up-builders of humanity, saviors of the 
race. Through them, and in spite of all 
other powers and principalities, history is 
progress; and the crown of their martyr- 
dom is this, that what they have purchased 
with their blood for man has been ascribed 
to Christless economic law and selfish civ- 
ilization. Their own have received them 
not. Nevertheless, sin and revulsion are 
eternally synonymous, and righteousness 
and progress two words for one thing. God 
reigns, and sacrifice is power in history. 

We are now not far from the Kingdom 
of God as Dr. Herron conceives it. The 
doctrine of sacrifice is his creative princi- 
ple of theology. The cross is actually the 
revelation of the law immanent in nature 
and history. The divine government of 
the world is no fiction. It is, spite of sin, 
the Kingdom of God. It only remains for 
man to accept sacrifice as his conscious law 
of life, for the Kingdom to have come with 
power. 

But the fundamental application which 
Dr. Herron gives to his doctrine of sacri- 
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fice, as applied to man, might never be 
guessed even by one who accepts all his 
theology. We must expect most striking 
psychological results from the acceptance 
of the cross. 

The ultimate fact of self -consciousness 
seems to be the testimony of myself to 
myself that I am I. But the cross means 
that true life is a merging of individual 
interests into a common good, the associ- 
ation of men in mutual service. Suppose a 
man take the cross, lose his soul, genuinely 
cease to care for his own fate, and bury 
himself for weal or woe in the common 
mass of humanity. Will he not lose self- 
consciousness, too? Dr. Herron says, yes. 
Psychological phenomena are largely con- 
trolled by the imagination, and it in turn 
by moral ideals. It is only because moral 
life is self-centered and undivine, that the 
mind testifies only, "I am I." Jesus con- 
fessed an element of his soul-life which he 
distinguished as "my Father," yet of which, 
so far as his words go, he seems to have 
been as immediately conscious, and to have 
cherished as just as fundamental and per- 
manent a factor of his psychical processes 
as his self-consciousness. "My Father" 
did not mean an object of thought outside 
the sphere of primary knowledge. Jesus^ 
primary intuition was, "I and my Father 
are one," and it was a unity in conscious- 
ness. Let a man be like Jesus, love 
supremely, live the life of complete self- 
renunciation, and he will lose his soul even 
to its own exclusive consciousness ; will, in 
his most radical analysis of individuality, 
find in himself not simply the analogue, 
but the actual existence of a common soul 
in which he lives, moves and has a quasi- 
individual being. Nor is this the extinc- 
tion of personality, but the true finding of 
the soul, the co-ordination of individual 
personality in consciousness with the uni- 



versal immanent divine life, the regeneration 
of the mind's eye to see truth, the subjection 
of the laws of psychology to the law of 
Christ. Man will have the God-conscious- 
ness. 

I have dwelt upon this point, which has 
been hard for me both to grasp and express, 
and which I have come to understand only 
after two personal interviews with Dr. Her- 
ron, because he has not clearly defined it, 
so far as I know, in any published work, 
and because it is the point at which estab- 
lished ideas must clash with his. We have 
been taught to believe that we must accept 
the testimony of self-consciousness as true 
before we can do any thinking whatsoever. 
Dr. Herron affirms that only the self- 
consciousness of the man who is righteous 
according to the law of sacrifice can be 
trustworthy. Till then all our thinking 
(except, probably, purely logical processes) 
must be provisional. Not even the most 
primary conceptions can escape revision 
before the judgment-seat of Christ. 

Now, if we accept this philosophy, its 
theological and sociological deductions are 
inevitable. If God is really immanent in 
us, and we are parts and manifestations of 
him, as well as independent personalities, 
then the testimony of consciousness, if true, 
must include both our individual and our 
common vital relations. Suppose we develop 
such a consciousness, and know, "I am 
God," as clearly and in the same intuition 
with which we know, "I am I;" what 
change in the tenure and law of private 
property, if man cannot even in thought 
say, 'This is mine ! " How is the atonement 
not our work as well as Christ's, since the 
cross is the law of the one divine life which 
was in him, and is in us? Man when truly 
conscious knows himself likewise made fo| 
sacrifice. 

For this is the point of Dr. Herrons' 
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greatest insistence; there is but one law; 
sacrifice is a philosophical as well as a 
religious principle; the Kingdom of God is 
the getting of man's consciousness, in its 
fundamental process, into the recognition 
of its real ground in God, as well as of its 
individuality. It is, if the paradox is per- 
missible, pantheism which preserves divine 
and human moral personality. 

Having grasped, then, Dr. Herron's phil- 
osophical position, no sane person could 
think for a moment of connecting his doc- 
trines with socialism in the least degree. 
They are diametrical opposites, absolute 
antitheses, the north and south poles of 
social theory. When a man thinks, "I am 
I," distinguishes things as "Mine and 
Thine," wants to keep "mine" and get 
"thine," and cherishes that state of mind; 
and when the whole mass of men, alike in 
consciousness and desire, but driven by the 
absolute anarchy of social individualism, 
decide to limit the use of the terms *'mine" 
and "thine" to the smallest possible area, 
by holding the means of economic produc- 
tion, etc., in common, that is socialism. 
But when the thought of I-ness is indis- 
solubly wedded to that of humanity-ness 
and God-ness in consciousness, and the 
terms "mine" and "thine" fall into disuse 
because they express no vital experience of 
the soul, and life and society are organized 
in harmony with the God-consciousness, 
that is the Kingdom of God according to 
Dr. Herron. 

I will not comment upon his conclusion. 
It is the fruit of his determination to know 
nothing in philosophy but Jesus Christ and 
him crucified; his interpretation of the 
fundamental relation of the divine and 
human personalities by what he believes 
^ God to be — sacrificing love. 

Having sketched Dr. Herron's doctrines 
of God and his world, history and the 



human soul, I regard my chief task accom* 
plished. They are the key to all his minor 
theological and social teachings, by which 
each may unlock them for himself. Nor 
do I need to treat in details his positions, 
many of which are familiar. I will, how- 
ever, touch upon one typical utterance con- 
cerning theology and one concerning social 
theory, to show how it is ever in obedience 
to his vision of the associate life of God 
and man in sacrifice that his mind has gone 
forth, in whatever direction. 

I know of nothing more typical of Dr. 
Herron's theology than his commentary on 
the petition, "Forgive us our debts as we 
also have forgiven our debtors." Forgive- 
ness is not a formal verdict of acquittal, a 
mere pronunciomento. We distinguish at 
all between forgiveness and atonement 
because we think legally of God, making 
him a judge who declares the results of a 
propitiatory offering for sin. But the dis- 
tinction is imaginary, belonging to our 
mental picture, not to reality. Forgiveness 
is nothing else than expiation. You can't 
forgive me by simply saying so, and forget- 
ting the wrong. It must be blotted out, 
removed, propitiated from the heart of the 
universe before forgiveness is anything but 
a lie. There is no mending sin save ending 
it. Hence, if we are to be forgiven only as 
we forgive, we must grapple with sin, bear 
it away, atone for it by overcoming it. To 
pray for forgiveness is to pledge ourselves 
to a life of nothing else than of righting 
the wrongs of the world, of pouring our- 
selves into it without measure for its heal- 
ing and purification. No, Calvinism is 
eternally right, there is no forgiveness 
upon mere repentance. Without the shed- 
ding of life's blood on the cross of self- 
renunciation, unless Christ is the eternal 
Son of the Father, the everlasting revela- 
tion of what God is, unless God is the 
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Infinite Sacrifice, and the cross the timeless 
symbol of the God-head, there is no remis- 
sion of sins; nor can we forgive in any 
other way than as God forgives, by being 
like Him, victims of sin. "To forgive our 
debtors is to pay their debts." This faith 
is the only morally valuable belief in God. 
He is the Redeemer God. Not to believe 
that is not to believe that He is at all. 
And the one law of the cross, of the power 
of loving personal sacrifice to restore the 
waste of sin is for us as for Him, and we 
must keep it if we would be forgiven. 

I pass now to Dr. Herron's political and 
social vision: Undoubtedly his Lincoln 
address of last June, since expanded into 
a volume, "The Christian State," is his 
greatest utterance up to date, and contains 
the maturest thoughts he has given to the 
world. The particular distinctions which 
we need to bring to its interpretation are 
those between socialism, the institutional 
caricature of the Christian Society, and the 
Kingdom of God, human life organized 
according to the law of sacrifice. The 
state is, with the family and the church, 
one of the permanent forms which human 
life will assume. It represents the govern- 
ment and providence of God* — better, it is 
the government and providence of God, or 
no true state; for God is in man as gov- 
ernor and provider, as well as outside, and 
chiefly rules man through man. Democ- 
racy is therefore the immanent divine gov- 
ernment; it is theocracy, the speaking of 
the indwelling God through the people. 
The state must execute divine law and 
divine providence. But the law of God's 
life is sacrifice. The state, then, must be 
the organ of sacrifice, the executor of the 
justice of love. Love is the only justice, 
as Whittier also says: 

Ye praise his Justice ; even such 
His pitying love I deem. 



God^s benevolence to the thankless and 
unjust is the only justice there is for Him. 
His mercy is His perfection, and there is no 
other. What we call justice is a lie. There 
is one law, as there is one God. He cannot 
deny himself. The state must fulfil that 
law, become organized sacrifice, must be 
redemptive, or it is anti-Christ, the oppo- 
nent and usurper of the Lordship of Jesus. 
There is one righteousness, one ruler, and 
unless the state administer that righteous- 
ness and be the instrument of that ruler, 
as he speaks from the inner shrine of the 
people's conscience, it is tyranny, ought to 
be opposed and overthrown, yet unto 
redemption, not destruction. The righteous 
state will come. 

Thus far, evidently, Dr. Herron's theory 
of the state springs by logical necessity 
from his main thesis. So far as the state 
performs the functions of Providence it 
must conform to the law of providence in 
its administration. At present, however, 
these functions are divided between the 
state and certain private individuals or cor- 
porate bodies. Evidently, also, these private 
agents of Providence are, with the state, 
amenable to the law of Providence; that is, 
the law of sacrifice. But that the state 
should assume the major share of the 
providing function, by nationalizing the 
control and operation of the means of 
production, does not at all follow from Dr. 
Herron's general position. It may be so, 
but one cannot be convinced of it by this 
line of argument. What proportion of 
economic service the state should perform 
and what private agents is a practical ques- 
tion to be investigated by the scientific 
method and decided on grounds of general 
expediency. When, therefore, Dr. Herron 
commits himself to belief in the stnte 
organization of economic functions^, it 
ought to be understood that he does so not 
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because of his general theory of the 
Christian state, but upon other grounds, 
and that the merit of his main doctrines 
is in no wise affected thereby. He simply 
holds that the state will supply the manna, 
loaves and fishes through collective produc- 
tion, when this has become the natural 
and inevitable method of economic life; 
that is, when selfish self-consciousness 
merges into the divine sense of the mem- 
bership of each individual in a common 
life. The same premises might furnish 
another conclusion to another man. That 
a regenerated society would surely practice 
collective production requires farther proof. 

But simply in view of his main tenet. Dr. 
Herron's stern judgments of existing con- 
ditions are inevitable. Yet it is to be noted 
that his primary condemnation is that the 
hearts of men have not so appropriated the 
spirit of God and entered into the fellow- 
ship of his sacrifice that their machinery of 
life naturally becomes a ministry of love 
and their association a communion of the 
Holy Ghost. Otherwise he does not expect 
their redemption. 

But his peculiar indictment of church 
and Christian state is that they do not 
confess in their organized life, even such 
mustard-seed faith as is in them. The 
spirit and sentiment of Christendom is 
considerably better than its legal, institu- 
tional or social expression. Men who are 
genuine Christians are, at the same time, 
absolute pagans in business relations; and 
that because of the devilish division of life 
into secular and sacred spheres, and the 
most damnable heresy that there may be 
two righteousnesses, one for the church 
and home, another for the store and street. 

Besides this moral dualism, the natural 
tendency of institutions to exalt themselves 
above the soul, to make themselves ends 
instead of means, to fossilize, has overcome 



us, and the comparative values of man and 
the machine have been forgotten. Church, 
state and social organizations are for man; 
their function is service. His is sovereignty. 
Institutionalism is the petrified stage of 
organization into which we have been 
passed. What should be organs of inspira- 
tion and the divine law of sacrifice have 
presented us a stone of conventionality for 
the bread of life. 

The third reason why modern Christian- 
ity does not express in its external embod- 
iments the full measure of its faith is, 
Dr. Herron thinks, the admixture of extra- 
neous and pagan elements in its conception 
of itself. Theology has been dominated 
largely by Greek and Roman elements. 
Gnostic dualism has survived in our moral- 
ities. The metaphysical development of 
church doctrine was a compromise with 
heathen skepticism. Roman judicial ideas 
vitiated the Christian consciousness of God. 
The unquestioning, ecstatic faith in the 
lordship of the exalted Jesus, the serene 
confidence in the might of his righteous- 
ness, the expectation of the new earth, the 
overcoming of the world through martyr 
sacrifice — all the young church's glow of 
first love, diffused into impotent mysticism 
or paled under theological definitions. 
Metaphysics overcame righteousness, and 
even the attainment of a true doctrine of 
Christ was no recompense. 

Whether Dr. Herron has rightly inter- 
preted early church history, I need not 
discuss. He has brilliant scholarship on 
his side, but hardly the preponderance of 
authority. Whether Paul and the New 
Testament in general were not as far above 
the practice of the primitive Christians as 
Dr. Herron's ideal above that of the mod- 
ern church may be questioned. Whether 
the great apostacy of the church be not 
more apparent than real need not be 
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settled. The fact remains that if Dr. 
Herron has interpreted Christ aright, we, 
compared with Christ, are as bad as he 
would make us, if not worse. And it is 
with the law of Christ, even more than 
with the early church, that Dr. Herron 
persists in comparing us. And not, I 
think, without some show of reason, since 
His is the judgment-seat before which we, 
with all men, all forms of organized life, 
all states, economies, corporations, trade- 
unions, congresses and public opinions 
must finally appear. Compared with 
paganism the church and its Christianity 
is very good. Compared with anarchy the 
state is excellent. Compared with certain 
medieval social conditions ours are near to 
the Kingdom; but compared with the ideal 
of the New Testament, what? And the 
possible dispute as to which of the two it 
is fair to compare the present with would 
seem to resolve itself into this: Who shall 
judge the world? Shall paganism, anarchy 
and medieval filth, or shall Christ? Yea, 
rather, who is judge now, and what is that 
word about a righteousness exceeding what 
was thought very good? It strikes me, 
then, that one whose feelings are ruffled at 
Dr. Herron's criticisms of existing con- 
ditions, religions, political or social, is 
simply thrown back on the question of 
whether the cross of Christ is a true 
revelation of God and the ethics based on 
the principle of sacrifice meant to be 
practiced. If it is Jesus, not some lesser 
one, who is Lord of the Christain spirit, 
then is the church a miserable sinner, the 
state a recreant from its high mission, 
society a vain caricature of the communion 
of the Holy Ghost. 

But let me not dwell too long on the 
dark side of the picture. Prof. A. B. 
Bruce's masterly analysis of the prophetic 
character in his recent "Apologetics" is true 
of Dr. Herron's. It is a compound of 
profoundest pessimism and highest opti- 



mism. The very weight of his sense of 
God impresses equally the enormity of sin 
and the assurance of redemption. Yet not 
simply his prophetic faith, but what his 
watch-tower reveals, causes him to lift up 
his voice with peculiar insistency. He 
believes that the morning cometh. 

The grounds of this conviction, which I 
have recently heard him express, have been 
best stated by one who iB a far keener 
observer of social phenomena than Dr. 
Herron, as well as a closer reasoner, one of 
that type of men whose inspired minds must 
ever supplement the f eryor of the preacher 
of righteousness. I refer to President 
Tucker, of Dartmouth. In his Ph. B. K. 
oration of 1 892 he showed how the mind of 
man has returned from the theological 
speculation of the eighteenth century, and 
the physical science of this to its proper 
study of mankind. Sociology has sup- 
planted theology and biology. All the 
mental acumen, the delicacy of perception 
and judgment, the patience for minute 
investigation which the pursuit of physical 
science developed is being turned upon 
man and human relations. The meaning 
of human life is distinctively the question 
of the age. Sociology means nothing else 
than the attempt of man at self -interpre- 
tation. 

And when the soul of the world is 
questioning concerning itself, it is also 
praying, "Sirs, we would see Jesus." For 
he is the Son of Man; he is the humanity 
of God. The world is intensely interested 
in, yea, will joyfully accept that which will 
satisfactorily reveal to it the truth about 
itself. So this is not simply one age of 
many, but a fullness of time, a year of our 
Lord, a day of salvation. 

Dr. Herron's attitude toward the present's 
social unrest is that of Paul in Philippians 
i. 15-18: "Some indeed preach Christ of 
envy and strife; some also of good will: 
the one do it of love, the other of faction. 
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not sincerely. What then? only that in 
every way, whether in pretense or in truth, 
Christ is proclaimed; and therein I rejoice, 
yea, and will rejoice/^ He sees in the 
wildness of socialistic and anarchistic 
theory, in the tyranny of combination and 
trust, in the folly of the sympathetic strike, 
in the social half terror which is driving 
man together for comfort from an unknown 
dread, as well as in the growing social 
consciousness and the definite movement 
toward social justice, the preaching of good 
news, Christ proclaimed — often, indeed, of 
strife and faction — but still proclaimed; the 
way of co-operation, sympathy, the common 
life, brotherhood as the social goal of 
humanity. And therein he rejoices, believ- 
ing that the (]^uest of the world for a new 
social theorv is the time to proclaim the 
Kingdom of God, and the question of the 
age concerning man the half-intelligent 
demand for Christ. 

Is it not so, brethren? Has not Christ 
come again in this age as he said he would 
in great historical commotions? Strange 
parousia! In social longings, not in dis- 
solving star-dust; in the shaking of insti- 
tutions and orders, not of worlds and skies; 
in the rolling up of bygone mental firma- 
ments and the creation of new star-truths 
to guide man's pathway. Not in the clouds 
of heaven, but m the hearts of the sons of 
men. He comes again, both as Judge and 
Redeemer, to cleanse his threshing-floor 
and sufEer for them who love him not; to 
overthrow thrones of unrighteousness and 
bless the poor in spirit; to wither with 
scorching neat all pretense, all pride of 
dead display, all insincerity and oppression, 
and to present his pierced hands and side 
to humanity, saying, "Touch me, and see 
that it is I, and be not faithless, but believ- 
ing." It is no fiction, this waiting Son of 
Man, presenting himself for our acceptance, 
asking that we really believe him, and, with 
the conviction and accent of those who 
announce a fact, declare with authority 
that the world's ruler is here, his law true 
social theory, his government the only 
righteous state, his cross of self-renunci- 
ation the revelation of eternal life for man 
and society. Whether or not we continue 
to think, "I am I," this is true, that we have 
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no other right than to live as if we thought, 
"I am God." 

What, preach such doctrine to us men of 
a "little breed ?" Who is sufficient for these 
things? God is. God dwelling in the 
human soul. Dr. Herron speaks because 
he believes that the "gospel was God's good 
news to men that they could be men — men 
of moral glory, men of truth and freedom, 
men of divine stature, men with an eternal 
life, men who could work with God." He 
is an asserter of the regnancy and might of 
the. soul, of the divine possibility of our 
being made kiiigs and priests with God. 
And so he summons and urges, incites and 
arouses, prays and threatens that man rise 
in the strength of God, and by an act of 
spiritual danng, strike ofE his shackles of 
doubt, free himself from the bondage of the 
form, and stand forth in the liberty where- 
with Christ makes men free. Man is to 
lead human evolution; it does not proceed 
of itself. He is no longer to crouch impo- 
tent before conditions, no longer to whimper 
and submit tamely to wrong, but believing 
that the spirit is lord of matter and circum- 
stance, achieve the divine-human life, take 
the Kingdom of Heaven by violence, con- 
sciously and resolutely cast himself on God 
for weal or woe, submit himself utterly to 
His law, and find, indeed, that the Lamb is 
in the midst of the throne, and the world 
overcome by the faith of the Son of God. 

Such is Dr. Herron's vision of the King- 
dom's approach. "The collective obedience 
of a thousand men to that vision would be 
the creation of a new world." Is it not so? 
The Lord may save, as in the p ast, by the 
few rather than the many. Who knows 
what would mean the obedience of this 
single generation to the law of Christ? 
We are much apter to put the coming of 
the Kingdom too far off than too near. It 
is more truth than poetry, that story of the 
enchanted lance at whose single stroke the 
turrets and huge masonry of the castle of 
ini(juity lay prone. By faith the walls of 
Jencho fell down. Who dare say that the 
final might of the soul has been manifest, 
that God has done his utmost with man, 
that the supreme devotion of a very few 
might not bring speedily the Kingdom of 
God with power? 
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BY WALTER B. MUREAY. 



T^HE Millennium has not yet arrived, 
-*- and we dub men dreamers who even 
picture an ideal social state. While we are 
living in an age better, perhaps, than any 
that has preceded it, the boldest optimist 
cannot pronounce it an age of happiness. 
Indeed, with our quickened and enlarged 
notions of the rights of man, of what 
ought to be and of what ought not to be for 
the welfare of humanity, it seems super- 
latively bad. Measured by our ideals it is 
without excuse. Viewed in the light of so 
many centuries of civilization, we are 
amazed at its wretchedness. Whatever 
progress has been made is lost sight of in 
the presence of economic troubles so great 
as to threaten the overthrow of all estab- 
lished social order. In its unrestrained 
pursuit of wealth and the material pleas- 
ures which accompany its possession, in its 
political as well as in its social corruptioui 
there are many who find its parallel only 
in that most degraded period of human 
history — the decline of the Roman Empire. 

Whether it rival the ancient Roman 
world in materialism and sensuality, there 
are certainly many points of analogy* 
Whatever may be urged in its favor, it is a 
time when men and women are needed to 
offer up their lives in the defense of right, 
and to offer them up with that intensity of 
enthusiasm which characterized the martyrs 
of the early Christian church. It is a time 
for heroes to make history, and fortu- 
nately for the coming of that happier age of 
which as yet we only dream, fortunately 
for the present relief of oppressed humanity, 
there are such heroes making history. 

Among the many noble men and women 
who are dedicating their lives to the work of 
making the world a better place to live in. 
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no one stands so prominently before the 
American public to-day as Charles H. Park- 
hurst. He is the man of the hour. He 
has been successful in a great battle, and 
has for the time the plaudits of an admiring 
world, a world which erstwhile joined in his 
condemnation, and may again, with the 
fickleness that ever characterizes the super- 
ficial many, turn to rend him. 

Fifty-three years ago — to be exact, April 
17, 1842 — in Framingham^ Massachusetts, 
this man whom we now find remarkable, 
made his first appearance in human history. 

If we knew nothing of his ancestry, we 
should say that he came of Puritan stock, 
since the distinguishing characteristic of 
his great work of civic reform has been a 
distinctly Puritan spirit, a spirit which 
exhibits itself no less markedly in the 
severe, though not unlovely, ideals of 
Christian living preached from his pulpit. 
The published portraits of his parents do 
not reveal mirth-loving people; but it is 
scarcely just to judge them in any particular 
from relics of the photographic art of forty 
or fifty years ago. We can obtain a far 
more satisfactory idea of their personality 
by a careful study of their son. To him 
they certainly bequeathed, in addition to 
the sturdy moral sense of which we have 
spoken, a clear, penetrating intellect, a 
strong, enduring physique, and there crept 
in somewhere a very unpuritanical com- 
passionateness and gentleness. Nor did 
they fail to bestow, both by inheritance and 
education, most charming manners and 
address, for no one can be more fascinating 
on occasion, more tactful and considerate. 
These last-named qualities are clearly 
unpuritanical, and are thoroughly delight- 
ful; but in order to carry in our minds a 
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comprehensive picture of the man, we must 
not forget that the larger lines of his 
character are huilt after the severe modek 
of early New England. He is essentially a 
Puritan. 

We regret that we must leave to the 
ampler pages of the historian the tracing 
of those earlier influences of home life that 
helped to mold a character of so much 
strength and moral beauty. For the pres- 
ent we must content ourselves with a brief 
outline of his history, dating from the time 
of his first contact with the outside world 
of men. 

At the age of twenty we find him enter- 
ing Amherst College, where, we are told, 
he was inclined to reserve and made few 
friends. This seclusion, no doubt, resulted 
from naturally studious habits and the 
inception of an ambition to distinguish 
himself as a scholar, an ambition for the 
accomplishment of which an unusual degree 
of seclusion was indispensable. His fond- 
ness for metaphysics and comparative 
philology gave little promise of the con- 
spicuous part he was afterward destined to 
take in the practical concerns of life, 
although evidencing the trend of his pur- 
pose for the period immediately to follow. 

Upon graduating from Amherst, in 1866, 
he soon found opportunity to begin his 
career as a teacher, and for something over 
two years he taught in the Amherst High 
School. It was while there that he first 
met Mrs. Parkhurst, then Miss Bodman, 
and the romantic attachment of teacher for 
pupil began, which culminated in their 
marriage in 1870. 

Upon leaving Amherst High School he 
went to Germany. That was in 1869, a 
year previous to his marriage. Family 
matters called him home after half a yearns 
study there, and we next find him occupy- 
ing the chair of Greek and Latin in 



Williston Seminary, at East Hampton, 
Mass. While there he consulted President 
Seelye, of Amherst, as to his future course. 
"Preach," said the president, "it will do you 
good, if not others." President Seelye, 
according to Dr. Parkhurst, is one of the 
two men who, as teachers, most influenced 
him; indeed, he declares those two men to 
have been the only genuine teachers he 
ever had. We shall certainly be grateful 
to President Seelye for his excellent advice 
at this decisive moment, for however high 
Dr. Parkhurst's scholarly attainments may 
have been — and they were high— -we feel that 
he was better adapted to apply the truths 
of religion to the life of his day than to 
grope among the dreams of a buried world. 

Dr. Parkhurst claims that he had no 
particular call to the ministry; that is to 
say, in the biblical sense of a burden laid 
upon him from which he could not escape. 
But the fact remains that he was led into 
it, and his remarkable success induces the 
conclusion that it was entirely according to 
the plan of an overruling Providence. It 
was not essential that he should be thor- 
oughly conscious of the powerful impulse 
operating upon him from within; it waa 
necessary for him simply to yield himself, 
as he obviously did, to his devout desire to 
live the most effective life that he saw 
possible. The sentimentalist who may pos- 
sibly regret the absence of a miraculous 
"call" in the case of a man so providentially 
used as a minister of righteousness, should 
be consoled by the testimony of history to 
the fact that the majority of the reformers 
have been as imperceptibly led to the 
accomplishment of their noble deeds. 

Dr. Parkhurst now took a second trip to 
Germany, this time in company with his 
wife, and remained a year and half engaged 
in study. We know that he was at Halle, 
and that he numbered among his teachers 
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the renowned Tholuck, and that he was also^ 
at Leipsic. We should have expected a 
scientific theologian as a result of prepara- 
tion for the ministry in Germany; but Dr. 
Parkhurst, although intensely scholarly, 
neyer became a theologian in the narrow 
sense of the word. The defense of creeds 
he has ever left to those who relished it; 
for him it has had no charm. The reality 
of God^s operation in the human soul has 
for him ever been a more fascinating study 
than all the abstruse speculations of all the 
theologies. 

His theology is therefore wholly practical; 
only dogmatic as far as he has found it prac- 
tical; and it may be that it is because he 
has preached righteousness rather than the- 
ology that the liberal tendencies he received 
from his German training do not provoke 
comment. The theologians are content to 
say that he is not versed in the historical 
belief of his denomination; he confessed in 
his defense of Professor Briggs that he had 
never read the whole of the Westminster 
Confession of Faith; perhaps it were more 
just to him to say that he seeks for the 
essence of religion rather than its outward^ 
husk. 

In 1874, he was called to preach at Lenox, 
Massachusetts, where, in the six years of 
his ministry that followed, he built up a 
flourishing church and distinguished him- 
self for his practical philanthropy. 

In 1880, he was called to the Madison 
Square Church in New York City, and for 
fifteen years has preached to an audience 
numbering among it some of the most 
representative people of the great metropolis. 

His church stands on the eastern side of 
Madison Square Park, and has until recently 
been one of the landmarks of the locality. 
An immense white marble business build- 
ing was erected by its side some three years 
ago, and is now having an addition going 



up in the rear of the church; so that the 
quiet brownstone edifice is hemmed in and 
made to look almost insignificant. It is 
said that the people who put up this 
imposing building were anxious to buy the 
church property and build on it, offering 
enough money to enable the congregation 
to buy the land and build a fine church up 
in the fashionable West Side district; but 
Dr. Parkhurst declined to acquiesce in the 
arrangement on the ground that in his 
present location he was readily accessible 
to the great tenement-house district of the 
East Side. In his eyes a church is not a 
religious club maintained for the selfish 
indulgence of the rich; it is instead a place 
where poor and rich shall meet together in 
the worship of God and all shall receive 
practical help for the duties of daily life. 

The church within is quiet in tone, 
almost somber, and there is nothing of 
sensuousness in its adornment. It is long, 
and narrow, and old-fashioned, and quite 
inadequate in seating capacity for the 
audiences he attracts. The choir-loft is at 
the rear of the church, facing the somber 
pulpit. A quartet of mixed voices leads 
the singing and renders the anthem. The 
organist is a brother of the pastor. 

While the congregation has among it 
some of the most prominent people of the 
city, its aspect at any Sunday morning 
service does not embarrass the timid soul 
whose life is not devoted to the fashion of 
the hour. It is an audience of the people. 
One feels that in it all classes are met 
together. And the minister's endeavor is 
to impress upon the people that their pres- 
ence there indicates to him a personal 
interest in the eternal welfare of their souls. 
He gives the pews the credit for the sin- 
cerity which animates the pulpit. He 
avoids all effort to arouse superficial emo- 
tion, resorts to no tricks to excite interest. 
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avoids affectation in prayer and sermon, and 
profoundly impresses his congregation with 
his own genuineness and sincerity. One 
feels that he is receiving the honest con- 
victions of an honest, God-fearing man, 
and recognizes that they are stated in lan- 
guage crystalline in its simplicity. 

There is no endeavor to meet popular 
views, even though popular conceptions 
regarding theology may be promulgated. 
There is no effort to make the religious life 
easy, but to show it to be the most difficult 
thing in the world, involving the supreme 
sacrifice of self. To him Christianity is 
Christ, and in his views no one is a 
Christian, whatever his creed or affiliations, 
who does not follow the Divine example. 
Theology is reduced to so simple a state- 
ment. Theological studies are of the high- 
est interest and of the greatest value, but 
Christianity is a matter of the affections 
rather than of the intellect. It is more 
a love of good than a speculation about 
truth. 

Dr. Parkhurst resides in a quiet street 
half a mile away from his church. Such a 
distance in New York is of course insignif- 
icant. The house is a brownstone fronti 
similar in outward appearance and interior 
arrangement to ten thousand others of the 
metropolis. The workshop of the great 
reformer is naturally his study, a room by 
no means pretentious, intended for service; 
but it is a spot that becomes at once of the 
greatest interest when we remember that 
from it has emanated all of those master- 
pieces of diction and models of pulpit 
eloquence which have done so much to 
spiritualize and uplift the hearts of thou- 
sands; nor will our interest be lessened if 
we bear in mind that likewise from it have 
gone forth those philippics against munic- 
ipal corruption which have stirred not only 
the city, but also the nation, whose influ- 



ence for good cannot be measured and 
whose beneficent effects must in the nature 
of things be eternal. 

Verily, the home of such a man possesses 
a potent fascination. If a magician^s 
wand could conjure up the visitors who 
have entered that house within the last 
three years, what a varied throng would 
come to view; of rich and poor, old and 
young, business men and ministers, repor- 
ters and politicians, harlots and thieves, 
such a throng as New York only could 
evoke and Dr. Parkhurst attract. He has 
placed himself in contact with every class 
of the community, and the lowest as well as 
the highest find a ready welcome, partic- 
ularly the lowest. 

A New York minister engaged in work 
among the poor, told me on one occasion, 
when I inquired as to Dr. Parkhurst's 
accessibility, that if I were a fallen woman 
there would be no doubt as to the cordiality 
of my reception, which was certainly a 
high compliment to the reformer's sincerity. 
But it was only a half truth, and meant to 
demonstrate the reality of the sympathetic, 
interest he takes in the unfortunate and 
the fallen. 

He is so thoroughly in earnest that he 
has little patience with the purposeless or 
the flatterer, although he is unfailingly 
courteous in his demeanor to all who seek 
him. He seems most pleased when he is 
permitted to render aid to those who may 
be interested in entering upon the Chris- 
tian life; such people have preference over 
all others, and he profoundly impresses 
them with his unselfish interest in their 
welfare. Everyone who meets him feels 
that he has received a gift. Beyond all 
question the secret of his delightful per- 
sonality is his absolute genuineness; than 
this what higher praise can we bestow? 

Dr. Parkhurst has been foremost in 
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founding boys' and girls' clubs in the 
poorer districts of New York City, a fea- 
ture of religious work which has proved 
most practical and beneficent. It would 
be almost tedious to mention all the phases 
of his varied religious activity and the 
, forms in which it manifests itself; it is 
enough to say that in all practical phil- 
anthropy his earnest spirit works out new 
ways of helping the world, and he is not 
satisfied with any measure that does not 
seek to go to the root of the difiBculty. He 
is radical in the truest sense. 

He takes a furlough once a year, and 
finds the recreation he needs in climbing 
the mountains of Switzerland. His vigor- 
ous spirit needs a bold purpose, and the 
beauty and sublimity of his nature is 
satisfied by the changing changelessness of 
Alpine scenery. Even in his recreation he 
^"^ is radical. 

He has published three books of sermons, 
several single sermons, and years ago a 
book showing the relationship of the Latin 
and Sanskrit. This latter was doubtless 
most scholarly, but we must believe that 
the world will value more highly his pub- 
lished sermons. Indeed, it is difficult to 
find sermons richer in substance, more 
earnest in, manner or more satisfying in 
helpfulness. We should say to one 
who would know Dr. Parkhurst, that he 
rv should first approach him through his 

published sermons. In this manner he will 
perceive the spiritual essence of the man. 
^ Then he should hear him preach. Thus he 
will realize his intense earnestness. Then 
he should meet him personally, and his 
fascination will be complete. But if he 
would admire him as a hero, he should 
study him in his work of reform, and that 
view of him we shall now endeavor to 
present. It will be in every way inadequate, 
but it cannot fail to be instructive. 



Perhaps no better outline of his reform 
work can be obtained than the one he him- 
self has recently published, entitled "Our 
Fight with Tammany." Certainly no one 
is better qualified to seize upon the salient 
points of that long controversy and present 
them with comprehensive directness. As 
an illustration of the possibilities open to 
us of purifying the public service of a class 
of politicians whose participation in gov- 
ernment is characterized only by the love 
of spoils, it is invaluable. Not alone is it 
admirable for its suggestiveness, but also 
for its revelation of the true inwardness of 
so important a movement, and no one can 
read its succinct recital and not be moved 
to profound admiration of the phenomenal 
courage and perseverance exhibited by its 
author in the holy cause in which he has 
labored so long and arduously. 

Dr. Parkhurst is certainly not a reformer 
by reason of a long-cherished design. He 
entered upon his work not because of a 
comprehensive plan to overthrow the city 
government and thereby win for himself 
the plaudits of an admiring public. He 
had no thought of achieving fame. His 
first step - was praiseworthy in the most 
eminent degree, but he had no conception 
of the magnitude of the results. He was 
animated by a simple motive to render 
practical help to young men in their strug- 
gles against the temptations of a great city. 

His magnetic personality, his keen, inci- 
sive way of stating truth, and above all, a 
certain fearlessness in speaking in behalf 
of righteousness, have ever attracted young 
men to him in a way that intelligence and 
manly qualities always attract; but these 
scarcely account for the unbounded 
admiration and affection with which he is 
regarded by those who have come within 
the circle of his immediate influence. The 
inmost cause of their regard is his own 
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deep love for them. It was the moying 
power of this affection that led him to 
make the careful invesjiigation of their 
most potent temptations, the gambling and 
social evils. This brought him into contact 
with the police, and that contact revealed 
to him the venial protection the salaried 
guardians of public morals gave to vice. 

Most men perceiving such an abuse of 
power would have taken counsel with their 
friends; learning the magnitude of the evil, 
they would have thrown up their hands in 
despair. The case was different with Dr. 
Parkhurst, and it is this quality of fear- 
lessly persevering in the revelation of 
wrong when once discovered that distin- 
guishes him from the craven crowd that are 
reformers only in spring weather. 

The people of New York, now that 
reform has been made popular, congratulate 
themselves upon the overthrow of Tam- 
many, but Tammany's overthrow would 
never have been brought about by the host 
that voted the winning ticket last Novem- 
ber without such leadership. Myriads of 
self-absorbed men could win no such 
victory. There were many who recognized 
the shameless corruption of the city's gov- 
ernment. Multitudes knew the character 
of the men who ruled and robbed them. 
The difficulty was not ignorance, but the 
capacity to be sublimely forgetful of all 
selfish considerations. No one was ready 
to be heroic, for it meant to the hero the 
leading of a forlorn hope. No one was 
ready to risk life and reputation in such an 
endeavor, and if Charles H. Parkhurst had 
not offered himself, it is more than probable 
that one of the most glorious pages in civic 
history would have gone unwritten. 

On October 20, 1890, the Sunday previous 
to the annual election of that year. Dr. 
Parkhurst as an independent reformer, 
burning with indignation at freshly dis- 



covered wrongs against the people, delivered 
perhaps the most scathing denunciation of 
the abuses of municipal administration that 
previous to that time New-Yorkers had 
ever heard. Probably all of his auditors 
admitted the abuses against which his 
invective was directed, but the boldness of 
the attack was alarming. It was like a 
man's venturing alone into the jungle ta 
fight the dreaded man-eater who had been 
preying upon the terrified inhabitants 
round about. It was much better, we 
thought, in the excess of our cowardice, to 
let the tiger devour as many as could not 
escape him. Nevertheless we were com- 
pelled to admire the courage of the man 
who went into the jungle iilone. 

One of the results of this sermon was an 
earnest invitation from Dr. Howard Crosby^ 
the founder and President of the Society 
for the Prevention of Crime, for Dr. Park- 
hurst to become a director in that Society^ 
and thus began his official connection with 
that body. 

Up to the time of Dr. Crosby's death, 
which occurred a few months later. Dr. 
Parkhurst was able to do little more than 
attend a few executive meetings. On April 
30, 1891, very soon after Dr. Crosby's 
death, he was elected to the office of Pres- 
ident of the Society, and from that time on 
he has been its leading spirit Indeed, 
when we mentally conjure up his earnest 
personality, we somehow get the idea that 
the Society for the Prevention of Crime 
was chiefly a body animated by Dr. Park- 
hurst's soul — a legalized and representative 
body in whose name Dr. Parkhurst could 
carry out his own ideas of offensive warfare. 

While Dr. Howard Crosby did a brave 
work and won the admiring love of all who 
knew him; while the members of the 
Society he organized, who worked with him 
and who have continued with Dr. Park- 
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hurst, deserve the gratitude of all for their 
unselfish and fearless devotion to the 
public's cause, yet a Dr. Parkhurst v^as 
needed to carry on the work for which the^ 
Society was founded. The times demanded 
a Luther, and the Divine Providence had 
him ready for the appointed work. 

His appreciation and genuine grasp of 
the situation was shown in the policy he 
adopted immediately upon his election. He 
insisted that the police should be dealt 
with no longer as a coadjutor, but as the 
arch-antagonist against whom all their 
labors were to be directed. This has been 
the secret of his success, and it was the 
adoption of such a policy, no less than its 
fulfilment, which has demonstrated so 
unmistakably his superb capacity for lead- 
ership. 

On several occasions overtures looking to 
co-operation were made by the wily men 
who used the Police Department to their 
own enrichment, but he always wisely drew 
back out of the trap. He saw the folly of 
attempting to arrest the progress of crime 
by punishing petty violators of the excise 
law or by demanding that an occasional 
raid be made upon disorderly houses while 
the Police Department in its entirety 
steadily fostered crime by selling its pro- 
tection. With characteristic directness he 
went to the root of the matter at once, 
hence the suggestive mottoes adopted by 
the Society thenceforward, "Down with 
the Police," and "No Shot for Diminutive 
Game." 

While the investigation of the criminal 
collusion of the police vrith the vicious 
elements of the city had not then become a 
daily occupation, he was by no means idle. 
His sermon of February 14, 1892, reveals 
the days and nights of labor that had gone 
before, and we can learn somewhat of the 
indignation which filled him by the unre- 



strained severity of his language. His 
disgust and horror, excited by the rotten- 
ness he had unearthed, was simply unutter- 
able. This sermon is usually regarded as 
the opening attack of the campaign. The 
following quotations may serve to illustrate 
its character as well as to plunge us into 
the midst of this first important battle: 

There is not a form under which the devil 
disguises himself that so perplexes us in our 
eflbrts, or so bewilders us in the devising of our 
schemes, as the polluted harpies that, under the 
pretext of governing this city, are feediug day 
and night on its quivering vitals. They are a 
lying, peijured, rum-soaked and libidinous lot. 

If we try to close up a house of prostitution 
or of assignation, we, in the guilelessness of our 
innoceut imaginations, might have supposed 
that the arm of the city government thf^t takes 
official cognizance of such matters, would like 
nothing so well as to watch daytimes and sit up 
nights for the purpose of bringing these dirty 
malefactors to their deserts. On the contrary, 
the arm of the city government that takes 
official cognizance of such matters evinces but a 
languid interest, shows no genius in ferreting 
out crime, prosecutes only when it has to, and 
has a mind so keenly judicial that almost no 
amount of evidence that can be heaped up is 
accepted as sufficient to warrant an indictment. 

When he stated it as the opinion of those 
who ought to know that "every crime here 
has its price," good-natured do-nothings 
believed him too severe; but in the light of 
results obtained by the Lexow Committee 
it is plainly obvious that he was no sen- 
sationalist. He had had the courage to 
investigate, and now had the manf ulness to 
stand up and declare his well-grounded 
convictions. 

In connection with the difficulty in pro- 
curing evidence to close the infamous 
resort of McGlory, he deduced from the 
uncontradicted newspaper accounts the 
guilty complicity of the District Attorney. 
He did not hesitate to say, "It is simply 
one solid gang of rascals, half of the gang 
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in office and the other half out, and the 
two halves steadily catering to each other 
across the official line." To the objection 
that such a plain statement of the case 
might be injudicious, he asserted that there 
were only two kinds of arguments that 
exercised the slightest logical urgency on 
the minds of that stripe of bandit — one 
money and the other fear. "We shall gain 
nothing by disguising the facts. We want 
to know what is what." 

The following excerpt is quite worthy of 
our study, we who are afraid to tell the 
truth lest we should embarrass the devil: 

Every solid statement of fact is argument. 
Every time you deal with things as they are, 
and name them in honest, ringing Saxon, you 
have done something. It has always been 
trump card in the devil's game to keep things 
mixed. He mixed them in Paradise, and he 
has been trying to keep them mixed ever since. 
If the powers that are managing this town are 
supremely and concertedly bent on encouraging 
iniquity in order to the strengthening of their 
own position, and the enlarging of their own 
capital, what, in heaven's name, is thew use of 
disguising the fact and wrapping it up in ambig- 
uous euphemisms? 

But after all that has been said, the great 
fact remains untouched and uninvalidated, that 
every eflTort that is made to improve character 
in this city, every eflfbrt to make men respec- 
table, honest, temperate and sexually clean, is a 
direct blow between the eyes of the Mayor and 
his whole gang of drunken and lecherous 
subordinates, in this sense, that while we fight 
iniquity they shield and patronize it ; while we 
try to convert criminals they manufacture 
them ; and they have a hundred dollars invested 
in manufacturing machinery to our one invested 
in converting machinery. 

It is almost needless to state that such a 
sermon produced the effect intended. Tam- 
many Hall realized its significance, and the 
following day those papers upholding its 
administration replied. We have not space 
to detail their criticisms. One newspaper 



zealously declared that the whole respon- 
sibility for setting the world right does not 
rest with the clergy. Another that "a 
mentor or a muzzle is what he needs." We 
can smile now at the assertion of another: 

The city government of New York may 
not be free from corruption, but the bulk of 
our officials are gentlemen. of character and 
honesty. 

This pious ejaculation is also of interest: 

Such violent and intemperate utterances 
from the pulpit do the church positive irjury. 

A police captain said ^^that it was a 
shame for a minister of the Gospel to dis- 
grace the pulpit by such utterances." Dr. 
Parkhurst says in his book: 

It is a singular but by no means inexplicable 
coincidence that those officials that are most in 
league with crime, and those journals that are 
most distinctly representative of the gambling- 
table and the brothel, were the ones that in 
their criticisms most profusely affected the 
phrases of piety and wept the bitterest tears over 
the dishonor I had put upon the pulpit and the 
Christian ministry. 

When Dr. Parkhurst delivered the sermon 
which caused so great a commotion, he was 
not in a position to substantiate his charges 
in a court of law. He had every reason to 
know that he had spoken the truth, but 
it was not so easy to furnish the details of 
legal proof required. He had not antic- 
ipated the necessity of appearing before 
the Grand Jury, and the City Hall author- 
ities suspected him to be in just such an 
unprepared condition. They realized that 
they were safe in summoning him to 
appear, since the District Attorney's office 
would take care of any unpleasant revela- 
tions occurring in the secrecy of the Grand 
Jury room; and if they were correct in their 
surmise that he had no legal evidence, he 
would be put to confusion. It was a shrewd 
scheme to exonerate themselves and ta 
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discredit Dr. Parkhurst. And it was 
crowned with temporary success. As Dr. 
Parkhurst could not say from personal 
knowledge that the District Attorney lived 
an immoral life, nor give satisfactory proof 
that the police justices protected crime, 
his interview with the Grand Jury was 
highly satisfactory to Tammany Hall. His 
own account of it is picturesque: 

As I recall that session, it occurs to me to say 
that while I did not give them a great deal, I 
learned a lot. I was distinctly worsted ; cheer- 
ful, but whipped. As I withdrew from that 
august presence I recorded in my heart asolenm 
vow, five years long, that I would never again 
be caught in the presence of the enemy without 
powder and shot in my gun-barrel. It was a 
severe schooling, but I shall be wiser clear into 
the next world for what I learned on the twenty- 
third of February. 

As a matter of course, the Grand Jury 
rebuked him, as did Judge Martine, who 
received the Grand Jury^s presentment, and 
the newspapers published in the interest of 
Tammany Hall took up the hue and cry. 

But Dr. Parkhurst had not been whipped 
at all; or if he had, he evidenced remarkable 
facility in getting up and going at his 
opponent again. On the very day the pre- 
sentment against him was adopted, he 
called, in company with Mr. Frank Moss, 
the counsel of the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Grime, and a detective in its employ, 
upon the District Attorney with evidence 
enough to secure the conviction of several 
saloon men who had a "pulP^ with Tam- 
many. 

**Mr. District Attorney," said Dr. Parkhurst, 
'*the report has emanated from your office two 
or three times lately that you find it difficult to 
procure evidence sufficient to convict any cases 
of violation of the excise laws, etc. Now, we 
should love to be of assistance to you, and I 
have with me a number of cases of violations 
that occurred yesterday upon which we have 
secured important evidence. I am here to ask 



if you will be so kind as to bring us before the 
Grand Jury this morning and give us an oppor- 
tunity to present the cases to them." 

Dr. Parkhurst says there were two things 
that Mr. NicoU could have done: One was 
to have seized the opportunity to take the 
prosecution of the cases in his own hands 
by professing his readiness to aid them in 
every way in his power; the other was to 
allow his personal pique, occasioned by Dr. 
Parkhurst^s recent sermon, serve as an 
excuse for declining to hold communication 
with him. If he had professed his anxiety 
to bring the violators of law to justice, he 
could have blinded the eyes of Dr. Park- 
hurst and his associates, and the whole 
movement against Tammany Hall would 
have died out. We can rejoice now with 
Dr. Parkhurst that he was not shrewd 
enough for the occasion and allowed his 
visitors to depart thoroughly confirmed in 
their belief that he had no genuine sympathy 
with the punishment of crime. 

The difiBculty Dr. Parkhurst had now to 
contend with was his personal ignorance of 
the corruption of the police. Until his 
discomfiture before the Grand Jury, he had 
been satisfied with uncontradicted news- 
paper reports and information furnished 
him by men who were in sympathy with 
his work, although in open alliance with 
Tammany. He saw clearly now that he 
must put himself in a position to say '^I 
know," or else give up the battle. The 
idea we have gained of him thus far, if we 
had no more to go upon, would enable us 
to decide at once just which course he chose. 

But to be able to say "I know," meant 
that he had to go personally into the resorts 
of vice and learn from the direct testimony 
of his own eye and ear the shameful truth. 
It would expose him to the criticism of 
his friends and lay him open to the assaults 
of his enemies. It was distasteful and 
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disgusting to such a man beyond the power 
of words to express. To many who have 
a morbid, if not a wicked curiosity to see 
just how hell looks at its worst, such an 
experience would form only an interesting 
episode; but to this modern Puritan it was 
revolting. For him its sinfulness possessed 
no attraction. He loathed its wickedness, 
although his heart beat with pity for the 
unfortunate whom sin had so degraded. 

It was not to be a crusade against the 
unhappy women of the city, the miserable 
outcasts of society, but against the Police 
Department, who protected crime in all 
its phases. 

To the criticism that such work should 
haVe been left to the paid detectives of the 
Society, Dr. Parkhurst's letter, published in 
the daily papers of April 13, 1892, is a 
reply thoroughly characteristic and final. 
We reproduce an extract: 

It is claimed that work of so dirty a charac- 
ter I ought to have hired someone to do for me. 
I loathe the suggestion and I loathe the craven 
spirit that prompts It. If it was vicious in. me 
to visit those places myself, it would have been 
equally vicious, with an added element of 
damnable cowardice, to get some one to do it 
for me. No such system of ethics as that has 
either the moral vigor or the intellectual 
acumen to bore into the heart of existing cor- 
ruption. 

The first point he felt it incumbent to 
prove was "that criminal practices were 
being conducted throughout the town in a 
manner of outrageous openness that 
afforded prima facie evidence that there 
was collusion between police and criminals.^* 
Thoroughly characteristic also is this state- 
ment from his book: 

Having settled in my own mind my policy 
of action, the depth and foulness of the path 
over which the pursuance of that policy would 
lead me ceased to be an element in the question. 



Now began the work of inspection of 
the haunts of ill-repute. In his visits he 
was accompanied by a young lawyer, John 
Langdon Erving, who had volunteered his 
services to the cause which Dr. Parkhurst 
represented, and to whom Dr. Parkhurst 
gives unstinted praise. For three weeks 
these two men, under the guidance of 
Detective Charles E. Gardner, spent much 
of their time, to use the picturesque , lan- 
guage of Dr. Parkhurst, in "traversing the 
avenues of our municipal hell.^' 

As a matter of interest, it is to be noted 
that they "entered no houses not easy 
of access,^^ "went into no places that were 
not recognized as notorious; into no places 
that were not perfectly known by the 
patrolmen on the beat." "We were not 
trying," says Dr. Parkhurst, "to prove the 
existence of evil resorts, but were seeking 
to connect the police with those resorts by 
showing the fearless and flagrant way in 
which they were being run." He even gives 
a case where a gentleman tested the charge 
of police collusion by getting the patrolman 
on the beat to stand guard for him outside 
the door of an infamous resort and warn 
him of any signs of a raid. 

Having thoroughly satisfied himself of 
the correctness of his position, he was now 
ready to stand up and tell the world from 
personal knowledge the truth of what he 
had before alleged upon the testimony of 
others. On the morning of March 13, 1892, 
in the pulpit of the now historical Madison 
Square Church, he gave the city authorities 
in general, as well as the Police Depart- 
ment in particular, the materials for two 
hundred and eighty-four cases of flagrant 
violations of the law, which ought to have 
been enough to have sunk the whole crew 
out of sight forever. It was a memorable 
address, and the few extracts which follow 
reveal the spirit of the man: 
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There is little advantage in preaching the 
Gospel to a young fellow on Sunday, if he is 
going to be sitting on the edge of a Tammany- 
maintained hell the rest of the week. 

Don't teli me that I don't know what I am 
talking about. Many a long, dismal, heart- 
sickening night, in company with two trusted 
friends, have I spent since I spoke on this mat- 
ter before, going down into the disgusting 
depths of this Tammany-debauched town ; and 
it is rotten with a rottenness that is unspeakable 
and indescribable, and a rottenness that would 
be absolutely impossible except by the conni- 
vance, not to say the purchased sympathy, of 
the men whose one obligation before God, men 
their own consciences, is to shield virtue and 
make vice difficult. Now, that I stand by, 
because before Almighty God I know it, and I 
will stand by it though burled beneath pre- 
sentments as thick as autumn leaves in Vallam- 
brosia, or snowflakes in a March blizzard. 

I never dreamed that any force of circum- 
stances would ever draw me into contacts so 
coarse, so bestial, so consummately filthy as 
those I have repeatedly found myself in the 
midst of these last days. I feel as though I 
wanted to go out of town for a month to bleach 
the memory of it out of my mind and the 
vision of it out of my eyes. . . . There 
is nothing in the first chapter of Romans, read 
this morning, that will outdo in filthiness the 
sins which my eyes have just witnessed, and not 
till I look on the great White Throne can the 
foul traces of it be eflSiced. 

Referring to the effect of this sermon in 
his book, he remarks: 

Tammany Hall blackguarded me for preach- 
ing my sermon of February 14th, because I 
indulged in generalities and spoke from hear- 
say; but that was not a circumstance to the 
way in which they blackguarded me for my 
sermon of March 13th, because I gave them 
X)articulars and spoke from personal knowledge. 
There is great difficulty in proceeding against 
criminals in a way that will exactly conform to 
their convenience, or fall in with their esthetic 
predilections. I cannot seem to hit upon any 
method of dealing with them that secures their 
cordial indorsement. 

The Grand Jury, then in session, was of 



a distinctly different character from the 
one which had rebuked him a month before. 
It immediately asked him to appear before 
it with all his material, and endeavored in 
every available way to get at the collusion 
of the police; but those officials were so 
anxious lest they should perjure themselves, 
that they could not remember anything of 
an incriminating character with sufficient 
distinctness to permit them to state it under 
oath. In other words, they were entirely 
too shrewd to make any revelations. 

Nevertheless, the Grand Jury was able 
to bring a presentment against the Police 
Department in general, if not against 
individuals in particular. It was a most 
scathing document, declaring it to be impos- 
sible to reconcile the facts presented to 
them with any other theory than wholesale 
police corruption, and warned the courts 
and citizens of New York against the 
dangerous evil that was in their midst. Dr. 
Parkhurst is quite right in placing so high 
an estimate on the importance of their 
finding. It gave to the work of his Society 
and to his own words thenceforth an 
authority and a dignity that probably noth- 
ing else could have done. 

The decided terms in which the presentment 
was couched were received by the fHends and 
officials of the Police Department with inex- 
pressible soom. The generality of the charges 
relieved specific pressure on individual members 
of the Department, but made it only by so much 
the more difficult either to reply to or escape 
the suspicion beneath which all its members 
were henceforth obliged to labor. They were 
instantly converted into a body of suspects, and 
no language which they might employ, either 
of the ordinary or of the profane sort, operated 
to their relief or deliverance. 

It was at this juncture that Byrnes was 
appointed Superintendent of Police. Great 
things were expected of a man who had 
gained the reputation of being one of the 
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great detectives of the world, and he began 
in a manner to inspire confidence. He 
gave orders to all of his police captains to 
see that the laws were obeyed, closed up the 
saloons on Sunday and shut up the gam- 
bling-houses and other disreputable resorts. 
One of his most notable acts was to shift 
the police captains, taking them out of 
the districts which they had previously 
governed, and placing them in unfamiliar 
localities. This seemed to the superficial an 
excellent way to go about setting things to 
rights, and thenceforward the city was to 
be governed virtuously. Dr. Parkhurst 
very wisely remarks: 

Even at that time, however, the question 
was sometimes covertly raised, **If Captain 
Jones, for instance, performs the duties of his 
office in an incompetent or criminal way in the 
Eighth Precinct, how is his service to be per- 
manently improved by being shifted to the 
Ninth Precinct? If he is an able and faithful 
officer, he can do his best work where he is best 
acquainted; and if he is an incompetent and 
corrupt officer, he cannot do good service any- 
where." 

Such "shake-ups," as they were called^ 
only meant fresh opportunities for the 
police captains to bleed the criminals of 
the new precincts over which they came to 
preside. It meant no stoppage of crime at 
all, for obviously it did not change the 
moral character of the police. 

It would be interesting at this point to 
pause a moment to consider the damnable 
system of blackmail practiced by the guar- 
dians of public peace and virtue, but we 
shall take it for granted that the investiga- 
tions of the Lexow Committee are still 
fresh in the public mind. We must, how- 
ever, pay our respects to Superintendent 
Byrnes through the words of Dr. Parkhurst: 

Mr. Byrnes has recently been reported in the 
Tribune of November, 1894, as saying that, in 
view of the disclosures made by the Lexow 



Committee, he thought the police force ought to 
be thoroughly reorganized. In other words, 
having been a member of the police force here 
for thirty-one years — ^patrolman, sergeant, cap- 
tain, inspector, superintendents-it took a com- 
mittee largely made up of gentlemen from 
outside the city to show this old police veteran 
the foul rottenness in the midst of which he 
had been plying the officer; and yet there are 
men in this city to-day urging that Mr. Byrnes 
shall help reorganize our police force. 

And the stupidity of it all is that there 
are men of prominence still contending 
that Mr. Byrnes be kept at the head of the 
Police Department; a man of whom Dr. 
Parkhurst recently said that he could hare 
done in one week what it has taken him 
years to accomplish. It has been but a few 
days now since the Grand Jury, chiefly 
through the instrumentality of Dr. Park- 
hurst, has placed on record a scorching 
presentment of Mr. Byrnes. It is only to 
be regretted that they were unable to secure 
an indictment and forever end the question 
of his eligibility. 

But to resume our story. Now followed 
the trials of the keepers of disreputable 
houses upon the indictments found by the 
Grand Jury of March, 1892, upon the 
evidence introduced by Dr. Parkhurst, 
Erving and Gardner, which developed an 
intensity of bitterness well nigh indescrib- 
able. The effect of making public the 
details of their visits to houses of ill-fame^ 
etc., necessitated by the occasion, was 
extremely unpleasant for the reformer, who 
had essayed to show up the diabolism of the 
devil. Fair-weather friends were shocked, 
not by the fact that such evils existed, but 
that a minister of righteousness should have 
revealed them. This class no doubt had its 
counterpart in Old Testament times, when 
Isaiah and Jeremiah denounced in no uncer- 
tain terms the wickedness of Israel, a class 
of people who are too righteous not only 
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to definitely rebuke evil, but eyen to con- 
template its being done. 

Such hyper-saintly people were, however, 
only blinded followers of the parties 
attacked, who naturally deprecated the 
adoption of methods so effective. These 
men, who felt themselves about to be 
exposed, were driven almost to frenzy in 
their hatred of Dr. Parkhurst and his 
associates. This is one of the effects 
reformers expect in theory, but find so hard 
to endure when it actually comes upon 
them. Reform work is not so tremendously 
difficult when the sun shines and all nature 
is sympathetic. It is when the flash of the 
lightning dazzles and the roll of the thun- 
der deafens ; when the heavens rain pitilessly 
and the wind surges and howls as if alive 
with the brood of hell and darkness, that 
reform is trying. 

The malignant attacks made upon Dr. 
Parkhurst at this period of his work must 
have left an indelible impress upon his 
memory. He says: "No efforts were spared 
to make us infamous. Practically, it was 
not the keepers of disorderly resorts that 
were on trial, but Erving and myself.'' 
Judge Fitzgerald, before whom the cases 
were tried, had difficulty in keeping it at 
all times clear that the defendants were 
being tried, and not Dr. Parkhurst. 

The very virulence of the attacks finally 
won sympathy, and New York began to 
realize that the endeavor to defame Dr. 
Parkhurst, who at most could have been 
only injudicious in his methods, did not 
disprove the ugly facts that had been 
revealed through his intervention. 

An invitation to speak in Washington 
about this time, as a manifestation of the 
sympathy of the outside world, gave a new 
dignity to the movement, and it was soon 
followed up by a meeting in New York, at 
Scottish Rite Hall, on the evening of May 



12th, at which were represented forty relig- 
ious and secular societies of the city. About 
two hundred of those present signed their 
names to the following pledge as the 
result: "I hereby pledge myself to study 
the municipal interests of this city, and 
to do everything in my power to promote 
the purity and honesty of its government." 
This was the beginning of the City 
Vigilance League, whose work contributed 
so largely to the victory of 1894, which 
swept foul-mouthed Tammany from power. 

As the work of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Grime came to be recognized as 
in the interest of the people, thousands of 
letters were received from parties personally 
cognizant of infractions of the law, which 
were of great value to the Society in pros- 
ecuting its labors. The growing popular 
interest led to the mass meeting of May 
26th, in Cooper Union Hall. Among the 
results of that enthusiastic meeting, at 
which some of the most notable men of 
the city spoke, was one thanking Dr. 
Parkhurst ^^for his courageous and self- 
sacrificing stand in calling public attention 
to protected crime, and for his patriotic 
endeavor to enlist our citizens in the work 
of purifying their own city; and we pledge 
our sympathy and support to him and that 
Society in the great work which they have 
undertaken. We recognize in Dr. Park- 
hurst, qualities of heroism and persistence 
which endear him to us.^^ 

The world knows how well these words 
were deserved, but at the most they pro- 
ceeded from a few brave-hearted men; the 
great mass of people to be affected by his 
unselfish labors were yet standing a great 
way off watching the performance in stupid 
or critical indifference. It was necessary 
to arouse public indignation to a far greater 
pitch before Tammany Hall would cease to 
be the center of municipal life. 
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A few months later the Police Depart- 
ment, observing that Dr. Parkhurst still 
persisted in his endeavor to unveil their 
criminal conduct, determined to render the 
reform movement odious in the eyes of the 
public. On one of the coldest nights of 
the year the police made a raid upon the 
disorderly houses of a certain district, turn- 
ing many of the unfortunate women into 
the streets, and giving them and the public 
to understand that it was done at Dr. 
Parkhurst's instigation. However bad the 
character of the people who suflEered, it 
was brutal to turn women out into the 
streets at midnight in the depth of winter, 
leaving them shelterless. But it failed of 
its purpose. While the women heaped 
curses loud and long upon Dr. Parkhurst, 
his ready offer to give shelter and protection 
to all who were willing to give up their 
life of crime, showed them that after all he 
was their friend. When it was made pub- 
lic that the inhuman raid proceeded from 
the Police Department, the condemnation 
for its inhumanity was bestowed where it 
belonged. The closing of the houses, how- 
ever, served many of their old occupants a 
good turn, for many were thus brought 
into ''homes" where they were provided for 
and where they turned from their old life. 

Tammany now felt that some crushing 
blow must be dealt in order to put a stop 
to the public interest that was being taken 
in the purification of the city. The trial of 
Detective Gardner, a trusted employee of 
the Society, for an alleged attempt to levy 
blackmail, was their first endeavor, occurring 
December 4, 1892. On December 6th, 
Byrnes endeavored to crush Dr. Parkhurst. 
This attack was made in the nature of a 
charge impeaching Dr. Parkhurst's motive 
in proceeding against the police. It was 
claimed to be revenge, brought about by a 
policeman^s refusal to testify to suit him. 



and others interested with him, in a divorce 
suit brought by a young member of Dr. 
Parkhurst's church against her husband. 
In this way, it was alleged, the crusade 
against the police was invented. One can 
easily imagine the effect on the public mind 
if it could be made to appear that Dr. 
Parkhurst was actuated only by ignoble 
spite. 

To this attack Dr. Parkhurst replied by 
showing that an attempt was being made 
to blacken him in order to whitewash 
Byrnes' department. He pertinently asked 
the question whether, supposing he plead 
guilty to Byrnes' charges, it would close up 
any of the gambling-houses he was allow- 
ing to run, whether it would suppress any 
of the vile dens of infamy in the city, open 
because Mr. Byrnes and his department 
were viciously neglectful of their duty. 
''He thinks that by showing the community 
what I am doing, he will make the com- 
munity forget what he is not doing." He 
stated that so far from the refusal of a 
policeman to perjure himself exciting his 
anger, it would have only excited in him 
devout thanksgiving. 

That Dr. Parkhurst was inevery way equal 
to the emergency is readily apparent; but 
the case against the Society^s detective, 
Gardner, was a hard blow, because he waa 
convicted. It is true that the finding of 
the lower court was afterward reversed, 
but it was temporarily a disaster, however 
corrupt the methods had been which brought 
it about. 

Dr. Parkhurst had now begun to work 
up a case against the captain .of one of the 
most notoriously infamous districts in New 
York. He obtained sixty-four cases against 
gambling and disorderly houses in Captain 
Devery's precinct. Letters were then pre- 
pared and addressed to the Mayor and 
Police Commissioners, the Superintendent 
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of Police, Captain Devery and the public, 
respectively, stating what had been done. 
The letter to the Commissioners of Police, 
whose duty it was to investigate the charges 
made by Df. Parkhurst, was referred by 
them without formal reading to the Super- 
intendent of Police, Byrnes, who with 
Captain Devery and the parties accused of 
criminal neglect, started out to find evidence 
to corroborate Dr. Parkhurst's charges; 
but strangely enough they could not find 
the semblance of criminality in their neg- 
lect. Everything in that precinct was 
Bcrupulously clean and aboveboard. This 
mighty endeavor to whitewash Devery was 
highly amusing to the public, for the dis- 
trict had the reputation of being one of the 
worst in the city. 

Having waited several weeks and discov- 
ered no amendment or intention to correct 
the abuses of which he had positive proof, 
Dr. Parkhurst set his detectives at work 
again, and succeeded in getting cases against 
forty-five of the former sixty-four places. 
A complaint embodying this result was 
transmitted as before to the Commissioners 
of Police, Captain Devery and to the public. 
This time Byrnes, without the aid of Cap- 
tain Devery, made the most scrupulous 
examination of the district, and strangely 
•enough found not a single immoral place. 

All of these movements were happening 
under the daily observation of the public 
through the press, and there was developing 
that mightiest human factor in the over- 
throw of evil, public opinion. So the work 
progressed, although it met with innumer- 
able apparent reverses. 

Dr. Parkhurst says: 

With so much accomplished, and accomplished 
to our own satisfaction and that of the town, 
there was only one thing that remained to do 
next, and that was to select a certain number of 
Devery's pest-holes that Devery, Byrnes and the 



CommL<)siouers had given the public to under- 
stand had no existence outside of our incom- 
petent and vicious imaginations, to gather fresh 
evidence upon them, and take them l>efore the 
Grand Jury as ground for Devery's indictment. 

No difiSculty was experienced in getting 
the evidence required, for the police made 
no interference whatsoever with the crim- 
inal resorts to which Dr. Parkhurst had 
called their attention. Then followed a 
trial of four of the houses complained of, 
taken from among the forty that had 
been previously reported. The keepers of 
these houses were convicted and sentence 
pronounced. This was preliminary to the 
indictment of Devery, which immediately 
followed; but the Police Department real- 
ized that the trial of Devery meant the 
trial of the Department, and notwithstand- 
ing the clear case against him, he was 
acquitted. But as Dr. Parkhurst says, the 
victory was an expensive one and did not 
check the rising and strengthening current 
of popular indignation. 

The trial of Inspector Williams, another 
bright and shining example of the New 
York Police Department, who, as the 
superior officer of Devery, was responsible 
for the condition of his precinct, would 
have followed if the District Attorney's 
office had not blocked the way to the Grand 
Jury. One can readily understand how 
difficult it was to secure indictments when 
the whole judicial machinery, including 
prosecuting attorneys and judges, and some- 
times the Grand Jury, was in sympathy 
with the party on trial. The case against 
Schmittberger, captain of one of the disrep- 
utable districts in which they had collected 
abundant evidence, failed through the 
impossibility of getting an honest Grand 
Jury. In proof of this assertion it is only 
necessary to mention the fact that this 
same man admitted before the Lexow 
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Committee later on his full guilt, and was 
protected from years of imprisonment 
because of tbe promise of that Committee 
to protect him in case he testified adyersely 
to himself. 

Evidence was also procured against houses 
in the precincts presided over by Captains 
Slevin and Doherty. Slevin's case was 
never disposed of officially, but if death 
had not removed him it is extremely 
improbable that the New York courts would 
have ever tried him. Doherty was tried 
recently and the jury failed to agree, and 
his case may now be considered a matter of 
the past. 

Following the indictments of Captains 
Slevin and Doherty, were cases against two 
other captains, Price and Martens. Their 
culpability was shown, but to what end? 
Even since Tammany's official removal 
from power its malign influence is appar- 
ent; how potent then must it have been 
when the whole governing power was lodged 
in its defiled hands. 

It was not long now until the Chamber 
of Commerce requested a senatorial inves- 
tigation of the Police Department. As 
everyone knows, the request was granted 
and the famous Lexow Committee began 
its work. It is interesting to note that the 
five state senators who composed it had no 
idea of the real work before them. They 
intended at most to give two days a week 
for three weeks to complete the investiga- 
tion, and, most wonderful to relate, they 
did not come down to investigate the Police 
Department at all, but only to investigate 
the investigations of the Society for the 
Prevention of Crime. They were only 
politicians — need we say more? — and it is 
altogether certain that the Lexow Com- 
mittee's work would never have been heard 
of in history if it had depended either on 
its Chairman, who gave it its now well- 



known name, or upon its members in 
general. The tide of public opinion simply 
took hold of them and forced them to stay 
through the exposure of the criminal meth- 
ods of the police whether they would or no. 
The most that can be said of them is that 
they yielded to overwhelming popular 
opinion, and even in this they were consoled 
by the fact that they were working up 
political material for the fall campaign. It 
was John W. GoflE who, as counsel of the 
Committee, made its history, and it was 
Charles H. Parkhurst who was, humanely 
speaking, the author of it all. The Lexow 
Committee would never have sat if he had 
not fought for years toward that end, and 
it would never have accomplished anything 
if he had not brought forward John W. 
Ooff as public inquisitor and supplied him 
with the necessary material for his investi- 
gations. 

The remainder of the history is well 
known. The city was now thoroughly 
aroused by the revelations of police cor- 
ruption, and the Committee of Seventy, 
composed of leading men of all shades of 
political opinion, was formed; the City 
Vigilance League, with its numerous 
branches, thoroughly districted the town; 
Good Government Clubs were organized; 
in short, the people at last rose en masse 
and at the November election of 1894 swept 
Tammany from power. 

Before we conclude the description of 
Dr. Parkhurst's part in the success of the 
November election of 1894, it is well worth 
while to give a few words from his sermon 
delivered the Sunday before the election* 
We regret that we cannot give it all: 

In every aspect, then, under which we may 
survey the situation, our hearts beat with high 
anticipation in the same instant iu wliich we 
tremble with unspeakable solicitude. If a few 
loopholes of insight, that we have almost 
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accidentally gained into the unfathomed depths 
of pollution in which our municipality is 
officially reeking, have brought to view so much 
that is loathsome and imutterable, what must 
we imagine would be the full story of dishonor, 
if it could be told in the horror of all its details? 
The one thing we have to remember is, that 
with the nation as with the individual, sin, 
when it is finished, bringeth forth death. There 
is no power, even in the might of God, to 
recover a people and set it again upon the high 
track of destiny, when it has once reached a 
certain point of moral decay. History declares 
that, with an emphasis of reiteration that is 
overwhelming and appalling. You can love 
your country and work for it, pray and plead 
for it, but there is a stage of rottenness which 
once reached, the country is damned beyond the 
power of the Holy Ghost to do anything for 
it. . . . National sin means national poison, 
and the unstemmed progress of national disease 
means eventual national death ; it always has 
been and always will be, and God will make no 
exception in behalf of the Western continent. 
If there is no way of staying the tide of pollu- 
tion that is setting with so full and oozy a 
current, as has been so repulsively demonstrated 
in our own town, if, I say, there is no way of 
stopping it, there is not much remaining for us 
to do but wait for destiny and pray for the Lord 
to take us Ijefore the year of destiny comes. 

His closing words are surpassingly im- 
pressive: 

May the mighty Spirit of God so possess this 
vast metropolis on the coming Tuesday, as to 
lift us momentarily out of the tainted atmos- 
phere we are breathing, draw us into visible 
fellowship with those overreaching realities that 
abide through all the days and years, reveal to 
us the pregnant possibilities of the supreme 
moment, and cause the enlightened citizenship 
of New York so to mass itself upon the one 
grim and muscle-knotted foe that we have to 
meet, that from this time on virtue shall mean 
more, vice be painted blacker, despair seize the 
beggarly mob that have been trying to filch the 
jewels from our municipal crown, and the door 
be opened to a nobler future of American 
dignity, prosperity and power. 

Alas, that the victory of November did 



not end the controversy. On the first of 
the year the Tammany officials — that is to 
say, those who had been superseded in the 
recent election — stepped down and out. 
But in a hundred ways Tammany remains 
in power. The police justices, who are a 
disgrace to civilization, remain upon the 
bench; the entire Police Department con- 
tinues practically unchanged, and is presided 
over by a man who strives to bar the way 
to all reform; the Commissioners of Police 
are practically the same; the leading 
features of the old regime of political cor- 
ruption are still retained; the people of 
New York are balked in their purpose to 
have honest government, for a new issue 
has arisen. 

In order to effect the radical changes 
necessary to the purification of the city, 
special legislation was required. This the 
people virtually demanded by their vote in 
the last election, and to that end bills were 
introduced in the State Legislature looking, 
among other reforms, to the removal of 
the police justices, the reorganization of 
the Board of Police Commissioners and the 
reformation of the Police Department. A 
bill granting extraordinary powers to the 
Mayor in the removal of heads of depart- 
ments was passed after much procrastina- 
tion, but the other legislation demanded 
has been delayed beyond decency, and the 
effort is being made by the petty politicians 
at Albany, who are clothed for a brief 
moment with the making of the laws, to 
defy the wishes of the city. 

This new issue has been brought about by 
the ambition of one man to dictate to the 
city what laws they shall have and what 
people they shall have in office. In other 
words, having cast out one politlcftl boss, 
another arises, and the city finds itself 
thwarted in its desire for a pure adminis- 
tration by his colossal egotism* This man 
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appears to be actuated by uo motives of 
pecuniary aggrandizement, but merely by 
the loYe of power. He demanded of the 
new reform Mayor that the patronage of 
the administration should be distributed to 
his favorites, for the secret of his strength 
is the ability he has hitherto acquired to 
dispense party spoils. The State Legisla- 
ture has been controlled by him, operating 
by means of his promises of political plums. 
When Mayor Strong stoutly refused to 
accede to his outrageous demands, he deter- 
mined to block all reform legislation until 
his request was granted. His chief hench- 
man at Albany is the man who gave his 
name to the famous investigating commit- 
tee. Senator Lexow. As the Republicans 
have a majority in the State Legislature, 
and Lexow has been the right-hand man of 
Boss Piatt, it has been possible to so com- 
bine as to threaten New York with the defeat 
of its purposed reform, unless Boss Piatt 
shall be allowed to be the power behind the 
throne. In escaping from one evil, the peo- 
ple have encountered another as intolerable. 



Perhaps the first man who recognized 
this new evil was Dr. Parkhurst, and the 
one man who has so unflinchingly opposed 
him, and is bringing hope of eventual 
deliverance, is the Joshua who has been the 
leader of the people out of the wilderness 
into the promised land, who has made the 
destruction of a Jericho possible, humanely 
considered, and is still leading them on to 
the complete possession of their inheritage. 

Not a day passes that this indefatigable 
leader does not strive with all the energy of 
his burning nature to accomplish the final 
overthrow of the forces of evil that threaten 
the city's welfare and happiness. He is the 
man of the hour still, for his work is not 
yet done, his history is not yet ready to be 
written . Notwithstanding the conspicuous 
position he occupies, and the magnitude of 
the work he has accomplished, he is the same 
lovable, sincere, fascinating man, the same 
earnest, spiritual preacher of righteousness, 
seeking with all his energies of heart and 
brain to bring about the temporal and 
eternal happiness of his fellow-men. 



WINNOWINGS FROM LEADING PERIODICALS. 



PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF 
JOAN OF ARC. 

Harper^ a: May. 

T^HE May chapters of this interesting 
-^ history bear with them the conviction of 
Joan's sincerity, her almost divine sincerity. 
The reader feels certain, if he has not before, 
that she believed her mission was heaven- 
sent. If we all believed we had such a 
mission in life, what a grand reawakening 
there would be! It is probably, because the 
world brands such a belief as fanaticism, 
that so few are willing to live up to their 
inner convictions. 

Human nature is the same everywhere; 



it defies success, it has nothing but scorn 
for defeat. The village considered that 
Joan had disgraced it with her grotesque 
performance and its ridiculous failure; so 
all the tongues were busy with the matter, 
as bilious as they were busy, insomuch that 
if the tongues had been teeth, she would 
not have survived her persecutions. Those 
persons who did not scold, did what was 
worse and harder to bear; for they ridiculed 
her and mocked at her, and ceased neither 
day nor night from their witticisms and 
jeerings and laughter. She shed tears in 
secret, but none in public. In public she 
carried herself with serenity and showed no 
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distress nor any resentment — conduct 
which should have softened the feeling 
against her, but it did not. Her father was 
so incensed that he could not talk in meas- 
ured terms about her wild project of going 
to wars like a man. But none of these 
things shook her purpose in the least. 
Her parents kept a strict watch upon her 
to keep her from leaving the village, but 
she said that when the time to go was come 
she would know it, and then the keepers 
would watch in vain. 

She moved and spoke with energy and 
decision; there was a strange, new fire in 
her eye, and also a something wholly new 
and remarkable in her carriage and in the 
s«t of her head. This new light in the eye 
and this new bearing were born of the 
authority and leadership vested in her by 
the decree of God, and they asserted that 
authority as plainly as speech could have 
done. This calm consciousness of command 
and calm, unconscious outward expression 
of it, remained with her henceforth until 
her mission was accomplished. Let us not 
scoff at Joan and her visions. Let us rather 
search ourselves for some revelation for the 
divine reason of our being. 



em JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, R.A. 
JReview of Heviewa: May, 

There are many people in America who 
have looked upon the work of Millais, the 
English artist. As a child he had the habit 
of making sketches which, as is usually the 
case, were very well thought of by his 
friends. So the mother takes him up to 
London to show him and his sketches to 
Sir Martin Archer Shee, who was then 
president of the Royal Academy. She told 
him the boy's talents were well thought of 
by friends, but that she dared not trust to 
these, she wanted the opinion of an artist. 



Would Sir Martin tell her if it would be 
prudent to bring up the boy as an artist? 

"Madam, you had better bring the boy 
Hp to be a chimney-sweeper," was the gruff 
reply. 

The mother finally prevailed upon Sir 
Martin to look at the sketches. He recog- 
nized their merit, and placing his hand 
on the boy's head, said to the mother that 
it was her duty to bring the boy up to the 
profession. 

"Young Millais was a prodigy. He was 
only nine years old when he gained a medal 
for drawing at the Society of Arts. He 
then studied for two years at Mr. Sass' 
school, becoming at the age of eleven a 
student at the Royal Academy of Arts. 
Here his self-reliance stood him in excellent 
stead. He wanted no interference on the 
part of any teacher; all he desired, in the 
life-school as elsewhere, was the opportunity 
for study. And this opportunity he got. 
'The advantage of a teacher is very small,* 
he remarked in answer to a question some 
years afterward; 'the students gain more 
from one another. Some are superior to 
others, and those who are of the inferior 
ability learn from those who are better 
than themselves. The teaching which they 
get among themselves is of infinitely greater 
use than that which they would derive from 
a teacher appointed by the Academy. . . , 
I think you give a student everything he 
wants when you give him the means of 
study. I do not think that education will 
make an artist. Lecturers upon painting, I 
think, are of no use. I think that practical 
lectures — such as lectures upon anatomy 
and perspective — are of use; but lectures 
upon painting, unless delivered by a painter 
who would be able practically to do some- 
thing before the students, are of no use. 
• . . Knowledge must be gained by the 
student himself before it becomes of value."^ 
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A PRAIRIE COLLEGE. 
MoClure^a: May. 

There is an interesting article in McClure's 
for May, giving a Frenchwoman's view of 
co-education and various phases of college 
and rural life in America. 

^^My questions were always about the 
system of co-education, with its advantages 
and dangers. The pretty wife of the pres- 
ident replied to me: 

^^ ^We, my husband and I, can say no harm 
of it, since we met and loved at college.' 
The elder daughter of my host married in 
the same way, after having received all the 
diplomas of the college. 

"'Yes, many marriages are decided at 
college; is there any harm in it? Would 
it be better to meet in society, in the midst 
of frivolity? Do they not become much 
better acquainted, and in a more interesting 
way, when they study together for years?' 

" 'But these marriages are premature!' 

"*Not at all; they do not take place 
until the man's position is secure. The 
constancy of the two parties is often put 
to a long test.' 

"'And does not love distract you from 
work?' 

"This very French reflection caused a 
smile. An American thinks of a wife only 
after having thought of his serious duties 
and first of the means of supporting her. 
The brilliant and almost unique example 
of the very young president of Knox, who 
at thirty years of age has lately succeeded 
a universally esteemed man, forced by his age 
to a comparative leisure, proves that college 
engagements do not prevent great efforts 
and great success. 

"I was asked if I had seen anything, 
either in the college or the town, which 
suggested any of the disadvantages of 
which i spoke. Assuredly no. It was 
because they did not exist. The atmos- 



phere of Enox is clear and healthful. 
Each respects the dignity of his neighbor 
without the intervention of strict rules." 

The following excerpt from the same 
article, by Madame Blanc, will be read 
with pleasure: 

"I was invited to spend an afternoon 
upon a great farm in the suburbs. The 
name "farm" is given in America to all 
rural estates. With more than ordinary 
hospitality the proprietor of the farm came 
for me himself in his buggy. Carried along 
by two excellent horses, we rolled across the 
prairie, filling our lungs with the soft, vel- 
vety air, which, before the winter winds, 
accompanies that exquisite season so well 
named Indian summer. The landscape in 
its monotony was new to me, who had never 
seen the steppes. It was the immense, 
rolling prairie, its short, little waves cut 
only by fences, barriers sometimes straight 
and sometimes zigzag, which all over Amer- 
ica separate fields and confine cattle. Their 
silvery color, like that of the aging fir, 
harmonizes well with the* brown tone of 
the soil. The com had been harvested; 
there only remained the stalks and long 
leaves stacked for the cattle. Strange, long 
lines of stumps, which no one takes the 
trouble to remove, were rotting here and 
there where once stood groves. They are 
one of the general characteristics of the 
American landscape as they rise rudely from 
the newly cleared plain. The farm-house, 
toward which we were going, was situated 
in the midst of three thousand acres, part 
cultivated and part in prairie. We stop 
before a wooden structure built on the usual 
plan, with a stoop leading to it, and the 
indispensable walks. The mistress of the 
house comes to meet us. There is not a 
shadow of provincial ceremony in her greet- 
ing. She takes us into a drawing-room 
furnished in black haircloth, and we are 
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immediately engaged in conversation upon 
interesting subjects. 

"About one o'clock dinner was served, a 
strictly American dinner: soup of canned 
oysters, roast meats, stewed corn, raw celery, 
rhubarb pie, wild grapes that tasted like 
black currants, hickory-nuts, tea or coffee, 
as you preferred. Two young girls waited 
on the table; they were presented to me as 
the children of the house. They are obliged 
to assist with the house work during one of 
those domestic crises so common in the 
West and nearly everywhere." 



THE PREACHER AND HIS PROVINCE. 
North American JReview: May, 

The first part of a very readable article in 
the North American Bemew for May, by 
Cardinal Gibbons, will be read with interest. 

"After the Bible, the study of mankind 
is the most important and the most instruc- 
tive pursuit for the ambassador of Christ. 
The aim of his ministry is to enlighten and 
convince, to persuade and convert his fellow- 
being, to elevate him to a higher plane of 
moral rectitude. 

"The first step toward the accomplish- 
ment of this noble aim is to obtain a 
thorough knowledge of man, his springs of 
action, his yearnings and desires, his 
passions and emotions, his vices and temp- 
tations, as also the arguments, the motives 
and the means best calculated to promote 
his spiritual progress. 

"Now, the knowledge of the mysterious 
kingdom of the heart is more accurately 
acquired by studying the original than by 
seeing it described in a book. An artist 
makes a better portrait from a living sub- 
ject than from his photograph. We view 
objects in the abstract in books, but in the 
concrete in living men. 

"Books describe human beings as existing 
in times and countries, or under circum- 



stances different from our own. But in 
studying the race that surrounds us, we 
contemplate man just as he is to-day. 

"We see him not as reflected through 
the mind of another, but as viewed by 
ourselves. Human nature, it is true, is 
everywhere radically the same, but it 
receives a coloring and an impression from 
its environments. Man is influenced and 
modified in temperament and habits of 
thought by his social and domestic sur- 
roundings, and by the political institutions, 
under which he lives. . . . 

"They who have long experience in the^ 
ministry, cannot fail to observe the faults 
into which young clergymen, whose knowl- 
edge is chiefly confined to bpoks, and who 
have lad, as yet, little opportunity to 
commune with their fellow-men, are some- 
times liable to fall. They are apt to attach 
undue weight to matters of minor impor- 
tance, and to treat lightly subjects of grave 
moment; they may be strained, fanciful 
and unreal, and talk over the heads of the 
people; or they may denounce in unmeas- 
ured, exaggerated terms a social plague 
scarcely known by the congregation. . . 

"Another advantage which we derive 
from a discreet study of men is the habit 
of moderation in our judgment of them. 
We will find that few men are altogether 
perfect, and few also totally depraved. 
Blemishes will be discovered in the most 
exemplary character, and traits of genuine 
goodness in the most abandoned and per- 
verse. This twofold experience will teach 
us to use sobriety of speech in praising 
virtuous men and women, including even 
canonized saints, and to avoid excessive 
harshness in reproving sinners. For if we 
paint righteous men without a single fault, 
we tempt the objects of our eulogy to 
vanity, and we discourage those that are 
earnestly aspiring to virtue; but if we paint 
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the vicious as absolutely bad, we drive them 
to despair. . . . 

*'0f late years, I am happy to say, we are 
treated to memoirs that aim at being true 
to life, that represent to us men of flesh and 
blood as well as of spirit — men of strong 
faith, virility of soul, genuine charity, 
magnanimity of character and self-denial, 
but not exempt from some of the imper- 
fections incident to humanity. The merit 
of these biographies is that the author has 
either studied his subjects from life, or he 
represents them to us in their true light, 
as portrayed in their own actions and wri- 
tings. The public man, whether churchman 
or layman, who never committed an error 
of judgment^ or who was never betrayed 
into any moral delinquency, will hardly ever 
be credited with any great words or with 
deeds worthy of being transmitted to pos- 
terity. 

"The best models of biography are the 
inspired Penmen. They give us a faithful 
and accurate portrait of their most sacred 
subjects without any eflEort to hide their 
moral deformities or defects. David's sin, 
Peter's denial, Paul's persecution of the 
early Church, the worldly ambition of the 
sons of Zebedee, the incredulity of Thomas, 
are fearlessly recorded without any attempt 
at extenuation or palliation. The trans- 
gressions of these men arouse our compas- 
sion without diminishing our reverence for 
them, and serve by contrast to lend 
additional luster to the halo of their sub- 
sequent lives." 

POLITICAL DEPEAVITY OF THE 
FATHERS. 

Atlantic MontMy: May, 

Under the subject of "The Political 
Depravity of the Fathers," John Bach 
McMaster gives some consolation to the 
modern political reformer, who is wont to 



think that present-day political leaders are 
totally depraved. Political chicanery and 
wire-pulling, as observed in our modern 
politics, are not the mushroom growth of 
the last few years. At least that is the 
conclusion after reading the above-named 
article. The author says: "Whoever reads 
the magazines and newspapers, whoever 
listens to the oratory of the pulpit and the 
after-dinner speeches of political reformers, 
is well aware of the existence of a wide- 
spread belief that politicians and legislators 
and public men are more corrupt to-day 
than they were in the time of our ancestors 
three generations ago, and that the cause 
of our political debasement is a free and 
unrestricted ballot. This, most happily, is 
a pure delusion. A very little study of 
long-forgotten politics will suffice to show 
that in filibustering and gerrymandering, 
in stealing governorships and legislatures, 
in using force at the polls, in colonizing 
and distributing patronage to whom patron- 
age is due, in all the frauds and tricks that 
go to make up the worst form of practical 
politics, the men who founded our state 
and national governments were always our 
equals and often our masters." 

The right of suffrage was considerably 
restricted in those early days by property 
and religious qualifications, and from the 
standpoint of many of our modem suffrage 
reformers, "this ought to have been a time 
of great political purity. The voters were 
taxpayers. Christians, and the owners of 
property. The office-holders were men of 
substance, while the qualifications for 
holding office increaaed with the dignity of 
the place. Yet it was, in truth, a period of 
great political depravity. Indeed, it may 
be well doubted whether, in all our annals, 
there can be found a finer example of 
filibustering than that afforded by the 
Assembly of Pennsylvania in 1787." 
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The writer cites yarious examples to sus- 
tain his position, and gives the well-known 
history of the origin of the political term 
"gerrymander." Modem political bosses 
could probably learn some new tricks for 
party advantage and self-aggrandizement 
by a perusal of this article. 

Olive Thome Miller writes an interesting 
article on the subject, "Tramps with an 
Enthusiast." Her subject-matter is espec- 
ially attractive at this season of the year, 
to the lovers of birds and of nature. It is 
descriptive of the scenery of the woods and 
the habits and songs of the winged inhab- 
itants. How restful is the following par- 
agraph: "To a brain wearied by the din of 
the city, the clatter of the wheels, the 
jingle of the street-cars, the discord of 
bells, the cries of venders, the ear-splitting 
whistles of the factory and shop, how 
refreshing is the heavenly stillness of the 
country ! To the soul tortured by the sight 
of ills it cannot cure, wrongs it cannot 
right, and sufferings it cannot relieve, how 
blessed to be alone with nature, with trees 
living free, unfettered lives, and flowers 
content each in its native spot, with brooks 
singing of joy and good cheer, with moun- 
tains preaching divine peace and rest." 

Percival Lowell writes a readable article 
on "Mars," and discusses the subject of life 
on the other worlds from a logical stand- 
point. He says: "To determine whether a 
planet be the abode of life, two questions 
about it must be answered in turn; first, are 
its physical conditions such as to render it 
habitable? And second, are there any 
signs of its actual habitation? Unless 
we can answer the first point satisfac- 
torily, it were futile to seek for evidence 
of the second. • . . Now, to all forms 
of life of which we have any concep- 



tion, two things in nature are vital — 
air and water. There is no creature 
which is not in some measure dependent 
upon them. How, then, is Mars off for 
air? Atmosphere is essential not only to 
the life upon the planet, but to the produc- 
tion of any change upon that planet^s 
surface. Without it, not only development, 
but decay would come to a standstill, when 
once all that was friable had cmmbled to 
pieces under the alternate roasting and 
refrigerating to which the planet's surface 
would be exposed as it revolved upon it& 
axis toward and away from the sun* 
. . . Since atmosphere, therefore, is a 
sine qua non to any change upon a planet's 
surface, reversely, any change upon a plan- 
et's surface is proof positive of the presence 
of an atmosphere, however incapable of 
detection such atmosphere be by direct 
means. ... A cloud is an event 
upon Mars, a rare and unusual phenomenon, 
which should make it more fittingly appre- 
ciated than Ruskin lamented was the case 
on earth. For it is almost perpetually fin^ 
weather on our neighbor in space. . . . 
Mars is blissfully destitute of weather. 
Unlike New England, which has more than 
it can accommodate. Mars has none of the 
article. What takes its place as the staple 
topic of conversation for empty-headed 
folk there remains yet one of the Martian 
mysteries to be solved. What takes its 
place, in fact, is a perpetual serenity, such 
as we can scarcely conceive of . . . . 
That beings constituted physically as we 
are would find it a most uncomfortable 
habitat is pretty certain. But lungs are 
not wedded to logic, and there is nothing in 
the world or beyond it to prevent, so far as 
we know, a being with gills, for example, 
from being a most superior person. . . . 
We have proof positive that Mars has an 
atmosphere; we have reason to believe that 
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this atmosphere is very thin — thinner at 
least by half than the air upon the summit 
of the Himalayas — that in constitution it 
does not differ greatly from our own, and 
that it is relatively heavily charged with 
water vapor." 



THE POPE'S LETTER TO THE ENGLISH 
PEOPLE. 

THE Pope has addressed a letter to the 
English people, which is ably com- 
mented on in Harper^ s, 

"A welcome evidence of the softening 
of the asperities of religious controversy 
is furnished by the letter which Pope 
Leo XIII. has addressed to the English 
people. . . . 

"In the elevation of its sentiments and 
the dignity of its tone the letter is among 
the most admirable productions of one of 
the ablest of Popes. It is worthy of study 
as a literary effort and as a state paper. 
Of the consummate skill which dictated it, 
it is enough to say that in a long and earn- 
est appeal for the restoration of unity 
between the Church of England and the 
Church of Rome, there is not a word which 
could offend the sensibilities of the sturdi- 
est English Protestant, not an expression 
which does not carry with it the conviction 
that it was dictated by genuine kindliness 
and sincere esteem. 

"And yet it is only as a literary produc- 
tion, or as ^n evidence of the bettered tone 
of religious discussion, that the letter has 
any value. It may well remain as a pleas- 
ant memory. It will neither mark nor 
<^ause any change in the situation. Neither 
in England nor in any English-speaking 
country is it possible to conceive of a body 
of Protestants of any degree whatever 



accepting an invitation to return to sub- 
mission to the Church of Rome. 

"The whole of English history since the 
separation forbids it. There is not an 
event of national importance from the 
first dissolution of the monasteries to the 
last vote on the Irish land-bill which has 
not widened the separation. All English 
history would have to be reversed, to be 
rewritten, to be written backward, to make 
restoration of unity possible. English 
history for the last three hundred and fifty 
years has been chiefly a history of success, 
but success and defeat alike have helped to 
make England Protestant. The lesson is 
taught ^alike by the Tyburn gallows and 
the Oxford fagots. The candle which Lat- 
imer lighted has never been put out. The 
defeat of the Armada, the regicide at 
Whitehall, the Protectorate and the Resto- 
ration, the union with Scotland and the 
rebellion against James, in a word, every 
event that has taken place on British soil 
since the time of Henry VIII., has intensi- 
fied the feeling which makes Great Britain 
irrevocably and inexorably Protestant. . . 

"The thought that England to-day could 
accept a unity with Rome, which implies 
submission in spiritual affairs to Rome, 
could be entertained only by one who had 
no knowledge of English nature or of 
English life. It is evidence of the good 
sense and good temper of the English peo- 
ple that the letter has been received in the 
spirit in which it was sent. Its publication 
has called for universal comment from 
every organ of public opinion, but not for 
any utterance of acerbity. On the contrary, 
there seems to be no dissent from the 
opinion that England can well afford to 
reciprocate in a spirit of courtesy the 
kindly sentiments of a power from which 
she no longer has anything to fear.*^ 



BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES. 

Season of 1895. 

Lecture II. 

VICTORY THROUGH SELF-SURRENDER. 

The Everlasting No had said : * Behol^, thou art fatherless, outcast, and the universe is 
mine, (the Devil»s);' to which my whole Me now made answer : *I am not thine, but free and 
forever hat© thee !' It is from this hour that I incline to date my Spiritual new-birth, or Baph- 

ometic Fire baptism ; perhaps I directly thereupon began to be a Man Love not 

Pleasure ; love God. This is the Everlasting Yea, wherein all contradiction is solved : wherein 
who so walks and works, it is well with him.— Carlyle, Sartor Hesartua. 

When the vow of self-consecration is taken, then the Spirit descends to abide. In every life of 
true self-surrender there is a memorable descent of the Spirit. The steady excitement pervades 
every faculty; the man rushes out of himself, as it were. A supernatural eloquence fires his 
tongue ; he expresses himself with an earnestness and reality which will surely appeal to men. 
The sure test of the Spirit is the power of transmitting it to others. . . . When two, three 
or more souls are inspired by the mind of God, they unite. . . . The Spirit of God rules the 
destiny of the world.—MozooMDAR, 2 he Spirit of Qody pp. 60-73. 

J that there is a Thou within every I, holy or 

wicked ; but that the Thou and the I are 
separate and yet inseparable. And from 
those propositions follows, not Pantheism, 
but the most alluring doctrine of reward 
and the most appalling doctrine of penalty. 
The Thou and the I of the wicked soul are 
separate but inseparable forever and ever. 
The Thou and the I in the holy soul are 
separate and yet must live together forever 
and ever. I believe and you believe and all 
men of sanity believe that character tends to 
a final permanence ; and we all know that a 
final permanence can come but once. This 
personality of mine, under the self-prop- 
agating power of habit, tends to assume a 
final permanence, either in harmony with, 
or in enmity to, God, who dwells within 
me forever and forever, to be my heaven or 
my hell. 

Consider what a subtle argument for im- 
mortality may be founded on the fact of 
the indwelling of the Holy Spirit in every 
human spirit. It must be conceded that 
the soul like everything else is made on a 
plan. That plan is the fixed constitution 



IT was a famous saying of Keshub Chun- 
der Sen, the Hindu theist, that there is 
a Thou within the I, and that the two are 
separate. Yes, I add, but the two are insep- 
arable. It is endlessly important to 
emphasize the divine immanence in the 
human spirit, in spite of our freedom; 
and yet, at the same time, the divine tran- 
scendence, beyond all that is finite. God is 
in all natural law, as the light is in the 
rainbow. There is no part of the rainbow 
that is not light. But He transcends all 
natural law, whether in matter or mind, as 
the light transcends the rainbow and bil- 
lows away beyond it. And although light 
and the rainbow are separate, they are insep- 
arable; that is, they are distinguishable in 
thought, though not separable as things. 
We are annoyed, even in New England, up 
to this hour, by what calls itself Christian 
Pantheism, or the doctrine that our Lord^s 
incarnation is to be so interpreted that if we 
are serious we must hold that all souls are 
saved, because He is in all souls. I believe 
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of the soul. You may say that the plan of 
the soul is in it and yet not of it, for the 
soul did not originate it. That plan is a 
Thou within the I. It is separate from the 
I, but it is also inseparable from it; and 
there can be no peace of the soul with 
itself until the Thou and the I agree. 
There is possible a friendship between the 
Thou and the I within the soul. There is 
possible an enmity between the Thou and 
the I in every free spirit. The Thou is 
eternal, omnipresent, immutable. If the 
Thou and the I, though separate, are insep- 
arable, the soul is immortal. ^^ Because I 
live, ye shall live also." 

But the possibility of friendship between 
the Thou and the I within the soul in this 
life is one of the subtlest proofs that the 
friendship lasts beyond death and is con- 
tinued in another life. It does not seem 
possible that the Thou would so strive to 
attain a perfect friendship with the I, if the 
I were to be destroyed at what is called 
death. God would not so strive by His 
Spirit to make us His friends if our rela- 
tions were to end at the dissolution of 
the body. If the Thou and the I must 
live forever as separate but inseparable, the 
laws of both perdition and salvation are 
the result of this union. Friendship 
between the Thou and the I in the soul is 
the ante-chamber of heaven; enmity, the 
ante-chamber of hell. When human char- ^ 
acter has reached final permanence, this 
friendship and this enmity are salvation 
and perdition. 

Let Daniel Webster stand yonder; 
Charles Finney, the great evangelist, here. 
These two men were highly endowed; 
probably Webster more highly than this 
evangelist. But we recognize in the latter, 
as well as in the former, a man of imperial 
native qualities. Do you say that the 



power of the Holy Spirit, which sometimea ' 
seems to shadow great religious assemblies, 
is the result of the personal qualities of the 
preacher? Let us see how these two souls 
contrast with each other when they put 
forth their best powers. Is there some- 
thing more than natural endowment needed 
to account for the influence sometimes 
proceeding from the man of Ood ? Is there 
something less than human power ought to 
be expected to attain, in the influence of the 
man not visibly crowned from on high? 
Riding across the prairies the other day, I 
was startled to fall upon this passage in the 
recent biography of George William Curtis, 
a letter of his written on the day that Web- 
ster delivered his speech at the founding 
of Bunker Hill Monument in 1843. Thia 
great man was then at his best; he had not 
begun to wither under the influence of 
advancing years; he had not then fallen 
into despondency, if he ever did, on account 
of political disappointments. Young Cur- 
tis, who was just at the age when the moral 
sensitiveness of budding manhood is at its 
best, writes to his father: 

The day was a fine one to me ; finest of all, 
that I saw and heard Daniel Webster. We 
struggled through the crowd and stood only a 
rod or two in front of him; saw him plainly; 
heard him distinctly. It was a noble spectacle. 
As far on one side as the eye could reach up the 
hill was a silent multitude, out of whose midst 
solemnly and lonely against the sky, rosetitie 
monument. On the other stood this man sol- 
emn and lonely also, the strength of Olympian 
Jove in his figure and mien, yet a wild, lonely 
spectacle. Too great for party yet not great 
enough for quiet independence. Not the cahn 
dignity of a soul self-centred who rules the 
world, but the restless grandeur of a Titan 
storming heaven. His mouth curled; his eye 
fiashed, as if among tliat mass he was king, 
but the higher crown could not be seen upon 
him. Though by no means satisfying my idea 
of a great man, he is certainly a strong man— a 
Hercules if not Apollo.— (p. 24.) 



Victory Through Self-surrender. 
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I do not justify this estimate of Web- 
ster, even at that time, but this is the 
impression made upon a sensitive youth 
given to the worship of heroes. It is start- 
ling how we are judged by our atmospheres 
and how visible the absence of the crown is 
on the heads of most of us. 

Turn now to President Finney, and 
remember that he was a man well-known to 
most of us. He was a person of strong legal 
acumen, had studied law, was honored by his 
neighbors at Oberlin as possessing most bal- 
anced and trenchant common sense. His 
. neighbors respected him as never erratic. 
Is there something, possibly, in human 
experience that lifts a man so high that he 
receives a crown from a region not of this 
world, although in it? "I then received a 
mighty baptism of the Holy Ghost," says 
President Finney in his wonderful auto- 
biography, detailing his experiences at the 
time of his entrance on the life of a Chris- 
tian after he had passed some time as nearly 
an infidel. He had been a lawyer. There 
is his book worn black in one of your 
best Boston libraries. It is a great religious 
classic. I brought this copy of it here to 
show you that I am quoting from a part 
of literature thoroughly vital. 

Without any expectation of it, without 
ever having the thought in my mind that 
there was such a thing for me, without any 
recollection that I had ever heard the thing 
mentioned by any person in* the world, the 
Holy Spirit descended upon me in a manner 
that seemed to go through me, body and soul. 
I could feel the impression like a wave of 
electricity, going through and through me. 
Indeed, it seemed to come in waves of liquid 
love; for I could not express it in any other 
way. It seemed like the very breath of God. 
I can recollect distinctly that it seemed to fkn 
me like immense wings. No words can express 
the wonderful love that was shed abroad in my 
heart. I wept aloud with joy and love ; and I do 
not know but I should say, I literally bellowed 



out the unutterable gushings of my heart. These 
waves came over me, and over me, one after the 
other, until I recollect I cried out, *I shall die if 
these waves continue to pass over me.' I said, 
*liord, I cannot bear any more.* Yet I had no 

fear of death Thus I continued till late 

at night. I received some sound repose. When 
I awoke in the morning the sun had risen, and 
was pouring a clear light into my room. Words 
cannot express the impression that this sunlight 
made upon me. Instantly the baptism that I 
had received the night before returned upon me 
in the same manner. I arose upon my knees 
in the bed and wept aloud with joy, and 
remained for some time too much overwhelmed 
with the baptism of the Spirit to do anything 
but pour out my soul to God. It seemed as if 
this morning's baptism was accompanied with 
a gentle reproof, and the Spirit seemed to say 
tome, *Will you doubt? Will you doubt?' I 
cried, *No! I will not doubt; I cannot doubt.' 
He then cleared the subject up so much to my 
mind that it was impossible for me to doubt 
that the Spirit of God had taken possession of 
my soul. (Autobiography, pp. 20, 21.) 

Our own sainted Dr. Gordon, comment- 
ing on this experience says: 

Then followed the same results as in the 
apostolic times. First a powerful assurance of 
sonship in the inward witness of the Spirit; 
then power for utterance — such that as he went 
forth preaching whole neighborhoods would be 
seized with deep religious impressions at once. 

Upon which fact we pause to observe that 
this is the divine way of quickening men to 
seriousness and repentance. "Give us a revival 
moved and begotten by the Holy Spirit, and 
not one stirred up by the coming of an evange- 
list," is the cry of many Christians— a demand 
as reasonable as that your telegraphic message 
shall be brought to you without the interven- 
tion of the wires. The Holy Spirit acts through 
a medium, the word of God, and through an 
agent, the man of God; and it is by Christians 
anointed and filled with the Holy Ghost, that 
the Spirit's convicting and regenerating power 
is brought to bear on souls. 

Here, too, in a degree, the Master's example 
holds for the disciples in all time. John the 
Baptist had this test of the true Messiah given 
him: ''Upon whom thou shalt see the Spirit 
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descending and remaining on him^ the same is 
he which baptizeth with the Holy Ghost." 
(John i. 33.) 

There were times in President Finney's 
illumined career as an evangelist when his 
presence as a preacher in any community 
was enough to produce conviction of sin in 
multitudes. There were times when, 
speaking quietly, as I once heard him do 
from this very platform, he produced an 
impression absolutely indescribable, through 
the sense it gave of the Divine Omnipres- 
ence, of the falling of the Spirit upon 
guilty souls, oi the readiness of • God to 
transform character from low to high 
levels, of the converting power of the Holy 
Ghost. Once when I was but a youth I sat 
on yonder seat and saw President Finney 
before a great audience in this sacred place. 
The hymn was given out just before the 
sermon, and while it was being sung by the 
audience, he turned his back upon the 
people and looked into this wall, his eyes 
wide open, but as if he saw that world into 
which we all haste. And when he turned 
upon the audience again there was a light 
in his face such as never is seen on sea or 
land. I was very young, but I was very 
much awed; and I can credit the statement 
in his autobiography that there were times 
when, in a certain town called Sodom it 
was so wicked, his preaching had power to 
make people fall on their knees in their 
pews. They dropped so fast, he said, that 
if he had had a rapier of length sufficient 
to reach the opposite wall, he could not 
have hewn them down as fast as they fell 
of their own accord under the influence of 
the Spirit. .. 

Do you call this experience the result of 
mere fancy? It is very Biblical. It is an 
experience of which Jonathan Edwards 
knew something. So usual are these 



empowered moods after acts of self-surren^ 
der, after periods of self-consecration, after 
great struggles in prayer, that it is not 
surprising to find that all the great spir- 
itual leaders of mankind have given, not 
a few minutes to prayer in each day, but 
hours and hours — Luther, Savonarola, Fin- 
ney, Wesley, Whitfield. I will not pause 
upon the well-known experiences of Jon- 
athan Edwards, which come almost up to 
the level of those of President Finney; but 
I will take what he himself says of a 
woman, now known td have been his own 
wife, who had marvelous religious experi- 
ences after certain acts of total self -surrender 
to the best she knew. Lord Bacon says, 
"Whenever we yield, not merely to a part 
of what we know to be our duty, but to 
the whole of it, we are immediately made 
conscious of the presence of the gods." 

Victory through self-surrender to the 
Holy Spirit! Here is a specimen of that 
victory in the life of a woman, one of the 
sweetest flowers of the old New England 
civilization; a woman of whom we should 
say probably that she was so well born the 
first time that she hardly needed to be 
born the second time. And yet Jonathan 
Edwards says of this woman: 

Her new spiritual life began near three years 
ago in a great increasd, upon an extraordinary 
seff-dedication and renunciation of the uforld. 
She had been formerly subject to great unstead- 
iness in grace and frequent melancholy. But 
ever since that resignation made near three 
years ago, everything of that nature seems to be 
overcome and crushed by the power of faith and 
trust in God and resignation to him. The per- 
son has remained in a constant uninterrupted 
rest and humble joy in God, and assurance of 
his favor, without one hour's melancholy or 
darkness from that day to this. . . . These 
things have been attended with a constant 
sweet peace and calm and serenity of soul, 
without any cloud to interrupt it; a con- 
tinual rejoicing in all the works of God's hands— 
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the works of nature and God^s daily works all 
appearing with a sweet smile upon them; a 
wonderful access to God by prayer, as it were 
seeing him, and sensibly and immediately con- 
versing with him, as much oftentimes as if 
Christ were here on earth, sitting on a visible 
throne, to be approached to and conversed with ; 
frequent, plain, sensible and immediate answers 
to prayer; all tears wiped away; all former 
troubles and sorrows of life forgotten, and all 
sorrow and sighing fled away, excepting grief 
for past sins, and for remaining corruption, and 
that Christ is loved no more and that God is no 
more honored in the world, and a compassion- 
ate grief towards fellow creatures; a daily 
sensible doing and suffering everything for God, 
for a long time past, eating for God and sleep- 
ing for God, and bearing pain and trouble for 
God, and doing all as the service of love, and so 
doing it with a continual, uninterrupted cheer- 
fulness, peace and joy. (Edwards^ Works, Vol. 
ni., pp. 302-506.) 

I am giving you here experiences of 
strong souls, because I would not have you 
infer that a weak tendency to sentimental- 
ism underlies these religious experiences. 
Here is a description by one of the strong- 
est souls New England ever had as a leader, 
that of Jonathan Edwards, of the experi- 
ences of a soul that he knew intimately. 
Out of crystalline springs like these, and 
the lofty heights where they burst forth 
under the brooding of the clouds of God, 
came some of the noblest streams of 
our religious civilization. And if ever the 
present turbid current of our church life is 
to be cleansed, it must be by the casting 
into it of many streams rising in heights as 
lofty and in springs as crystalline as these. 

IV. 

Victory through self-surrender! My con- 
tention has always been, that whoever offers 
prayer without total self -surrender to the 
best he knows, has offered only vain repeti- 
tion and not prayer. It is common to define 
prayer as including adoration, confession, 



thanksgiving and petition. I have always 
insisted that prayer contains a fifth part, 
namely, total self-surrender to God. Unless 
we offer from the depths of our heart the 
petition, "Thy Kingdom come. Thy will be 
done in us as in Heaven," our prayer is 
vain repetition merely. Now, I hold that 
whoever offers prayer with those five things 
in it, adoration, confession, thanksgiving, 
petition and total self-surrender to God, 
will receive the gift of the Holy Ghost, and 
will find that the promise is verified that 
God is more willing to give the Holy Spirit 
to those who ask Him than fathers are to 
give bread to their children. 

Citations of religious biography corrobor- 
ating this view of prayer might be contin- 
ued until day should dawn again. Take 
"Holy William Grimshaw," who for many 
years was a diligent formalist, as Dr. Gor- 
don himself says, quoting this very circum- 
stance in his ministry. He preached the 
truth as he knew it, but with worldly aims 
and no personal acquaintance with the 
Holy Ghost. Then came a great change, 
the particulars of which are exposed to us 
only by glimpses. He learned what the 
Holy Spirit means, through an act of total 
self -surrender, admitting the Spirit to the 
heart. Here is a part of the contract he 
made with himself and with his conscience 
and the God who speaks through it: 

Glory be to thee, O my triune God ! Permit 
me to repeat and renew my covenant with thee. 
I desire and resolve to be wholly and forever 
thine. Blessed God, I most solemnly surrender 
myself to thee. Hear, O heaven, and give ear, 

earth ! I avouch this day the Lord to be my 
God, Father, Savior, and portion forever. 

1 am one of his bovenant children forever, 
Becord, O eternal Lord, in thy book of remem- 
brance that henceforth I am thine forever. 
From this day I solenmly renounce all former 
lords— world, flesh, and devil— in thy name. 
No more, directly or indirectly, will I obey 
them. I renounced them many years ago, and 
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I renounce them now forever. This day I give 
myself up to thee, a living sacrifice, holy and 
acceptable unto thee, which I know is my rea- 
sonable service. To thee I consecrate idl my 
worldly possessions; in thy service I desire and 
purpose to spend all my time, desiring thee to 
teach me to use every moment of it to thy glory 
and the setting forth of thy praise, in every sta- 
tion and relation of life I am now or may here- 
after be in. 

He had lived — this preacher — ^in a region 
of which he himself said that he might 
travel dozens of miles toward any point of 
the compass and not meet one serious soul. 
Very soon his church was crowded. Very 
soon he could not pass along the highways 
without being obliged to pause and give 
religious instruction. His little gathering 
of half-sleeping listeners soon became a 
great multitude, although it was in a rural 
region; and presently his church became a 
pillar of fire in that quarter of the vine- 
yard. He was year after year blessed with 
the most astonishing religious awakenings 
of the population to which he ministered. 
All this came through the self-surrender 
which gives victory. He was not seeking 
to get a hearing; but when the Holy Ghost 
spoke through him, the ^^common people 
heard him gladly.'' 

Dr. Gordon himself has said that "the 
Holy Spirit bloweth where It listeth; but 
that we know one thing concerning It, 
namely, that It always moves toward a 
vacuum." Let us put out of our hearts all 
known sin, to the last thread and fibre. 
Let us put out self-seeking. Let us culti- 
vate self-effacement. Let us yield to God 
utterly, gladly and irreversibly; and the 
Spirit that always blows towara a vacuum 
can then enter our heart and lead us whith- 
ersoever it will. 

V. 

Harriet BeecherSto we, at the age of thirty- 
three, writing to her brother Thomas, says: 

I thought of this passage : 'I will love him 
and my father will love him and we will come 
unto him and make our abode with him.' This 
is it, I thought; Christ has been with me by 



visits and intervals: His permanent abode is 
what I have not known. Again : "Abide in 
me and I in you'— a steady, everpresent Christ 
within, who should exert an influence steady 
as the pulse of my soul ; this I needed . I copied 
that class of texts— I prayed with fervor 
unceasing that Christ would realize them— I 
despaired of bending my will— I despaired of all 
former and all present eflbrts ; but at JBis word I 
resolved to begin and go for the whole. As 
James and John : *He said unto them, Launch 
out now and let down the net. They say unto 
him. Master, we have toiled all night and have 
taken nothing ; nevertheless, at thy word^ we will 
let down the net ; and lo ! the net brake with 
the multitude of fishes.' What was the result? 
When self-despair was final, and I merely 
undertook at the word of Christ, then came the 
long-expected and wished help. All changed. 
Whereas once my heart ran with a strong 
current to the world, now it runs with a current 
the other way. What once it cost an eflTort to 
remember, now it costs an eflTort to forgets 
The will of Christ seems to me the steady pulse 
of my being, and I go because I cannot help it. 
Sceptical doubt cannot exist. I seem to see the 
full blaze of the Bhekinah everywhere. I am 
calm but full — eveiywhere and in all things 
instructed and find I can do all things through 
Christ. Now if this is, as you say, a dream, so 
is certainly every form of worldly good; but 
this, if it be a dream, answers the purpose 
entirely and I shall never wake until I awake 
in His likeness. (Autobiography of Jbyman 
Beecher, Vol. 11., p. 497.) 

Nothing more significant did I hear of 
in India than one of the ceremonies in 
Keshub Chunder Sen's Theistic Church. 
I quote it, not as better than anything in 
Christian churches, but because it has a 
novelty about it that will impress a certain 
thought endlessly essential to our knowl- 
edge of the Holy Spirit. At the close of 
the services, this theistic leader would invite 
his hearers to the front seats, and there, 
after a season of silent prayer and after hav- 
ing on their knees dedicated themselves to 
God, they were accustomed to rise and say 
in a loud voice, "Victory to God! Victory 
to God ! " Having repeated that three times, 
then and not till then, the pastor pro- 
nounced over them the benediction: "Peace! 
Peace!'' All that is scientific. All that is 
Biblical. 



QUESTIONS TO SPECIALISTS. 
170. Does Profit-sharing Pay? 

REPLY BY WILLIAM COOPER PROCTER. 



ANY change in the methods of conduct- 
ing the productive and distributive 
business in the world, to be successful and 
generally adopted, must first and last have 
in it that which will tend to lessen the cost 
of such production or distribution. How- 
ever desirable profit-sharing may appear to 
us from other points of view, this is the 
essential principle upon which its success 
or failure depends. Unless the employer 
increases the efficiency of his labor under 
the profit-sharing plan to at least the 
extent of the profits so paid to his labor, he 
should not, as a business proposition, adopt 
it. If, however, the reverse is true, and he 
increases the efficiency of his labor to an 
extent greater than the amount so paid to 
it, it is as incumbent upon him to adopt the 
profit-sharing plan as it is to put in an 
improved piece of machinery, remembering 
also that it is the first who in adopting 
improved methods secures the greatest 
reward. If profit-sharing can show that 
where it is honestly and considerately 
administered, it is the means of developing 
in the employee that feeling of self-interest 
in his labor which will tend to secure the 
same thoughtful and honest efforts as though 
he were working for himself, then it has 
demonstrated its right of being, as the 
main claim of the employer is that the root 
of existing troubles lies in the fact that 
the employee takes no interest in his work 
and has no consideration for his employer's 
property or welfare. 

Now, how can profit-sharing prove its 
ability to produce this change in the 
employee's feelings? If it can be shown in 
a manufacturing establishment continuing 
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under the same management, even down to 
practically the same foremen of depart- 
ments, that since profit-sharing has been 
introduced, strikes and labor troubles are 
unknown, where before they were common; 
that the waste of material has been reduced 
one half; that the number of employees 
leaving the employ, or being discharged for 
cause during the year, has been reduced to 
one third the number so doing prior to the 
adoption of the system, and that the actual 
labor cost of manufacture, including in 
such cost the amount of money paid to 
employees as the profit-sharing dividend, 
has been lowered, then we think profit- 
sharing will be justified in claiming that it 
has supplied that motive to self-interest in 
the employee's work which is now admitted 
to be so sadly lacking. 

It was during the year 1886 that the 
Knights of Labor began to assume such 
prominence, and the employees in man- 
ufacturing establishments throughout the 
country became more or less restless. 
During that year the firm of Procter & 
Gamble, soap manufacturers, Cincinnati, 
had in their various departments no less 
than fourteen different strikes, having at 
different times from eleven to one hundred 
and fourteen of their employees quit work 
in a body, and for all sorts of trivial causes. 
They were continually at the expense of 
breaking in new people, and the question 
was one of constant anxiety. After con- 
siderable hesitation, it was decided to put 
into force a plan of profit-sharing and to 
secure, if possible, some relief from these 
troubles. It was decided to allow as a por- 
tion of the expense of manufacturing, a 
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reasonable salary to each active member of 
the firm, and to divide the remainder of the 
net profits between the firm and the 
employees in the proportion that the labor 
cost of production bore to the total cost of 
production. In other words, if the sales 
were $100,000, and the net profits, after 
deducting the salaries of the firm, $10,000, 
then the total cost of production would be 
$90,000. Assuming that the amount paid 
for wages was $20,000, then the $10,000 of 
profit would be divided, seven ninths to the 
firm and two ninths to the employees. 

The proposition, when made to the 
employees, was accepted in a half-hearted 
way and without any belief upon their part 
that it would be of material benefit to 
them. At the end of the first six months 
a dividend of 11 per cent upon the wages 
was declared. During the next six months 
there was evidence that some of the 
employees were beginning to take a little 
interest in the working of the plan, and in 
order to encourage them and to reprimand 
those who did not take an interest, the plan 
was adopted of dividing the employees into 
four classes, the first class getting double 
the regular dividend, and including those 
who showed unmistakable signs of appre- 
ciation of the fact that it was incumbent 
upon them to help make the profits. The 
second class received the regular dividend, 
and included the bulk of the employees. 
The third class were those who did not 
evince much interest in the plan, and whose 
dividend was one half the regular amount. 
The fourth class were those who for 
cause were cut out of any dividend at all. 
They continued working under this plan 
for two years, by which time they had 
managed to weed out the majority of those 
who took no interest in their work, and 
since then have had only two classes, those 
who share and those who do not. The 



total amount of profit-sharing dividend is 
not affected by the number of those shar- 
ing. If for any reason we are compelled 
to decline allowing an employee to partic- 
ipate, his share is divided among the others. 

In the year 1887, the first year in which 
the plan was in operation, there were three 
strikes during the first six months. Since 
that time we have had absolutely no labor i 
trouble. We believe it would be impossi- 
ble to foment any such trouble among the 
employees now. As an illustration of how 
they feel, we might mention that it has 
occuri'ed frequently, that where some 
troublesome fellow has tried to produce dis- 
satisfaction, the men themselves will come 
to the foreman and tell him all the details 
of it and suggest that the man be dis- 
charged. The old feelings of discontent I 
and distrust have been replaced by that of | 
mutual interest. 

The class of labor employed in the soap 
factory is of the most ordinary unskilled 
kind. Over 85 per cent of our employees 
earn $1.50 a day or less. This class of 
labor is the kind that most frequently 
shifts from place to place, and is the class 
which of necessity you must frequently 
change. We are at the moment without 
exact figures relative to the proportion of 
employees who would continue for a year in 
the factories prior to 1887, but we think it 
a conservative estimate to say that one half 
of the employees were replaced each year by 
new men. Last year, out of over 600 
employees, we had six who left or were dis- 
charged for cause. Three of these were 
girls who were married, and two of them 
were men whom we discharged for being in 
a drunken fight, even though not in working 
hours. The sixth employee left for some 
reason which we do not know. Too much 
stress cannot be placed upon the advantage^ 
of being able to retain the employees year! 
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after year. Even though the labor is 
nnskilled, it takes some time to break in a 
new man so that he is as efficient as one 
who is familiar with the work to be done. 

It is very difficult to determine exactly 
what proportion of the labor-saving that 
has been effected in our factories since 
the profit-sharing plan has been in force 
is due directly to that plan, and what 
is due to improved machinery and to the 
methods of manufacture. Our labor cost 
of manufacture, including a 12 per cent 
profit-sharing dividend upon the wages for 
the year 1894, was 63 per cent of what it 
was during the year 1886, and this in spite 
of the fact that the average rate of wages 
in 1894 was a trifle over 12 per cent higher 
than in 1886. Figuring conservatively, 
and throwing all questionable items against 
profit-sharing, they estimate that the 
improved methods of manufacture are 
responsible for 28 per cent of the 37 per 
cent shown, leaving as a net result to the 
credit of profit-sharing, a saving equal to 9 
percent plus the 12 per cent increased wages, 
or 21 per cent cheaper labor cost of man- 
ufacture under the profit-sharing system. 

As to the saving in material, this also is 
a difficult question to determine. Unfor- 
tunately, it is not possible to keep accurate 
accounts of saving under this head. We 
can instance, however, one thing which 
shows how the profit-sharing plan works. 
One of the principal sources of waste in 
the factories is due to the waste of scraps 
and small pieces of soap by allowing them 
to fall upon the floor and become trampled 
under foot. This dirty soap used to accu- 
mulate so rapidly that it was necessary to 
work over the accumulation every two or 
three weeks. Now it takes three or four 
months to accumulate a sufficient quantity 
to be rehandled. The effect of saving by 
the employees can also be seen in the general 



air of tidiness and cleanliness about the 
factories. 

There is no question that in The Procter 
& Gamble Co.^s factory profit-sharing has 
done more than answer the question pro- 
pounded above, and the tendency has been, 
wherever possible, to extend this same 
profit-sharing principle, and to eccourage 
more and more the spirit that it has started 
among the employees. This has been done 
by having employees become interested in 
the stock of the company, trying to induce 
them to put their savings into the business 
for which they are working, so that all 
their interests shall be in one place. As an 
instance of the willingness of the employees 
to bind themselves more closely to their 
work, we would mention that after the last 
semirani^ual profit-sharing dividend, the 
employees subscribed for $5,250 worth of 
the common stock of the company. 

While the profit-sharing plan is to-day 
working so smoothly and profitably to the 
interests of the capital invested in the 
business, yet it must not be assumed that 
it came to this state without any draw- 
backs or disheartening circumstances. The 
employees of the company were of the ordi- 
nary type of day laborers, ignorant and 
suspicious; and it was only by absolute 
fairness and justice in ruling upon all 
claims and allowances to be made for them, 
that the management has succeeded in 
fully gaining their confidence. 

It is by no means an uncommon occur- 
rence now for the employees of The Procter 
& Gamble Go. to show decided interest in 
the character of the goods being shipped, 
taking especial pride and pains in those in 
which they assume that the larger profit is 
made. They will call the attention of the 
foreman to little questions as to quality of 
the different brands of soap manufactured, 
showing plainly a desire upon their part 
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that they shall do their share in seeing that 
nothing goes out from the factories which 
would tend to injure the demand for the 
products of their labor. 

All that was done was to allow the 
employee an opportunity to save money for 
himself. He did it, and more. 

We have never been forced to meet the 
question, What would be done in the event 
that no profits were earned or that a loss 



was incurred ? We have told our employees 
that we would not expect them to share in 
any losses. We feel that even in the event 
of a yearns business showing a loss, it would 
be an injustice to ask them to bear any 
proportion of it beyond the loss they 
already sustained during the year by giving 
the increased efforts and care for which 
they receive no recompense. — The Inde- 
pendent, May 2, 1895. 
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RAM'S HORN. 

Self is only another name for serf. 

Faith in Christ changes the coffin into a 
chariot. 

Faith does its best and then falls back on 
God's best. 

It never becomes entirely dark to those 
who look up. 

The more you polish a rascal the meaner 
you make him. 

The religion that costs nothing is worth 
just that much. 

Loud praying may mean that God seems 
a good ways off. 

A pessimist believes that every chestnut 
has a worm in it. 

When we get in the wrong place our 
right place is empty. 

Those who are close with money are very 
often liberal with advice. 

A dissipated man, like the silkworm, 
weaves his own winding-sheet. 

When Joseph was down in Egypt he 
didn't do as the Egyptians did. 

When a real Christian falls from grace, 
he always strikes on his knees. 

God and woman gave the world a Savior. 
Man and the devil crucified him. 

Taking something for your health is a 
good way to lose what you have. 



Nearly everyone is a homeopath when 
the collection-plate comes round. 

The poor have a thousand joys that the 
money of the rich cannot purchase. 

The richest man is the one who can give 
away the most without regretting it. 

It is a jgood thing for you to have riches, 
but a bad thing for riches to have you. 

It is doubtful if culture will ever be able 
to make a man stop snoring in his sleep. 

If angels had to live with some men, 
there would probably be more fallen ones. 

When people get close to God they don't 
have any trouble about loving one another. 

Is it any more murder to kill a man in 
three seconds than to be ten years in 
doing it? 

The pastor who tries to carry his whole 
church on his shoulders will soon be very 
lame in the back. 



HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
The New Woman who comes smoking, 
comes talking, and she talks to all lengths 
and breadths in fiction. But if this is true, 
has she come talking in any greater number 
than before? There were always women 
who liked the excitement of thin ice, in 
their choice of topics, especially if the 
water was not very deep underneath, and 
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this sort are still sliding about in conver- 
sation. Perhaps there is really a greater 
frankness in the matters spoken of in 
mixed companies than there was a genera- 
tion ago; but within the same period 
women have greatly abridged the freedom 
of their innocent relations with men in our 
own country. 

The chaperon has come, and has come to 
stay, in all her superfluity, as it would have 
been accounted by mothers of daughters 
when they were only daughters themselves. 
In this respect the American woman of 
1895 is vastly less new than the woman of 
1845, for what was really a novelty among 
young people, and of our own invention, 
has been exchanged, in good society at 
least, for a remnant of the old conditions 
which Europe has been slowly outgrowing, 
and which we had flung aside with our 
political allegiance to England. It was one 
of the few social growths indigenous to 
our soil, it was graceful and sweet and 
pretty, and it was rooted in our purer life; 
but for the last quarter of a century we 
have been rapidly recolonizing ourselves, 
and in nothing more than in our wish to 
extinguish the charming liberty that once 
existed among young people here. 

I suppose there is a sort of newness in 
women^s wish to know rather more of all sorts 
of things than they used; they have a great 
many contrivances for the improvement of 
their minds; they take up different varieties 
of work, sociological and economical; they 
interest themselves in the condition of the 
poor; they have opinions favorable to the 
unhappy; they wish to take large views, 
and to act helpfully and generously; and I 
should be very glad to believe that men are 
equally renewing themselves in the same 
ways. 

But we do not hear much of the New Man, 
and we are left to believe that he has not 



only not arrived, but has not started. No 
one really knows whether he has arrived 
or not, however, except the New Woman^ 
and she is still uncertain herself, in life, 
that we have no means of authenticating 
him from her knowledge. In fiction, such 
fiction as I began with in this rambling 
inquiry, he is not a pleasant companion* 
He is rude to the new girl, brutally rude, 
and he is not very kind to the old girl. He 
says and does things that only the lady 
novelist has hitherto conceived of men's 
doings, and his behavior in fiction makes 
us willing to get on without him in life for 
a long time yet. What is certain is that 
if the New Man ever does come, the New 
Woman will be too good for him, just as 
the old woman is too good for the old man 
now, and always has been. 



THE INTERIOR. 

Stanley's chief reading while in "darkest 
Africa" was in the Bible, and Tennyson, 
and Browning's "Asolando" furnished him 
a suitable thought for his epilogue. With 
such sources of inspiration to draw from, 
and the wonders of an unknown continent 
to describe, the charm and fascination of 
the great explorer's narrative is easily 
explained. 

There has been much talk about the 
movement of gold to Europe during the 
past few months, and the inference has 
been that it was almost wholly due to 
financial and economical relations between 
Europe and America, but a calculation 
made at the British Embassy to the King 
of Italy makes it evident that no less than 
£20,000, or |100,000,00e, are left in Italy 
every year by travelers, chiefly English and 
American. If to this sum be added the 
amounts of gold left in the other countries 
of Europe by American tourists, consider- 
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able light will be thrown on the question 
of "the movement of gold to Europe." 

In China, it is said, they tie a red cord 
around a baby's wrists so that it may grow 
up quiet and obedient. If a child turns out 
bad, they say "his parents forgot to bind 
his wrists." In view of this custom, China 
will have no difficulty in understanding 
Japan's terms of peace. The terms as 
accepted bind China's wrists effectually, 
and though the best China could exact, 
are the most humiliating imposed upon any 
great nation in modern times. But even 
humiliating as they must be to a nation 
that has kept up in its court a semblance 
of belief in the almost universal supremacy 
of China and the awe she inspires in other 
nations, it is evident that Japan has been, 
under the circumstances, far more lenient 
and reasonable than was to have been 
expected of a nation flushed with success 
over a hereditary enemy and powerful 
neighbor. The reasons of Japan's clem- 
ency are now beginning to disturb European 
nations somewhat, and in the rumored 
Accounts of the ambitious projects of Japan 
may be found an explanation why the 
Emperor and his army have foregone the 
pleasure of a triumphal entry into Pekin. 
Should Japan through the terms she imposes 
on China succeed, as is evidently her hope, 
in modernizing this great Oriental nation, 
and allying it with herself, Asia may once 
more have a prominence in the history of 
the world it once had in the dawn of history. 

KATE FIELD'S WASHINGTON. 
The rich of to-day may be the poor of 
to-morrow, and it is absolutely necessary 
for self-preservation that girls born in 
affluent circumstances be taught some trade 
or profession, whereby, in case of reverses, 
they may earn honest livelihoods. How 
many girls in society, if thrown upon the 



world, could earn five dollars a week? Can 
they cook? Let their own tables tell the 
sad and indigestible tale. Are they good 
chambermaids? How is it possible, when 
going up and down stairs gives them back- 
aches? Have they scientific knowledge of 
the pianos over which they have wasted 
priceless hours? Have they a thorough 
knowledge of their own language? Does 
a smattering of French qualify them for 
teaching? Ah! I know all about it. I 
have gone through the phases of early 
luxury and subsequent battling with the 
world. So keenly do I feel the shortcom- 
ings of my own sex and the utter misery 
consequent upon them that were I a mother 
possessed of millions, my daughters should 
all be taught the indispensable art of cook- 
ing, and whatever art, profession or trade 
for which they displayed aptitude. 

As a rule, women are incompetent work- 
ers, not because they have not the brains, 
but because they are superficially educated. 
The wonder to me is that women do so 
well, considering their miserable training 
and the traditions of society that are 
absorbed with their mothers' milk. A girl's 
demoralization begins with birth, and is 
almost* thoroughly accomplished when she 
puts on long dresses. As a baby, she is 
made to look pretty; as a child at dancing- 
school, she hears about beaux and beauty; 
at day-school there is much less mental 
training than there is study of "style" and 
vapid accomplishments. The consequence 
is that boys starting with no greater natural 
advantages than their sisters, far outstrip 
them on arriving at maturity. Nothing 
less than inherent genius has saved the 
' female sex from driveling idiocy. Nature 
has been so generous that it is about time 
common sense and education came to its 
assistance. 

And, first of all, women in what is called 
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"society" must themselves learn, and then 
teach their daughters to respect work, 
irrespective of sex. Why should the man 
merchant be socially welcome, and the 
woman merchant socially ostracized ? Is it a 
virtue in Mr. Stewart to sell dry-goods, and a 
crime in Mrs. or Miss Blank to sell bonnets? 
A Chinaman would come to this conclusion 
were he a looker-on in New York. 

Not long ago I advised a young friend of 
mine, suddenly reduced in circumstances, to 
go into the millinery business. "You have 
exquisite taste," I said; "the occupation is 
thoroughly womanly, if you please, lady- 
like, and in a few years you will make more 
money than you can in any other way." 
"I dare sav you are right," replied my 
society-ridden friend, "but I cannot bring 
myself to it. My relatives and acquain- 
tances would not speak to me." 

Browbeaten by tradition, this young 
woman went out as governess, and a sweet 
life she leads, being bullied by the children 
and patronized by the parents. A woman 
competent to superintend the education of 
children ought to be treated with distin- 

Siished consideration, but society thinks 
fferently. Will Christian Associations 
take up this matter and make working-girls 
feel that they are to be honored, not pitied, 
because of their ability to earn bread? 
There is too much patronizing bestowed 
by the rich upon the poor. Institutions 
like the Christian Associations of this 
country are not charities. They are only 
exDonents of a duty the wealthy owe to 
fellow-creatures in less fortunate circum- 
stances, and excellent as many of them are, 
they do not begin to cover the ground laid 
out for them. 

When I see the self-sacrifice and patient 
endurance of delicate girls living honorable 
lives in miserable tenements, I believe in 
the divinity of humanity. The amazement 
of society ought to be not at the debase- 
ment of the few, but at the heroic virtue of 
the many. Women alone can help women. 
Let false social barriers be removed, and 
the lack of thoroughness will not long be 
a crying evil. A woman is none the less 
womanly for being a good worker. No one 
can excel who is not in earnest. Does not 



the earnest woman make the best sister, 
daughter, lover, wife and mother, as well as 
the best artist and artisan? 



NEW YORK TRIBUNE, 
Incidents which illustrate the quiet hero- 
ism and devotion to duty which animate 
perhaps the majority of men, are not so 
often forced on the attention that striking 
cases of unselfishness should be passed over 
in silence. When we learn of a banker 
having fled away with trust funds, and are 
startled by the discovery that some politic- 
ian has been looting his office, we are 
inclined to take somewhat pessimistic views 
of the honesty of men. Then when we pay 
the highest prices for our laundry and fina 
the work ill done, and get bad cheese from 
the grocer when we paid for good, and wait 
a week for a workman who promised faith- 
fully to come in a hour, we are likely to 
become wildly inclusive in our estimate of 
the number of men who are liars and 
thieves. Trickery is all-pervading, and the 
fight against evil in business, finance and 
politics often seems a fight against insuper- 
able odds. That is one side of the picture, 
and a real side, it must be confessed. 

But there is another side. We see it in 
the lives of the great mass of men and 
women who work honestly, work in pain, 
risk death for others, feel the end coming 
in progressive stages while struggling on 
under some burden which may not in honor 
be laid down. 

Nobody need look far for examples of 
domestic heroism, the facts of which he 
cannot doubt and the quality of which the 
most hardened cynic cannot cavil at. One 
will think of a poor dyin^ man daily drag- 
ging himself to his labor m the city from a 
suburban home, working to save something 
for wife and children, until he drops at his 
desk. Another will recall the girl who sur- 
renders all her own plans for a brother's 
education. The next finds in the newspa- 

Eer the story of the engineer who stayed at 
is post when he saw a wreck impending. 
Everybody has known these persons. Each 
one speaks louder for the dignity of human 
nature than a hundred orators and railroad 
builders. 
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Tab Oxn>RU B,A. Deorek. .,,,,-.-•• 190 

BifBtchard Joties, Ph.lK 

WiNNOWlNOS FROM LEADINe FeRJOI>I0AI*S» IW 

NanrirLDg Wonien^ The LUt^rnry Landmarks o| Jemsalemt Frrtnpesco 
Crl*ipi— ft Cliaracter Sketch uf Italy V FoFfeuio**tBtAtefcmaii,Tli€f iJijrd'ii iJajf.- 
Husiiln an a, OlvillKlnjr Forcf: In Af^Ja, How Amcdcans* Aplicar to Une af 
Their RcprescntAtlveH AbroAfi— lUlleuUonM ol a Coiisul, Anuftls of the 
American Academy of PolUk^ftl and S^ocitil Science* 
What was the Innkh Hjstoby of the Ohio in of the Salvation * 

Army? »7 

By General Wiiliam Booth. 

Booh Notices, ,...,»* 212 

EtiiTt)RiAi. Notes. * * . 214 

Leadinq Articles t^ the Monthly Magazini^b. . < • * ^16 

photOfravurcK In this Ik»uc, General WlUlam Booth and Hon* Pred^rlelC DoUgla*a. 

OUR DAY PUBLISH IMO COMPANY * 

B05T4^: SPRINaPieLO. OHIO. cwiCAao. 

EDt«nd at M«ia^d4liutJi matter «| tbr Poft-oillrc^ \u »prLnff0c1(l* Ulila, 
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The goston jy^onday I ectures. 



For twenty years Joseph Cook's Boston Monday Lectures 
have been an important factor in the thought-life of the 
English-speaking world. 

A success of this kind running through a fifth of a century 
is without precedent. 

The I rrliirf" i— 

With Preludes on Vital Current Issues for 1895. appear only 
in Our Day-The Altruistic Review. 

SUBJECT: 

''The Holy Spirit in Scripture, Science and Life, 
or Revivals as the Soul of Sociology/' 

With Preludes 00 Vital Curreot Issues, 
Such as 

Open Furrows in tlie Orient. 
War Between China and Japan. 

Turkish Atrocities in Armenia. 
Ottoman Lessons in Massacre. 

American and European Labor Reform. 
Workers Shackled by Shirkers. 

Cause and Cure of Municipal Misrule. 
The Lexow Investigation in New York. 
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FRANKLIN COLLEGE 

ESTABLISHED 1834. FRANKLIN, INDIANA. 




COURSES: 
CLASSICAL, SCIENTIFIC AND PHILOSOPHICAL. 

LIBRARY OVER 7,000 VOLUMES. 
GEOLOGICAL CABINET OVER 35,000 SPECIMENS. 

DEPARTMENTS : 

Mathematics, Latin, Greek, Modem Language, History* 

Biology, Chemistry and Physics, and Philosophy. 

Addresit, 

Rev. N. CARR, Secretary, or, W. T. STOTT, President 

Franklin, Indiana. 
Please mention Altruistic Review 



Uniek-I^iiaeks. 

R OfllHTY IilTTIiH 

VOIiUWIE OF VEt^SE, 

BY 

HAZLITT ALVA CUPPY. 



PflPEH COVER, TWEHTY-FIVE CEHTS. 



"The poems are fine— all are clever by reason 
of sentiments well expressed, and not merely 
set to Jingle." 

In dialect Mr. Cuppy excels. *Knick-Knacks* 
is a pretty, clean little booli.— Tribune. 

" *K nick-Knacks' represent so many good 
things It is difficult to decide which is best.'* 

'*A well-filled, well-written, dainty little 
volume." 

Address THE ALTRUISTIC REVIEW, 
Springfield, Ohio. 



SPECIAL. 



The Greatest Thing in the World. 

By Professor Henky Drummond. 60 pages. 

John Ploaghmao's Pieto^es. 

I By Rev. Chables H. Spuboeon. 90 pages. 

The Changed Itife. 

By Professor Henry Drummond. 64 pages. 

Pax VobiSeOm (Peace be WlAYoa.) 
By Professor Henry Drummond. 60 pages. 

Talmage on Palestine. 

A Series of Sennons 
By Rev. T. De Witt Taxmage. 156 pi^es. 



These FIVE well-known volumes 
in paper binding, sent, poet-paid, 
for only 50 cents. 



address 



IKast, Gpomell & I^irkpatPiek 

PUBItlSHHHS, 

SPmnCpIHIiD, OHIO. 

WEST BADEN 
AND FRENCH LICK 



SPRINGS 



^%vxVN99^' 



CommenciniT 

Wednesday. 

May I5tfa.... 

And contin- 
uing every 
Wednesday and Saturday night thereafter, a 
special Sleeping Car will be run direct from 
Chicago to West Baden and French I^ick 
Springs via the MONON ROUT^, returning 
Thursday and Sunday nights. 

Tickets and Sleeping Car reservations at City- 
Ticket Office, aaa Clark Street, Chicaso,IlU 
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BOOKS FOR 1895. 



ENICE-KNACES. 

By Hazlitt Alva Cuppy. A dainty little volume of verse. 25 cents. 

6BMS FROM THB PORTS. 

Edited by Hazlitt Alva Cuppy. Neatly bound in cloth; over 200 poems and 
illustrations; embossed title in gold. Containing **the best from all the great poets.** 
A beautiful gift-book. Post-paid, $1. 

IF CHRIST CAME TO CHICAGO? 

By W. T. Stead. Post-paid, 50 cents. 

Being a plea "For the Union of All Who Love, In the Service of All Who Suffer." 
Over 130,000 copies sold. One of the most remarkable books of the time. Over 470 pages, exposing 
boodlers and millionaires alike. 

WORKS BY PROFESSOR QEORQE D. HERRON. 

Mr, Herron is a man of power. He ivrites unth immense enthusiasm and fine culture. Like a prophet-^ 
a weaker of God that he is— he does not argue; he appeals to one^s moral nature; he pleads, he commamds* 
—The Critic. 

THE CHRISTIAN SOCIETY. 

i2mo, cloth, gilt top, $1. 

Comprises the lectures delivered with great success before the University of Michigan, Princeton 
College, and other institutions of learning. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott says of one of the lectures: "It is electric, and needs not the impassionate utter- 
ance of the speaker to give it emphasis." 

THE I/ARGER CHRIST. 

With introduction by Rev. Josiah Strong. i2mo, cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 

"^ Bracing, manly, eloquent and practical, these sermons introduce us to an American preacher whose 
preaching comes near tnat of Phillips Brooks, and that is the highest we can say of \t,—ulaagow HeraJUL 

THE CAI/I, OF THE CROSS. 

i2mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

No one can read the addresses attentively without coming forth with the feeling that some one has 
been looking through the chambers of his soul with a lighted candle, and one often finds a prayer for a 
deeper sincerity and devotion arising as he peruses the sharply uttered sentences of truth.— Jn/erior. 

THE MESSAGE OF JESUS TO MEN OF WEAI^TH. 

A Tract for the Times. Whijte vellum paper covers, 20 cents. 

Pregnant with the solution of a problem which is of intense interest to men of affluence.— j^T. Wm 
Christian Advocate, 

Worthy of the widest circulation.— C7irw<ian Herald, 

Cheaper edition for circulation, 10 cents each, or |1 per dozen. 

Sent, post-paid, by 

THE ALTRUISTIC REVIEW, 

SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
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The Altruistic Review. 



volum:e I. 



CootalDS Chapactep Sketches of 

Abraham UdooId, John Crerar, Peter 
Cooper, Charles Kingsley, Cardinal Man- 
ning and Bobert Whitaker McAU. 

AMONO THB SPBCIAi; ARTICI^BS 

In this volume are: ^^Sooial and Ednca- 
tional Centers of London (I., Mansfield 
, Honse; IL, Toynbee Hall)," "Socialism and 
the American Spirit," "The Case at Brook 
Farm," "HuU House," "Optimism the Bet- 
ter Part," "The Idol of German Spectacles," 
"Relation of Nationalism to International- 
ism," by George Dana Boardman, D.D., 
LL.D.; "Early Social Experiments in 
Indiana." 



OTaiSR IMPORTANT FBATURB8 

Are : The Monthly Round-up in each num- 
ber, being a resume of the most important 
events; Winnowinfs. which gives each 
month the cream of the cream from other 
periodicals; Every leading event in the 
year, etc., etc. 

PORTRAITS AND PHOTOORATURBS OP 

Abraham Lincoln, Peter Cooper, John 
Crerar, Cardinal Manning, the Armour 
Institute, Arnold Toynbee and Anthony 
Comstock. 
It will be found invaluable for your library. 

Sent, nicely bound, prepaid, ^ ^m 
to your address, ^•■••/O* 



volxjm:e II. 



CootalDS Cbapactep Sketches of 

John Everts, Phillips Brooks, "If Christ 
Came to Chicago?" Wm. T. Stead, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe and Thurlow Weed. 

AMONO THB SPBCIAI^IARTICIrBS 

In this volume are: "University Settle- 
ments," "A Few Thoughts for the Altru- 
ist." "Possibilities of iSght Coroperation," 
"The College Settlements Movement," 
"Gala Days In Dresden, and Their Signif- 
icance," *^The Civic Federation," "Uncon- 
scious Altruistic Forces."^ 

€M>SSIPT IrBTTBRS 

About Prof. Max Muller and Prof. William 
Ihne. 



STORIES IN A NITTSHBIrlr: 

"A Royal Heiress," "Hiram Golfs Relig- 
ion," "The Oath of Allegiance," "The King 
of Schnorrers." 

PORTRAITS AND PHOTOGRATURSS OP 

Rev. Joseph Cook, Prof. Max Muller, Budd- 
hist Priest, Siam, Hon. W. T. Haris, Rev. 
George Dana Boardman, D.D., LL.D., Rev. 
F. WT Gunsaulus, D.D., Rt. Hon. Wm. E. 
Gladstone, William T. Stead, John Ruskin, 
George Peabody,"The Old, Old Storv," Rev. 
J. H. Barrows, D.D., Most Rev. Dionysios 
liatas, Protap Chunder Mozoomdar, Henry 
W. Longfellow, Thomas Carlyle, Phillips 
Brooks, General Lew Wallace and James 
Russell Lowell. 
Sent, nicely bonnd, prepaid, ^^ ^m 
to yonr address, ^'^•/O* 



volum:e III. 



CootalDS Cbapactep Sketches of 

Alfred Tennyson, Walt Whitman, John 
Larkin Lincoln, Mary Clement Leavitt, 
Prof. David Swing, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Miss Jessie Ackermann and Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. 

AxoNo ran spbciai^ articitBS 

In this volume are: "The Struggle for the 
Life of Others," by Prof. Henry Drummond ; 
"The Jew: Is it a Question of Religion?" 
"The First American Treaty with Japan," 
"A School of the Kingdom," "How Rich 
Have I a Right to Be?"^*A Mortgage on the 
Twentieth Century," "Wm. T. Stead as a 
Practical Reformer," "Labor and the Pop- 
ular Welfare," "The People's Palace," *\A. 



New Utopia," "Philanthropy of Adminis- 
tration," "Recent Municipal Reform Move- 
ments," "Woman's Qubs." 

STORIBS IN A NUTSHHIflf : 

"The Yellow Aster," "Pishin' Jimmy," 
"Story from Pullmantown," 

PORTRAITS AND PHOTOGRATURBS OP 

M. Sadi Camot, Bishop J. H. Vincent, Hon. 
Henry Watterson, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
Russell H. Conwell, King of Siam, Mikado 
of Japan, Emperor of China, Rev. Chas. H. 
Parkhurst, D.D., Mary Clement Leavitt, 
Prof. David Swing, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Miss Jessie Ackermann and Rev. F. A. 
Noble, D.D. 
Sent, nicely bonnd, prepaid, ^^ ^m 
to yonr address, Tr'*-*/0* 



Address TH^ AI^TRUISTIC KEiYISiW, Springfield, Ohio. 
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AOVfRTISEntriTS 



Colleg^e Students 



I^aBt year, by an arrangement with the publishers 
of the I^ADIKS HOME COMPANION, about i,ooo 
students were enabled to make all, or part of their 
expenses in college by availing themselves of our 
SCHOLARSHIP offer. This year there should be almost 
twice that number. 

We shall be pleased to send full particulars to any 
energetic young persou who is in real earnest about 
securiug^ a college or university education^ 

The work is light, and a large number of our work- 
ers are ladies. 

Our plau of self-help for students is admittedly the 
best ever offered, 

ADDRESS, WITH STAMF^ 

THE ALTRUISTIC REVIEW, 

SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
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FLORIDA -. 
And the Sunny South. 



ii 



BIG FOUR''^. 

FROM 

CHICAeO, 8T. Loins, 

PEOBIA, CTM AHAPOLIS, 

CLEYXLAHD, OOLlJlCBTrB, 

SAVBTTSKY, BSVTOK HABBOB 

•ad I&teniMdlate Points. 

Solid VMtlbQled Trains, Xleffant Goachaa, Buffet Parlor Oars, 
Wagner Sleeping Cars, Dining Cars 



TO CINCINNATI, 

_0T CONIOBOTIONS are made wltt 

OHgb Sleeping Oars of the Ohesapeake St Ohio By., 



Where PIBSOT G0NNB0TI0N8 are made with SoUd Trains 

with ThroHgh Sleeping Oars of the Ohesapeake St Ohio By. 

Qoeen and Orescent Bonte and LonisriUe ft NashTille By . 

To HOT SPR1NQ5, OLD POINT COMPORT, 

and all points in Virginia and the Oarollnas. 

JACKSONVILLE, ST. AUGUSTINE, 

and all points in Florida. 
NEW ORLEANS, 

and all princip^ Sonthern Olties. 
Through Pal»o« 81e«pisff C*rs between 

St^X^onis a.iid TV^asbiii^oii 

VU Biff Fotiir and C. St O. Routes. 

TOURIST RATB8 IN VFFBCT^ 

X. 0. KoOOBMICK, D. B. HABTIH, 

Pass*r Traffic Manager. Gen*l Pass'r & Tkt. Agt. 

Biff Four Route, Olnoinnatl, O. 



WBBSTBR'S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 




A DieUatuuyof 
MngUah, 
Geography^ 
BUigrapt^t 
JPiotion ,Mte* 

of the U.S. 
igOfflceAhe 



tprlndng 



Hoa.D. J. Brtw«r, 

j Qsttos of thejg. 8. 
Mnpreme Court* wntsi » 
loooimend ittoaaai 
the one great atandard antbority, 

\ Send for free pamphlet oontalnfaig specimen pa«M. 

^O.dfC. MBRRIAM CO., PuSUahera, 

SpringSeld, Maaa,, U,S.A, 

d^ Do not boy reprints of andent edltloni. 



PATENTS 



promptly seoiiirei]. TriidA-MiLFlui« Copyri«at« 
kd4 La^Is r«a)«£«rQ4' Tweniy^Svo TQon ex- 
parienoe. We report Whether j)«t«Dt oati ba 
- ^ - - ---- --- cforfoo tiotdua 



until PHitaut Is allowed^ SSaBae Book Free^ 
K* B* W lip La ON A CO.rXtCflrn«ji «( Iaw, 



r^ arlington's |-j andbooks. 

g^ "Sir Henry Ponsonby is comtnaiided by the Qaeen to thank 

^ Mr. Dtttlington for a copy of his Handbook." 

Nothing better conld be wished for. — British Wbebxy. 

Par snperioT to ordinaiy guides. — ^London Daily Cbroniclb. 

1«. (25 cents) each. lUostoated. Maps by John Bartholomew, F.RO.S. 

BOURNEMOUTH AND NEW FOREST. 

ABERY8TWITH, BARMOUTH, AND CARDIGAN BAY. 

THE NORTH WALES COAST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

THE ISLE OF WIGHT. THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN. 

THE BIRDS, WILD FLOWERS, FERNS, MOSSES AND GRASSES OF 
NORTH WALES. Crown 8vo.2». (50 cents.) 



LLANGOLLEN, WALES: Darlington & CcsLONDON : W. J. Adams & Sons. 
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If we advertised till Dooms- 
day, some people wouldn't try 
Tadella Pens. 



Sold in 25 cent and f 1.25 boxes. Samples, 20 styles, 10 cents. 
TADBLLA PEN CO., 74 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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THB NBW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 
BBPERBNCB DBPARTMBNT 

Thi. book i. -nd« «orir«.«rt«c,. to b. 
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